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PKEFAOE. 



Tee following work baa grown out of my neocBsities and 
my experience as a teacher. When, eereral years ago, I 
acoepted a professorship, the duties of which required me to 
teaoh Logic, I could nowhere find a text-book that seemed to 
me to satisfy the demands of the science. 

Nor was this fieeling peculiar to myself. Mr. Thompson, 
in his excellent work on " The Neeastary Latot of Thought" 
be^a his preface with Baying : " The system of pure Logio, or 
analytic that has been nuiverealty accepted for centuries past, 
is very defective as an iuBtmment for the analjraU of natural 
reasoning. Arguments that commend themselveB to any un- 
taught mind as valid and practically important, have no place 
in a system that profesaedly iBclades all reasoning whatever ; 
and an attempt to reduce to its technical forms the first few 
pages of any scientific work, has generally ended in failure 
and disgost." 

It would not be difficult to produce almost any amount of 
testimony to the prevalence of & similar feeling with regard to 
the present state of literature in this department of science 
and instruction. 

Of all the efibrta which have recently been made to remedy 
this deficiency, two can be considered as requiring notice in 
this place : ^t of Fkof. Db Mohoah, and that of Sir Wil- 
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LUM Hakilton. The work of Mr. Thompion jut referred 
to, ifl, in its eaeentud featnree, little, if toy tLing, more thau ui 
ezpoaitiou of Sir William's theory. 

Prof. De Morgan has eAmed a name in hia own depart- 
ment (mathematioe), which aoholan hereafter will be pleased 
to remember and oontomplate. But philosophy, in any of ita 
departments, b not his oalling. His theory is essentially nn- 
merical. He measures every thing by numerical qnantity 
rather than logical For the pnrposes of calculation, 2 X, X, 
and X' are truly different terms, and can no more he sabati- 
tnted for each other than X, Y and Z. In this ease, X, Y and 
Z, 2 X and X*, are assumed as representing simply num- 
ber ; that is, a number of onits. Now, units have no indi- 
vidual properties — nothing to distinguish one from another. 
Uuch less have they any separable accldentfi ; and the only 
difference, therefore, between the sums for which X, Y, Z, Sus., 
stand, is in the nomber of nnits comprehended in each sum, 
and, conseciuently, 2 X and X— the one being tvrice as much 
as the other — are no more the same than X and Y, when they 
represent those different qoantities. 

Bat the words or symbols used in Log^c represent the 
ooDceptions Uiat we form of objects of tliought, which are not 
units merely, but individuals also, having each of them insep- 
arable and peculiar properties of their own, upon which not 
only their adequate oonoeption, hut any use which we can 
make of that conception in the Formula, whether of mediate 
or of immediate deduction, depends. This foct has been over- 
looked in Prof! De Slorgaa's Formal Logic, to an extent 
which deprives it of any great value as a system. 

Perhaps the best test of any theory, is a comparison of ita 
dedoctions with the obvious &ets and first principles of know- 
ledge. Be Morgan refers to an anecdote told of Zerah Oolr 
burn, which relates, that having been asked how many blaok 
beans would make ten white ones, he replied — " ten if you 
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ikin 'tftn/** "But," idilB De Uorgui, "the ten Bkinnod 
beaaa would not be the same beans u before — except, indeed, 
to those to whom black in white." — (p. 54 Fonnal Logio.] 

In the common sense of mankind, the beans are the tame 
after being skinned. Philosophy may undertake to correct 
the common sense notbns of mankind, but Logic cannot. And 
with how maoh Huccesi philomphy can porsoe snch an attempt 
we will not now undertake to decide. Bat in this case it can- 
not sacceed. The conclosion, if established, would be gener- 
alieed at once — as in fact it ooght to be — and we should hare 
the doctrine that identity depends upon the separable accidents ; 
and then all science, all knowledge, ethics, and religion, too, will 
be afloat and diasolTcd into fragmenta. A man's separable ac<n- 
dents change from day to day ; oonseqaently his identity 
dianges. He is not the same man to-day that he was yesterday 
—is not bound to fulfil the oontracts of yesterday, or to suffer 
the penalty dne to its transgression. 

A theory that not only gives SBch results, but openly avows 
thent, may be safely oonudered ab ahiurdo. 

I cannot but r^ard Sir William Hamilton's theory as 
equally nnfonndcd. 

Sir William's name is one of the greatest of the present 
eentuiy of great names in philosophy. His rank will undoubt- 
edly be in the first olaaa — ^with Aristotle, Plato, Descartes, 
Locke, and Cousin — the &w great names that stud the galaxy 
of history. For an acquuntanoe with the Learning and works 
of others in the department of speculative philosophy, he stands 
Dnrtvalled, and probably will never be surpassed. But I have 
not been able to form any saoh high estimate of his attempts 
at originality. 

He assumes that there may be affirmative jadgments with 
distributed predicates. This is so. Bat, as I have showc 
(Part I, chap. II, sec. 3. — See also p. 65, ^ 244), this is nevet 
done l^ the m6r« fbroe of the affirmative copula. The fikct, H 
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&ct it be, in any cue, most always b« indioftted hj sometUng 
not essential to the jndgment, and I have provided for all BOoh 
oaees— (P- l^t 4 498— see 456). 

But, agUD, he assameB that there may be negative jndg- 
lAents with nadistiibated predicates. To this I have given 
what I think will be found a enffioient answer in p. 67 ^ 254 
ftnd the fMte. A sabjeot is excluded from a Predicate only 
because it has not the Essentia of the elaes-conoeptaon denoted 
by that predicate. Bat the Essentia of one part of the individ- 
uals contained in it, can never be different from that of another. 
Hence, whatever would exclude a subject &om a part of die 
predicate — that is, the predicate as an undistributed term- 
would exclude it for the whole of the predicate as a distribated 
term. 

If Sir William's theories were correct on these points, 
doubtless we should be obliged to abandon the old nomencla- 
ture altogether and be^n anew; as, indeed, Sir William pro- 
poses to do. But believing as I do, and for the reasons given, 
that his theory of quantification is fundamentally wrong, I 
tuve adhered to the old doctrine, so modifying the statement 
and exposition of it as to provide for the cues which he had 
regarded as demanding the new theory. 

It will alao be obeerved, that in the following treatise I 
have made more account of Method than recent writers have 
been generally inclined to do. Many of tUem, in fact, hare 
omitted it entirely. Perhaps the manner in which it had 
been treated by the scholastic writers, may serve, in some 
meaaure, as a jnetification for the estimate in which the modern 
authors have held that part of Logical Science. But not only 
is it of the utmost importance in itself; there is, moreover, aa 
I conceive, no way of obviating the objection to devoting so 
much time as is requisite to the mastery of what Whately and 
others with hini who omit method altogether, have included 
in their treatises, without revising that part of Logic which is 
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properly denoted by the word Method, and in thoB ^ving a 
pra«tieal direotim and applitiability to the whole study. This 
is what I hare attempted to do in the part on Method, and I 
hope that sdiolars and teachers will agree with me in the eeti 
mate I have p^ced upon the subject. 

If Logic is ae Cousin has remarked, " the Mathematios of 
thou^t," it must comprehend not only an analysis of the For- 
mula which we use in thinking, but also the methods of the 
auccesaful application of these Fonnuhe, and the disoosaion of 
Methods will require some consideration of the Matter to 
which they are to be applied, and the faculties by which we 
t^ply them. 

As the Analytic of Formnlie may be compared to Geometry, 
so Method may with equal propriety be compared to Arith- 
metic, Algebra, and the Calculus in pure Mathematics — the 
former treate of Form in Space, considered simply as continu- 
ODS quantity ; the latter of methods of finding results in dis- 
crete quantity. Such Methods are not only Addition, Sub- 
traction, Multiplication and DiviBion, Involntion and Evoln- 
tion, but also the Binomial Theorem, the system of Indetermi- 
nate Co^ffioieuts, aud all the Methods, lu short, of Differentia- 
tion and Integration. Every mathematician knows that the 
truth of the result depends upon two oonditioos, (1.) that Hie 
Method be applied to proper matter; and (2.) that the Methods 
tiiemselres are legitimate. 

I have also provided in the Appendix a liberal supply of 
examples for Praxis. These examples may not be sufficient 
to illustrate ever; principle and formula, as, from the necessities 
of the case, they are for the moat part ultimate parts in them- 
Belvea, and do not admit of the application of aome of those prin- 
ciples which relate to the construction of more comprehensive 
wholes. Our limits will not allow of the insertion of examples 
illustrative of some of the principles of Method whloh we have 
described: Such examples can be found only in the book^ ^nd 
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trMtiMa wlu<A are altogether too long to be reprinted hm. 
Nor oau the; be represented in aay brief or abetraot, in Bmh 
a waj as to test the principle or be of nse in oriticieiDg the 
examples themielTes. 

I hare also divided theee examples into olasses, so that, if 
thought beat, the; ma; be used as the student prograsea in 
the Analysis of Formnbe — the first fonr Boctions being arranged 
with a view to OOTrespoading diviaioiia of Part I. of this vork. 

Among the man; analo^es between Logic and Grammar, 
no one is more important and striking than that property in 
oommon from which it resnltA ; that as in the one case, so in tiie 
other, there is soaroely the possibility of getting a thorough 
know)edg« of prinoiplea and formula without mnoh experience 
in what in (grammar we catl parsing. This practice in Logic 
has come to be called PraaAa. It consiats in a careful and;BiB 
of all argnmentatire gentenees witJi reference to the logical 
connection and sequence of the judgments which the; exprees, 
tho methods of argumentation, and the adaptation of the 
Methods to the matter. 

But the ytrj process b; which we Aus perfect our know- 
ledge of the Principles and Formnbe into fiuniliarity with their 
use, is preoisel; that which we are obliged to practise in aD 
caaee where we appl; oar Logic at all in the purposM and oses 
of life. Praxis only makes perfect in the art of usiitg oar 
foonlties and our knowledge in the wider and more important 
spheres for which our studiei are designed to fit us. 

It is, I beKere, owing to the neglect of Praxis, together 
with the practical diffianlty (which nothing but much practice 
can remove) of putting propositions into a Formal shape, that 
the impression that a large part of the argmuenle in ever; book 
to which the mind assents, cannot, nevertheless, be put into 
any one of the known and recoguuEcd Formulfe, has become so 
general. 

language seldom e^ressM all that is in the thonghtA, tad 
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BtOl more seldom all that is implied in what is actnaUy said. 
Bales of rhetiHio and taste would forbid such prolixity, even if 
it were pouible. Bat Lc^a nvppoaea DOttiiiig, It demanda 
that all ttiat is in the thoo^t ehoold be fiiUy and ezpliritlj 
stated. And one who has ^ven a Aorongh logical analysis to 
any prodnotion, must of neceant; nnderstaod It as well as he 
iriut wrote it, and probably, in nine eases out of ten at least, he 
would resUy understand it much better. He muat nnderatand it 
ihorougMy, vriiieh is certainly more than can is all cases with 
propriety bo swd <tf the author himself. How many Enthy- 
m^nes are uttered, the Buppresaed premises of which are wholly 
anknowu and nnsuBpeoted to him who expresses the Entl^- 
nuone ? How many conditionals, the sequences of which are nn- 
Imown to the writer or speaker himself? Bat all the latent 
dements of these imperfect argnments mnst have been brooght 
oat, stated, and examined by him who has gone throogh with 
a tboron^ logical oritloism of the produotion. 

The stndent and the teacher likewise will probably find the 
chapter on Methods of inatmotion the least full and satisiko- 
tory of any. The reason for this is assigned in the ch^ter 
itself. I oonld not make it full and satia&otory without going 
further dmn unity of plan would permit into the department of 
Rhetoric, nor (waiving that objection], conld I go into the 
subject so fully as such a modification of my general subject 
would require, without expanding the volume beyond all reason- 
able bounds. And, after much deliberation, I have decided to 
send it out as it is, regarding it as the best that I can make 
of the matter now and under the present circomstanoes. Such 
as it is, however, I trust that it will not be found onwi»ihy 
of attention and diligent study. 

In eonclusion, I wish to express my decided conviction 
not only of the UBefnlness of Logic as an instrument, bnt also 
that it needs more attention and more time than any work on 
the mlijeet luAerto given to the publie, has seemed to me to 
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deserve. It is to all the qwcalatire saieDoea, ever; braacb of 
knowledge except mathematics, what uithmetio uid algebn 
are to the Mathematics themselves — as an iostromaDt in oon- 
etructing those sciences — and it is as nooosaar; ae grammar it- 
self to rhetoric, and all the departments of literal; oriticiain, 
dialectics, and oratory. 

In speakiDg thas of tbe importaooe of the soienoe, and of 
a thoroa^ edacatjon in it, I am not of course adToeating tbe 
introdnctioD of its technicalities and Formnlte into pnblio speak- 
ing and writing ; the analogy of grammar and rhetorio hohU 
here also. No one, in Bpeaking or writing, stops to parae kit 
words, or to name every figure of speech whidi he uses, or every 
rule of rhetorio which he may have had in mind when he wrote 
or spoke. No more is it expected that tlte same thing ahonld 
be done in regard to liopc. Here, as elsewhere, it may be 
said, the greatest art is to conceal art — to write with a perfect 
knowledge of all the termg and principles of the science of 
writing, and yet never thmet them forward in such a way as t« 
be offensive to good taste, or vexatious to the reader. 

To reason hgicaSy is not the same as to reason formaUy. 
All good reasoning is of neoesBity logical, jnst as all good writ- 
ing must fulfil the rules and requirements of grammar and 
rhetorio. But it is not expected that the arguments will 
always be stated in the precise forms that are given In diis 
book \ nor that all that is reqmsite to their completion shall 
be expresBly ^ven. Logic supposes nothing. It allows of no 
omisdons — no ellipses. On the contrary, rhetorio, good taste, 
brevity, uid more than all, the scantiness of thought in the mind 
of the speaker, make this necessary. Logic teaches what these 
omisMons are, how they are to be restored or prodnoed t« 
fill np the vacancies. And thus the reasoning folfils the For- 
mula — becomes formal — or, as it is commonly but very impro- 
perly called, logical. But nothing can be more idle than the 
olgection to the study of Logic, baaed upon the &ct that ita 
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Formulae and techuicftlities do not appear, and are not expected 
to ai^tear, in the written or published discoorfie of ordinary 
life. One mi^t with aa mnch propriety object to the stndy 
of the Binomial Theorem, on the gronnd that in eqnatiomi of 
the second degree, we seldom or never find the Bqnare of the 
Binomial complete. Without these Pormnbe and teohnicalitiM, 
what is written and said can never be comprehended or intel- 
ligibly diBonsaed. 

Bnt, after all, it most be distinctly considered that Logic, 
like the pore Mathematice, is only a means and not an end. The 
pursoit of the study may be Taluable as a discipline. Its 
results will be of great serrioe to any one who haa thoroughly 
ooiiq)reheiided them. Bnt if one looks to ita Formnhe as a 
■nbstatute for common sense in the common alUra of life, or 
of inTCBtigation in the higher porsuitA of literstore and soienoe, 
or of patioit and laborious tbouj^t anywhere, he will be sadly 
disappointed. 

W. D. WILSON. 

amiETA, Dec, ISfifi. 
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LOGIC. 



INTRODUCTION. 



1. The word Logic has been used in many different 
eenseB, and most treatises on the enbiect haye i^ niu^a. 
included matter belonging to ■widely differ- ■'"*"''■ 
ent spheres of thought and inquiry. It sometimes de- 
notes the science which explains the laws of thought 
merely. It is sometimes used to denote the art of con- 
vincing and persuading. It has been thonght to imply 
the consideration of the means of discovering truth, and 
also the general^rinciplea of ^Method. 

2. Philosophy was in existence and cnltivatad some 
time before JJoajc appeared as a distinct phjio,„ph»b». 
Science or Art The reason is obviooa. Men *"!**"!■ 
do not seek a Canon of Truth nntil they feel the danger 
of error, and have reaped the bitter miits of its expe- 
rience. The earliest schools of Greek Philosophy (and 
of the Hindoo Philosophy we cannot now speak, for 
■want of chronological data) — the Ionian and the Pytha? 
gorean-rrrargned and dogmatized without fear or expec- 
tation of contradiction ; they were too sanguine and 
poofident to feel the need of Logic, 
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3. Bat as Boon ae the doctrines of these two schools 
came into conflict, some Canon, or test, of truth was found 

TiHocuinof to be necessary. I^ot only terms in which 
'■'*«■ to diseitse the points at isene, b«t an in- 

spection of first principles, and of the proceBses of 
dednctioD &om them, came to be regarded as indis- 
pensable to the discovery of trath, and the proper 
testing of tJie means by iriiich it may be proved to be 
true. 

4. !No system of Ix)gic, however, was formally de- 
jruiaita ttaa '^^''^ped and digested nntil AristotI& Aria- 

iuu™ of uu totle* himself, however, says Zeno flie Elear ' 

mtuBL ^.^^ ^^ £j^^ inventor of Logic, or rather 
Dialecti(», dtaXcKrimj. 

5. As soon, however, as Philosophy had su£BcientIy 
explored the field which it had to occupy, to form any 
dehnita idea of what ie contained iu it, we find Plato 
dividing it into three coordinate branches: — Phtmo, 

^^^ Ethic, and Logic ;t — the former including 

T^J^ phiiil: all of the Natural Sciences ; the second, all 
that concern the relations and duties of man ; 
and the latter, Logic, the science of mind, and the 
rnlea by which its activi^ is to be guided to the proper 
results. 

6. Logic is derived from the Greek Aoyof, and in 
to^, how tlie sense used by Plato, it means whatever 

■Md^piMo. pertains to the Mnd, the K^son, the imma- 
terial power or faculty which is manifested in the 
words and speech of men. Logic was used to denote 
the whole of what, in modem times, has been called 
Intellectual Philosophy, or Metaphysics. 

1. But Intellectual Philosophy or Metaphysics, in 
this broad extent of meaning, mcludes at least three 
distinct departments of science. 

(1.) I^gyohology, as it is called, describing the facts 
of the mind, of which we are immediately conscions; 
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Sach as Seneation, Ferceptioii, Absbwition, 
ConceptioD, Asaociatioii, Imagination, Memory, Intui- 
tion, JndgmenL Inference, &c. 

(3.) MeU^hy»ui8 proper, which inTestigates the 
necessary a priori cooditions aoA laws of MdUpuriia. 
thoitght and the ideas which determine cognition 
and jadgment, and those neces&ary axioniB, or first 
principles, which are asBamod in all sciences, and 
onderlie ^em, as the ground of their possibiUty and 
reality. 

Aid (3.) Logic ; which treats of the relatione of 
eonceptions to one another ; the dednetion i,,^ ^ ^^ 
of secondary from primary and intuitive "™>'«'w°» 
judgments, and the laws of Synthesis, by which tmths 
are eonatmcted into systems. 

8. The last element of this definition is what has 
nsnally been called Mbthod ; and latterly Hto»<iM\a- 
there has been a tendency to regard it as a '*°'^ '""''■ 
science by itself, Exclnmng Method, therefore, from 
onr defimtion. Logic may be defined as the Science of 
Dedudme ThmkMig. 

9. As there may be true and legitimate deductions 
as well as such as are false and delusive, tod, , g^- 
there mast be a Science of deduction, by '™* 
which the true may be distinguished from the false ; 
and the laws and formulas of deduction itself so ex- 
plained and developed, as to enable one to select and 
pursue those methods which lead to right conclusions, 
and avoid those that are faUacious. 

10. Bnt it is necessary for the practical benefits of 
the science, to take some note of language, n, „i,uo„ „ 
or the words and signs by which thmking ^S^'«"^- 
is expressed ; of the matter of which we ^'^ 
think and reason ; and especially of the various ways 
in which the Formulse may be used in the construction 
of what, in popular language, are called Arguments ; 
these form the transition from Logic, as a Science, to 
Logic as an Art Logic, as an Art, is more properly 
called DiaUcUes or Mhdoric. It is, of course, wim 
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XiOgic as a Science, that we have chiefly to do in tiiu 

Toloine. 

H. The pnrpoee which we have now before ns does 

not lead ns to regard Logic as a means of discorery, 

Betaa-, °'" ^ ^° conatrocting such methods of argo- 

MciHwb^ii mentation, as are used in speeches and bqt^ 

""" as to be most snccessfdl in a dialectic point 

of view ; not, in short, to teach directlv A^^w to reason 
welly bnt rather what \& good reasomng, and whj^ it 
is BO. 

12. In this view, Logic BostainB abont the aame 
relation to pnhlic writing and speaking that Gtrammar 

Lope uuio- does, or that Moral Science snstains to good 
SE^ ^,''™m morals ; the Science of Music to good sing- 
*™'™' ing ; or anatomy and physiology to the prin- 

ciples of health and the practice of Medicine and 
Surgery.* 

13. As in Grammar, for example, we need some 
terms and names, by which to represent! the parts of 

^^ speech, and the rules determining the inflec- 

i mpmct ? " tion and relation of each part to others, and 
to the whole sentence ; so in Loffic we need 
names for each part of a process of tHoaght, and 
rules and laws determining their relation, both for 
the purpose of discussing and analyzing the thoughts 
of othera, and to assist m the due expression of onr 
own. Without such aids it is impossible to study 
Khetoric and Oratory, or Psychology and Metaphy- 
sics with much success ; and they are of the greatest 
importance in all departments of study and mBtrue- 
tion. 

14. There is obviously a distinction between a pro- 
cess of thought and the matter about which the thoughts 
rarniuN]M.t- are occupied; the order, arrangement, and 

**' """"^io*' dependence of the thoughts upon one another 
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mxy remain the same, and the matter be different; and 
vice versa, the matter may remain the same, and the 
order and sequence of the toougfats be different. Hence 
the distinction between the J^orm of an argoment, 
or processes of thought, and the Matter; the Form 
denotes merely the order, dependence, and arrange- 
ment of the thoughta. Thas, if I say, " men are 
mortal, and therefore they shoald prepare for death ; " 
and " men should prepare for death because they 
are mortal ; " the Matter wonld be the same in each 
case, bnt the form would be different, Bnt if I 
ehonld say, "men are mortal, therefore they Bhonld 
prepare for death ; " and " spring is coming, therefore 
we should prepare for Bommer;'' the Form would be 
the same ia both instances, but they would differ in 
matter. 

15. But again, in any continuous process of argu- 
mentation, as in a Speech, an EssaT, or a Heutad. 
Book, these Forms or Formulee may oe combined and 
used in different relations, and follow each oUier in 
different order. Hence, besides the Matter and Form 
of an argument, we have to consider also the Method ; 
that is, the way in which the Forms are used. Thus, 
if I wish to prove that four times twenty-five is one 
hnndred, I may do it by writing twenty-five four 
times, each directly under the other, and then add 
them, vp ; or, by writing it once witii a four under 
it, and then mtdUply, the result will be the same in 
each case, but the Method will be different ; the 
former ie the Method of Addition, the latter of Multi- 
plication. 

16. Logic is called Formal, and sometimes Atio- 
hfUc, when it inyeBtigat«s the varieties and Fonxj u«is. 
laws of the FormnUe. "When it goes farther and in- 
quires into the grounds of the validity of these Formulee, 
it is called Rational ; and when it goes one RxiGaL 
step farther, and takes into consideration the diversities 
of the various kinds of matter, and the peculiaritieB in 
the forms of egression by which that matter is repre- 
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eented, and the applieation of Fonnnls as modified 
An«B4. by the nuttter, it becomes what we (udl Ap 

17. Logic always presapposee, or tabes for grsDted, 
Loric m certain premises or Btartiiig'^iDts ; the 
o^^ ™" truth or Msehood of which it belongs to 
other branches of science to determine. It is concerned 
Bow V H"- '*'ith the tmth of PropositionB, only bo far as 
S^^rStS? they are given as resulting from certain 
^'^••^ others. But the first elements of reasoning, 

the primary facts, it takes &om other branches of know- 
ledge, as they have been ascertained and established 
in those branches representing them. It does not un- 
dertake to prove the self-evident axioms or the primary 
&Gts of science in any department ; but wim those 
axioms and facts, given in philosophy and experience, 
it directs and gnidee the mind at every step, to its most 
remote results, to the highest generslizations, and to 
&e most comprehensive truths j as well ae in eveiy 
application of those truths to the practical purposes 

Logic therefore does not supersede, but rather pre- 
supposes, a knowledge {derived from other sources) 
duu "^ *^® subject matter with which our minds 
kn uVpnr may be occupied. It simply explains the 
"""■ laws by which the mind is guided in arrang- 

ing and combining that matter into scientific systems, 
and in its application to the various purposes and uses 
of life. 

38. Nor, again, does Logic propose a new way for 
doing what we have been accustomed to do in an- 
other. From the earliest development of 
ai^mStiti intellect, and the very commencement of 
"™"' intellectual activity, the mind has been ac- 

customed to think and to draw inferences, or think 
deductively ; so that we have all been long in the 
practice of Logic, before we begin the study of its 
science. 

19. Those forms and processes in which we proceed 
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ttom one tlioaght to another, which depends npon the 
preceding, are called in the popular langnage Arga 
meats. How long soever or how complicated soever 
they may be, Formnlce and Method are thus undistin- 
goished from each other. The FormulsB, or BiiiixiHu 
separate processes, each of which has one subject and 
but one, are called in Logical language, SyUogitma; 
the word is of Greek origin, and signifies a putting 
together for the sate of a Conclusion. 

20. A SjUogism, therefore, first presents itself to 
our reflective thought as a completed thing ; ^ ^^^ ^ 
having already all of its parts, and most of •STUDf-in. 
them in their legitimate places, and connected with the 
other parts. Each argument consists of several Pro- 
positions y .one of which we call a CoTidu- ^ht j>u(> or 
»ion, and the others the Premises ; these ' ■^i™*'™' 
Propositions consist most of them of two terms and a 
Oopuia. One term, called the Subject, de- suImiioi-pi»- 
Qotes that about which we are speaking ; *'■*"'■ 

the other, called the Predicate, denotes what we say 
of it ; and the Copula is the verb affirming or deny- 
ing the agreement between the Subject and Predicate: 
as A is B, or A. is not B. Here " A. " is the ^^ 
Subject, " B" is the Predicate, and "is" {!""'{>«' "S 
and "is not" the Copula; the former of "'* "" 
which is called the Aff/nnati/oe and the latter the Nega- 
ti/m Copula. 

21. That act of the mind by which the Copula is 
affirmed or denied, is called a Judgment, ^ jsddssat. 
or when expressed in words, a Proposition, ^SmocSS^ 
"A" and "B" are called Terms, and that ""ip"'- 

in the mind which they represent, is called a Cognition, 



e come therefore to Conceptions or Cognitions, as 
the simplest element with' which Logic, in ^^ . 
our use of the word is concerned, and the iho •wrti™ 
point of departure with which we must '"'' 
commence m the methodical construction of the 
Science. 
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8 ISTBODUOniCBS. 

23. Loeic, boweTer, preeapposes some knowledge 
of PBychology, and we mnBt look to that for the ezpu- 
nation of some of the facts and terms which 
nw fSSS. it aesnmes as alreadv known. These, how- 
ever, for the sake of completeness, we will 
nm over in a very cuiBory manner. 
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PART I. 

ANALYSIS OP FORMULA. 



CHAPTEK I. 

or TEEHB. 



23. Tebmb are the words or signs hj whicli any 
conceptibn or cognitdon is expressed, for the Tun naat. 
pnrpose of conveyiDg it Jrom one mind to another. 



Of Cbn^^ti(ms. 

24. When we look at any object an act of the mind 
ensaes, which in psychology is called per- PBrnptmii. 
ceivmff — and the result of that act is called a Peboep- 
TioN. But the mind retains the result of that act 
after the object has been removed &om any phy- 
sical connection with qb, and the mind can recall it at 
pleasure. In thiB view of it, that result is called a 
ooHCEPTioN or a coaNmoH. 

25. Perception is an instantaneouB act, and on 
each occasion, when the same object is pre- ^ idhmh*. 
sented anew to the senseB, we perceive it "™" "* 
Buew, and form anew, or a^ain, a cognition of it "We 
have thos at the second tune a new or second per- 

1* 
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c«ption, wlucK the mind compsree with the first, and 
g^vea the judgment of identity in regard to the object 
which occasioned them. 

26. But if the perceptions differ 90 much or in auch 
ways as to imply a difference in any of the insepa- 

rable properties of the object perceived, 
diTwkircirob- the miod conceives the objects as diverse 
""^ from each other. 

27. In Logic we regard the different cognitions of 
the same object as one and the same cognition, ez- 

^^^ cept when we wish to take into considera- 
yuom sf'Si tion the changes which the object itself 
"" may undergo, by a change of those sepuable 

accidents and modes of^ existence, which may be 
changed without changing the identity of the object 
itaelt 

28. A distinction is sometimes made in the nse 
of the words " cognition" and ^^ conception" by which 

iHrtmstmiiw- tlis former is used to denote the idea of 
i»r''iod"S'B- one' individual object only: as "ji man," 
Hpiioa. (i jj pejii^" &c. ; and conception, the idea of 

a class: as ^^ mankind" "v^Hages, ^^ pens" &c. I 
shall not take pains to adhere to this distinction very 
clceely ; ^though I shall never employ the word 
** cognition " to denote the idea of a class. I shall, 
however, very often use the word " conception " when 
I mean to refer to the idea or cognition of an individual 
thing only. 

29. A conception or a cognition ma.y be adequate or 
inadequate. It is adequate only when it includes, so 

^^ that we may be said to know, all the pro- 
j^«M« Md perties, uses, purposes, and the liistory of the 
object ; otherwise it is, strictly speaung, in- 
adequate. 

30. No one of the senses by itself and alone can 
ever enable ns to form an adequate conception of any 

DinrH HD' object. We see its color ; we sTneH its odor ; 
r£°S «i™Jl^ we taste its flavor ; we fed its density and 
■uus cowm- jtg smoothness, &c. Nor can we ever know, 
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or form an adequate eaaceptiou, of any considerable 
proportion of the objects vitn which hnnLan knowledge 
IB occupied, by any contact of those objects with our 
own senses. Hence we have to rely upon the testimony 
of others, historians, travellers, and observers in every 
department of science, for by for the largest part of 
what we know. 

31. Moreover, there are many objects of thought 
of which we have conceptions, which- how- ctmvum 
ever never have and never can have any •rf"™- 
connection with the external eenaes, as means of cog- 
nition; Bueh as truth, justice, virtue, eternity, &c. 
These objects of thought are sometimes called Ideas, 
and are said to be Tumished by the Keaeon itself. 

32. It would appear that man can have but very 
few, if any, conceptions or cognitions that 

are strictly and absolutely adequate ; and ^MotSuM^ 
hence we are accustomed to call those " in- ""' 
adequate " only, which are not sufficient for the purpose 
for which the conception itself is used. Thus, if one 
were ^writing a treatise upon iron, and did not know, 
or have as a part of his conception of iron, its property 
of becoming magnetized, his conception would be in- 
adequate. But it his object was merely to describe its 
adaptedness to some particular purpose, not at all 
affected by its magnetic properties, his conception 
might be adequate for that purpose ; without includ- 
ing a knowledge of its susceptibility to magnetic in-: 
fiuences. 

33. Logic requires, and always presupposes, that all 
conceptions which are introduced ae elements 

of its Formulse, are adequate in this second- ixm^eSi 
' ary and limited sense. And if any concep- """* 
tion is not adequate, it must be rendered so by furthec 
acquaintance with the object of thonght which it repre- 
sents to the mind, and the conception can be conveyed 
adequately to the minds of others by means of defini- 
tions, description, &e. 

81. The objects of which our cognitions ace formed, 
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are distingniBhed BRpoa»ihU, impo»t3iU, and red. An 
oMMh of object is aaid to be real when it has an ac- 
"^t^JUS, t^A^ eziBt«nce. It is said to be posaible when 
""^ it is not known to liave any existence, but is 

neverthelese enpposed to have the poseibili^ of eziet- 
ing ; thus all realities were merely possible before fljey 
were broneht into actnal existence. Bat an object oY 
thought which can never exist, is called impoaaible, as 
a triangle with only two sides. 

Z&. Bealitles, or things real, have also been disdn- 
gnished into two clasees : the Healitiee of Being and 
^^^ the jRealUies of Truth. Mind, and all the 
M» iDd et forms of material existegce, ore considered 
as Realities of Eeing or Existence. But, 
besides jostice, virtue, i&c., which exi«t only as proper- 
ties of some intelligent being ; there are also certain 
objects of thonght, as time, space, the point, the line, 
&c., and the nrst axioms of all knowledge, as the 
whole is equal to the sum of its parts, &c., which 
have no guhatanUal existence, and from their very 
nature they can have none. Nor yet are they con- 
sidered as merely the properties of any substance, 
whether material or immaterial. Tieir reality would 
reroaiQ unchanged even if there were no mind in 
existence to comprehend them. They are called Realir 
tieacf Truth. 

36. It has sometimes been said, that we CMi have 
no conception of the impossible. Bat we mnst make 
a distinction between a conception and the 
oTita^iiwS' construction of an image of the object in the 
mind. An image of the impossible we can- 
not have, bnt a conception we may have ; for we use 
the word conception to denote any thing of which we 
can speak. If, therefore, we can speak of that which 
is impossible, we can have a conception of it, which 
comprehends all the properties that can be predi- 
cated of it — a conception therefore adequate to all 
the parposes tor which a conception can be needed or 
nsed. 
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8T. The objectB of thonght, of which we fbim con- 
ceptions or cognidonB, are considered as bob- naktioBi ot 
taining Beveral different relations to each c«w«i~. 
other, upon which dednction depends in several ways ; 
HQch as SnbBtance and Fropertr, Whole and ite Fa^is, 
Cause and Effect, Identity, Difference, Besemblance or 
Similarity, Contrariety and Analogy. 

8ECTI01T n. 
Of SiihfAwnce and Properttiea. 

38. By SuBaTABOs, we mean, that which can be con- 
ceived of as existing by itself {^uod tubUat sdHtmn. 
per 86). By a Pbofebtt, an object of thought which 
cannot be conceived to exist, except as in- p»p>rt. 
hering in some Substance ; thus iron is a substance ; 
hardness is a property of it. 

39. Each Substance must have several properties, 
and may have many. Consejiuently, any _^^^^^ 
sabject may have many predicates; thus, huHnnina- 
" MaMer is extended," " MaUer is divisi- 
ble," "Matter is inert," &c. ; — ^* Iron is hard," 
"Iron is malleable," "Iron is ductile," "Iron ia 
useful," &c. &c. 

40. Each predicate also may be predicated of more 
than one subject ; thus, not only la " Iron g„„ mea 
hard," but " Lead is hard," " Diamond is 2 5^,^^ 
hard" " Oak is hard," &c. iiiik™. 

41. When a term is thus used as a predicate, it ia 
said to he predicated of its subject ; ana the F»«Mia<. 
Bubiect is said to be in the caiegory denoted by the 
predicate ; thus, " man is vwrtal" Here c<u«m. 
" mortal " or " mortality " is said to be predicated of 
" man," and " man " is said to be in the categtoy 
" mortal." 

43. Words or terms which may thns be predicated 
of several subjects, are called Predicablea t** r,a6bau»,. 
OategoretruUio / those which cannot be pre- cm«™»^ 
dicated of more than one subject are called ttto^""*^ 
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AeategorenuUic. Sach are fill words standing for indi- 
vidual objects, proper names, &c. 

43. Any word which expresses aa object, or the 
property as belonging to or inhering in its enbatance, 
^^ JB called a ocmcreU term: as "white" 

" long," &c. Bnt a word that express^ the 
property considered by itself as an object of thonght, 
AbMnMunu. is Called an abstract term; aa " wfUteness," 
"length," &c. 

44. But Buch terms as " white," " long," &c., while 
they tZenote the abstract property, also imply Bome- 

thing that ie " white," " long" &c. Hence 
ud claiHu Biich terms are called CdmorATTVEs, and are 
™' said to denote the property of ^^ length" for 

instance, and to con/note the body or substance that is 
long. 

45. Every conception is considered as having two 
fc*M 1^ elements, a Sphere and Matpee ; or, as it 

mHiini. * ' is Bometimes designated, a Cornprehermon 
and an Intension. 

46. The &>here or Corrmrehenaion is the number of 
spben. individoals iuclndea in the conception for which 
a word stands. Thus, take the word " hard," or " hard- 
ness," the sphere of the conception includes every ob- 
ject of which we can say "it "it, is hard." 

47. The Mailer or ^Biieneion of a conception is the 
uuur. number of properties which may be ascribed to 
the eubiect or substance of which we have a concep- 
tion. Thus with the subject " Iron," the matter of the 
conception ia " A(W(in«S8, "ductility" " maUeabH/ity" 
&c., including whatever may be predicated of iron. 

48. Or to take the conception "man," the sphere 
includeB Ctesar, Cicero, Washington, &c,,&c., every indi- 
vidual of whom we can say that "he is for was] a 
man ; " the matter of the conception is " ottnanous" 
" bwisd," " ratioTud" " religious, " accountable" &c., 
including' ^ery thing that can be predicated of man, 
whether as a physical, or an intellectual, or a moral 
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49. A distinction is sometimes made in E^aking ot 
conceptions between being contained tn a c«iWMd oi 
conception and being contained vnd^r it SV"*^ 
The Matter is said to be contained in the con- "p'™' 
ception ; thus raiwnal is contained in the conception 
*' man." But Cfesar, Washington, Bonaparte, Frank- 
lin, Ac, are said to be contained under the conceptioQ 
" man." 

50. The Matter of a conception limits and deter- 
mines the sphere; thus we include in the TbiHaiurH- 
conceptiou or class "man," every individnal ■""""•s'l™- 
who has the properties of a man. 

51. Conceptions of the same object formed from dif- 
ferent points of view, are called AUemate AitoW^om- 
C&nc^imis. Hence Alternate ConceptionB "'^"^ 
each denote the same sphere by different matter, and 
coDBtitute different names for the same object. Thus 
"height" and "depth" are Alternate Conceptions of 
distance, perpendicular to the horizon, viewed from 
different points. Almost eveiy object in Katnre has 
several names, according as it is viewed in one or an- 
other of tbe relations which it sustains. Thus a Natu- 
ralist would speak of certain animals as '^ sheep" 
simply ; the Farmer, with reference to his farm, would 
call tnem " stoci ; " and the Commissary, with refers 
ence to their use as a supply for the army, would caU 
them "provieitms." 

53. The cognition of the sphere and the matter of a 
conception are not usually simultaneous acta. 
In the first perception of'^ a single object, we •oqut^taion' 
get the sphere ol its conception, by means 
of some of its most obvions properties; we acquire the 
others, one after another. In the question, " whai « 
thatf" "that" refers to the sphere of the conception 
which we already have in our minds ; and " wAai " to 
the matter whi(^ we have not and wish to acquire. 
The same thing occurs in efforts at recollection. We 
remember that something happened, was said or done, 
without remembering wwU it was ; we have the sphere 
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of its coDceptJOD ID our memory, but the matter has for 
tlie mostpart escaped us. 

58, Tke qnestions "who" and "what," ate an- 
swered by the matter of a conception, which enables 
anriiaai what ^ to determine the sphere. But the qnea- 
wiiu) ud wtaiciii ti(j^ "which," is answered by the sphere 
of the conception, — which enables us to study out the 
matter for ourselves. 

5i. But in regard to the conception of a class, we 
get the matter of the conception oefore the sphere, 
emce it is the matter which determines and linuts Uie 
sphere. 

66. Among the properties or attributes of an object 
of thought, we distmguish some that are inseparable 
fifom it, as extension and divisibility from matter ; and . 
in a man his complexion, his features, his stature, &e. ; 
and other properties which are separable or different, 
at different tmiee' and in different places, as sickness 
and health ; his posture, as sitting, standing, or walk- 
ing, &c. ftoperties of the former Kind are said to con- 
Ewenn tai Btitute the Essenoe * of an object of thought ; 
•*'** the latter its modes of existence ; thus the 

name of any object always implies all the essence 
of its reality, lent' if we wish to express its modes 
we must ada something to the name, expressive of that 
mode ; thus " George Washington " denotes the man, 
but does not imply any thing of his modes, as sick- 
ness or health, eating or sleeping, commanding an 
army, presiding in his cabinet, or delivering his fare- 
well address. 

56. Most terms, however, denote a sat^tance as 
existing in some particular mode ; and substance and 

* We am the vord "Sutnet" ia ibiLogiaal gense and not it* Onto* 
1<^ob1, u denotine that which it ii in itself, aside hoai all the change* 
it maj undergo, without becoming a different objeot; end not that 
which ie necessary to ita exiatenoe aa an object in reality. Witbont 
ita Enenee, in its ontologicsl sense, an object conld not exist at all; 
bat in Uie Logi«*I sense it might exist as an indiTidnal in Mjolher 
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mode, in Logic, ie somewliat an arbitrary i^TTrtmSS; 
distinction. Strictly speaking, in the onto- "'"••"'^ 
lexical senBe there are bnt two enhstances, matter 
and spirit ; and most other words denote one or the 
other of these snbstaDces existing in some particular 
mode ; thns take the word '* mr" it denotes matter 
existing in a certain mode. Again, considering " air " 
to be a substance, and " wiTid " is a modu term, 
denoting the existence of " air " in a particniar state ; 
or if we take " wind " for one anbstMitive word, then 
*' gale " will be a modal denoting the existence of wind 
in some one of its modes. 

57. When any property, or a nnmber of them, are 
considered as constituting sereral objects of thought, 
to which they belong, a class, these properties are 
called EssENTU. ; thus " man " denotes a ewiul 
claas ; and those properties, without which one would 
not be called a man, are the Eeeentia of the class ; and 
the class, with reference to these Essentia, g«w 
is called a Oenos. Essentia is the matter of the con- 
ception, and the Genus is it« sphere.* 

58. A word denoting a Genus is called a GeTieral 
term. But if the word denote a number of osiis™i *ad at- 
individuals, not by essential marks belong- '""••twbi* 
ing to each of the individnals separate^, but rather 
by some mark which belongs to them only as a whole, 
or a body, the word is called a GoLLBunvE term ; aS 
"congress," "church," "army." 

59. From the nature of a general term, whatever 
may be predicated of the term, may be pre- tMem^ta 
dicated of any individual object inclaaed «[«, 
under it ; thns if we say, " man is a two-footed being," 

■ I do not tkink go much baB been taaiv of tbe distiaction betweCD 
tlie termg wkich denote tbe matter, oad-thoBS which denote the spheres 
of eoQceptioDB, m miebt with profit, in eipUining what hsa been oalled 
the PremcableB. Of these. Porphyry, and liter him the Scholastics gener- 
allj, hare' reckoned fire: Crenns, Species, DiffcreDtio, Property and 
Accident ; the two firat, Qenus and Spedes, denote sphere^ and the 
other thiM mstter of eonoeptiona. 
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we may amy of escli man, " he baa two feet" Bnt 
this it not tme of the coUectiTe tenn ; thos we can 
»ay of the church, " it is a divine institntion," but 
we cannot saj of it« memben, " they are a divine in- 
Btitntion." 

60. Some words are used only as collective terms, as 
tiiOBe just mentioned ; while others are sometimes used 

^^ ae coUective, and at other times as general. 

■Md to bBOi Thns if we say, "the Romans conquered 
""■ Carthage," we cannot say that " Cicero con- 

quered Csrdifl^e, although he was a IComan. " I£o- 
mans" is here used as a collective term. But if we 
say, the Bomans spoke the Latin language, we may 
say of Cicero, be spoke the Latin, for we then use 
" Komans " as a general term. 

61. When we consider any of the properties of 
an object as distingnishing it u^om a class to which it 
DHbmrtk. does not belong, those properties are called 
DiFFiCBKinu, or distingniBhiDg marks. And all the 
individuals which have these marks or properties, 
•pmIm. are called a SpEciEa. Thus woolly hair, 
black skin, &c., if considered aa distinguishing tboee 
who have them from other men, are the Differentia ; 
and " Negro " is the term denoting the species thns 
distinguished. 

62. Hence the same property may be either Essentia 
or Differentia, just according to the point of view from 

UMtBiit ud which it is regarded. If we regard black 
uilS^"iKtm to akin, woolly hair, &g., as constitntjng a class, 
■uhmjhi. tiigQ Negro ia a Genus, and these properties 
are Essentia. But if we have in mind at the same time 
" man," aa a higher and more comprehensive class, 
including those who have black skins, woolly hafr, Ac, 
as well as others which have them not, " man " is the 
genua, and " Negro " is the species. 

68. Hence those properties which are the Differen- 
tia of a class, considered aa a species, become Essentia 
when the same class is regarded aa a genus, including 
speciea under it, and vice versa. 
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64. Propertdes, when regarded as Eaeentia or Dif- 
ferentia, are coDBiAered hernial ; bntwhen Frap.ninBi- 
not 80 regarded, are usnally spoken of as ^^ " *^' 
AcoiderUM.* 

65. When any property is considered as distin- 
gnisliing one individual from another, it has in.epu.big 
Been called Ihskpakable Ajoon>EHT, Imdivi- *"*!••'■ 
DUAL Mabk or PBouuABiTr ; and the object thas de- 
note, is called an Ln>iyi]>TrAL.f mdiTidiid. 

66. Hence Individuals are included under Species, 
Species under Genera, and so on ; Genus ^ iBdiiuJaJ^ 
being considered the higher and compre- oSdmS!" 
hen<£ng sphere, and Species and Indiviauals, each in 
order, K>wer and comprehended spheres. 

67. Spheres are said to ccmunde or be comoident, 
when they contain some individuals commoo .MKwcan- 
to both ; as for instance, " Christian " and kuu. 

" man ; " since all who are included in the sphere 



" Propertioa that belong to na inaividnal, or to the iii(lividn«U of a 
oIuB only, are Bsid to be pecidiar to that individaal or clats. If a pro- 
perty baloagB to oil the iadlTiduala of the class, it in general in respoct 
to the class, or nniversal. If it belongs to soTeral clawea, it is said to 
ba common ; a commcn property. 

Properties, when conadered in reference to some eod or object, 
for which the thinff to which thej^ belong is desired or desire^ 
am also called Qu<Uilitt, or that whieh qualiJUi a thing for ite use or 

t It will appear from the aboTe, that of Uie five PredicabUs of Por- 
-ry, two, GenoB and Species, must be uonos, as denoting classes ; 
tbe other three, Differentia, Property, and Accident, will be adjee- 
■ ; thus, of John Smith, we predicate, as they say, Otntu, " " 



Speeifi, "Caneasian;" Differenlia, "white;" Properly, "cirilizod;" 
Afciikrtl, " Tery short," or " sitting in a chair." 

Qenns and Species ore said to predicate "in Quid;" Differentia, 
"t» Qualiqviii ;" Property and Accident, " j« Quala." 

"Genus," says Aldrich, "ia that which is p-cdicated of many, as 
their maieriai or common part, as " animal."-— dJifTcrenti a, that which 
ia their formal part, aa "rational." — Property, Uiat which is joined 
with the essence, as " risible ; "—and Accident, that which is eon- 
&ngenXly joined lo the essence, as "white," "black," "to sit." But 
in this accoont of terms, he regards Exsenfia and Differentia as one, or 
the Differentia as the Essentia (see Aldrich, Oxford ed. 1S4», p. 20, and 
llieiuites). 
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denoted by *' Christiftii," are in the aphere " man " alao ; 
since " CuriBtians are men." 

68. Bnt if two spheree have no individual com- 
mon to both, thej are called confy-t^ or opposite 
Bpberes ; as " dog " and " man," " Christian'' and 
"Mahometan." 

Contrary or opposite splieres, however, although 
thej may hare no mdiTidnal coutained imder them com- 
mon to both, may, neverthelesB, have matter contained 
AniofHii ill them in common. Thus any two species 
Bptant. comprehended nnder the Bame genus, must 
be contrary B|mere8 ; as black or white, as properties 
of men, so that no object can be in both at the same 
time ; yet black and white may be both Bpcciea of men, 
in which the essentia of humanity is common to all the 
individoals in both species. Such spheres are called 
Analogous. 

69. That genus which can never be comprehended 
ewBBum nnder a higher genns, is called the 9tanmum 

""""■ or ni(mm.um genus. That species which 

can never comprehend one below it, is called the 

loBu Bpa infiim^ species. All others are Called sub- 
****- alternate species and genera. Ihe genns, 

however, which is njext above any two or more co- 

Pniiuta ordinate species is called, in reference to 
'^°'"' those species, the prosm^maie germs ; as 

" man " is the proximate genua to " Negro " and 
" Mongol." 

70. Those properties which indicate only the dif- 
H^nMa ferent modes of the Bame individual, are 

Accidenu. called Sefabable Aooidento ; as sicknees or 
health in man, sharp or dull in a knife. 

71. When attributes are common to all the indivi- 
duals of two or more species, they are called Ihdif- 
iDHftniHu. FEBKNTTA, or pottUs of indifference ; or even 
sometimes " common properties," as to have hoo& is 
conmion to the horse, ihe ox, the goat, the sheep, &c. 
Hence the havhig hoofs ia the point of indifference to 
those several spedea, and may become the Essentia of a 
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proximate genus, nnder whic^ all hoofed animala eliaU 
be comprehended. 

72. Hence the Differentia is essential to the species, 
and tlie peculiarities or inseparable accidents are essen- 
tial to the individual. 

73. The matter of a term, naed as a general term, 
is the Essentia of the Gtenns; the matter T>ieH«u«or 
of a term, nsed as a specific term, or to o*^^t™-- 
denote a species, is the Essentia of the Proximate Ge- 
nus (and of course, therefore, of all hi^er of aeteHa 
and comprehending geaera), plus the Dmer- ■''"™- 
entia of that species. And the matter of an individual 
term is the Essentia, plus the Differentia, ofindj>id»i 
plus the Inseparable Accidents or individual ''™" 
properties. 

74. Besides this matter, however, every class must 
have some properties which are not considered as either 
Essentia or Differentia, and each individual ^^ 
must have some separable accidents, which Mu<*i"a- 
are not necessarily included in the concep- ^'™'' 
tion of the individuaL Thns, in forming a conception 
of a man, it is not necessary that we should include in 
the conception any particnlar posture, style of dress, 
state of health, &c., although he cannot ezjst except in 
some poetnre, state of health, &c. 



SEcnoN m. 

Of the Whole cmd its Porta. 

75. The sphere of any conception is regarded as a 
whole. But there are three ways of consid- ,rhoiei, or 
ering wholes ; that is, there may be three ""' *^^ 
alternate conceptions of the same whole, which we call 
LogiccA, Continuous, and CoUedioe wholes. The esti- 
mate of a whole is called QnAsmr ; the process of 
resolving the whole into parts, is called Division. 
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1. Of Qd. 



76. As there are three alternate conceptions of any 
whole, so there are three ways of eBtimating the amount 

QmBiiu. gf of that whole, or three kinds of Qnantitj- ; 
*™ ^i- Zogical, Cemtiniunis, and Discrete. 

77. Logical Qoantitj is that which estimates the 
comparative size of Uie sphere of concepttons, as mea< 

Lo^aioma- Bured hv the individuals inclnded nnder 
^- them ; thus a speciea is always less than its 

proximate genns, and bo on. 

78. In Continnoofl Quantity the object of thonght 
is always considered simply as a reality ; thus a point, 

ccBiiDHHii ^ li°^ a snr&ce, a triangle, a circle, &c., are 
'i'"^- coasidered as continuons quantity. Theo- 
rems which are demonstrated concerning them in Geo- 
metry and Trigonometry, have no connection with the 
len^h of the bnes, or the amount of the area that may 
be inclosed by them. 

79. So also the propertieB which may be predicated 
of substances in different degrees of intensity, are con- 
sidered ^ continnous quantity. 

80. Disci^te Quantity contemplates a whole as a 
union or accmnalation of partB. Hieseparte may be 
DiKntsQuu- unequal, and each have a difierentia of its 
■"*■ own. Or they may be equal and have no 
distinguishing marks. In that case they are merely 
units, and quantity is mere number ; — the science of 

'this kind of quantity is Arithmetic. 

81. Li Continuous Quantity, the whole is not con- 
C(gbi»ia ceived as made up of parts, or divisible into 

w-apm. parts ; though of coiu^e it may be bo made 
up, and consequently divisible. 

82. In Discrete Quantity we have such terms as the 
cardinal numbers, fractional expressions. Nothing, or 
^m. ud zero, denotes not any quantity, but the ab- 
snta ouuttr! sence of quantity or quantification ; and the 
last egression, in discrete quantity, is the md^Jimte; 
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a sum so large that it cannot be expressed, the limit 
cannot be pointed out, bnt not so laree that it may 
not be increased by addition and dinuniBhed by sub- 
traction, 

83. In Continnous Quantity we have snch terms as 
denote indivisible objects of thonght; any 

object in fact whose conception does not im- jtauoJ aw- 
ply a union of parts. And besides names 
denoting snch objectB of thought, we have also the 
positive, the comparative, and uae saperlative forms of 
adjectives denoting degrees of intensity ; and the last 
expression of contmnons quantity is " injmite" and it 
implies that of which ezt^ision cannot be predicated.* 

84. Logical Quantity begins with the individual, 
and takes note of the higher classifications, j^„^ i„ ^ 
np to its last term, the Absolute, — that which "^ a™>«»- 
includes all being, which is genns without ever being 
flpecies^ the summnm genns. 

85. Discrete Quantity is applied to the objects 
which are inclnded in the terms of the other AnJuatiDnof 
kinds of quantity ; thus a line, or angle, are Sv^u'^LtSSi 
continuoua quantities. But when ^e say the »n*coiiiin«n«, 
line has so many feet, or the angle is of so many de- 
grees, we apply discrete quantity to the. measurement 

* Etas spMa and time form no exceptions to this I'emsrk : for nei- 
ther time nor ntace, strictly apeakicg, are extended. We hare simplf 
a conception of czteDsioQ, as applied to BOmethiag in apace or in time, 
bnt not to space and time tbemselvea. 

Among me many olassifications of properties, we have one that is 
naefal for many purposes — into primary and secondary ; of whicli the 
primary can be predicated of substances only, — the aeoondary not of 
aubatanoes at nil, but only of their primary properties ; tbna, aitenaion 
is a primary property of matter, length - is a secondary property — a 
property of the extension of a body. When we say a bod; is so lon^, 
we mean that its eitension or extent ia ao long, " Thinking " la a pn- 
msiy property of mind; "intense," "close, ito., are properties of 
' thinking." 

Now, "infinite" and "extension," are incompatible propertiea; 
both primary ; and can neither oF theiu be predicated of the other, noi 
in fact of the same aubatances. We say space is infinite, and we have 
extension in ^act. We'saj QOD is infinite, but we never apeak of 
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of objectBofcontmaonsqnantitT. In like manner, when 
we attempt to number the moividnals comprehended 
in the sphere of any logical whole, whether epecies or 
ffenns, it mnet be done in terms of discrete quantity ; 
OinB the discrete quantity of the sphere " man " is 
800,000,000 ; that is the whole nnmber of men on the 
earth. 

86. Bat by &r the greatest part of the properties 
of substances, considered as continnonB qnantity, can- 

NMinabiHu not ^6 measured by discrete quantity ; thus 
ag«SwiSS?£ ■we cannot measure in any such way die in- 
to ouuund. tensity of color, of taste, of smell, of density, 
&c., among the properties of material substances ; nor 
that of virtue, wisdom, courape, &c., among the pro- 
perties or attxibutes of mind. We may be able to 
distinguish a greater or a less intensity — that is, a 
more and a less — but h<no mnch greater or less is 
what we have no means of measuring or express- 
ing. 

2. Of Divisioirt 

87. That process by which a Whole is resolved into 
its Parts is called IfevrsioN j and, as there are three 

Diviiiw dt tin^ of Quantity, so there are three kinds 
uuH kiiHii. Qf Diviaion : Pnysical, Mathema^eal or Ifu- 
merical, and Logical. 

88. Phyaioai Divim^on divides continuons quantity ; 
thoB we divide a loaf of bread into pieces. Now these 
pbnML parts are hread — that is, have the essentia of 
the whole, but they have no proper differentia of their 
own constituting them different species of bread — as 
"wheaten bread," " barley bread," &c., but they are 
considered still aa parts, and are conceived of in rela- 
tion to the whole, 

89. Hfvmerical Dvoision divides a discrete qnantity 
or number into parts, each of which is considered as 
MumaiHL a uuit or factor in reference to that whole. 
Thus we divide a foot into twelve inches, a yard into 
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Uiree feet, &e., and the collective whole with Diiiin4. 
referraice to Mathematical Division is called Dividimd. 

90. Loffical Division divides the sphere of the 
GeouB or L^cal Whole into species, each uv^cml 
having the Essentia of the whole and a Differentia 
of its own, belongine to each individual contained 
nnder it; and into individuala, each having individnal 
marks or inseparahle accidents of its own. Logical 
Division is called Classification. ci>Bificitioii. 

91. Thus physically we should divide a man into 
head, trunk, and extremities — or into bones, puun^iDii >r 
muscles, tendons, membranes, fluids, &c. ^''''*^- 
Mathematically we should divide the race into com- 

ries of tens, or fifties, or thousaDds, as the case might 
lAtgicaUy we sboald divide them into Mongol, 
Caucasian, and Negroes ; or into Pagans, Mahometans, 
Jews, and Christians ; or into civilized, barbarous, and 
savage, &c. 

92. The number of individuals included in any con- 
ception or logical whole may be divided in _, j^ 
several difierent ways. Thus the inhabit- ihH. rf ini 
ants of the Earth may be divided ethically "™ 

into Cancasians, Mongols, Negroes ; or politically into 
English, French, Spanish, Itussians, Chinese, &c. ; or 
in reference to their religion into ChriBtians, Jews, 
Mahometans, Buddhists, &c. 

93. That which determines us to any one of these 
several divisions of which any logical whole DiT«Te pmi. 
is susceptible, is called the Divisive Prin- """■ 
ei^^ or the Principle of Divieion. As in the example 
just ^ven, Kace, Polity, and Keligion are the Divisive 
Principles by means of^ which the divisions are effected. 
In matnematical division the divisive principle is called 
the Dwifor. 

94. The divisions of the same whole effected by 
the different Principles are called the Co- cnoidnua ih- 
osDiNATE Divisions. 

95. The several parts into which any whole may 
be divided by means of the same Prinoiple of division 
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ore called Coobdivate pabts, and the terms denoting 
cg,j,g.„ tliem are Coobdioate tesmb, as ChnBtiana, 
p*"- Jews, and Mahometans, &c. 

96. Tiie Coordinate parts of a numerical Division 
mton.epKiK are called f'ad/ors — with reference to tlie 
divided whole, or Dividend. In Logical Division, the 
Wiole is called a Genns, and the Coordinate parts are 
Spe<n€«. 

87. But the parts of two coordinate divisions of the 
HmuuapHB. same whole are called Dispakatx parts ; and 
the terms denoting them Disparate terms in reference 
to each other — as Caucasians, Bossians, and Maho- 



98. Any one of these parts however may be as- 
sumed as a whole, and divided as though it were not 

puuuiimMd included in a higher and more comprehen- 
H wttMm. giyg whole, and bo on, until the sphere of the 
conception comes t* be an individual. 

99. But when any whole is divided into coordinate 
parts, and these cocirdinate parts are again subdivided, 

subordiiuM these divisions with reference to the first 
iNTiBou. division are called SnBOKDiHATE, and the 
parts of these subordinate divisions are called Sdbob- 
DiNATE parts. 

Thus let X he divided by coordinate divisions, and 
iii<inntiou. on different principles of division, as follows : 

Ist. 2d. 3d. 

X into X into X into 

A, B and C, B, E and F, G, H and I, 

X"* X"*- X"- are coordinate divisions. 

A, B and C are coordinate parts in relation to each 
other, so also are D, E and F, and likewise G, H and I. 
But A, D and G, or B and F, or E and G, &e., are 
disparate to each other. 

Let now A, B and C be subdivided, 

A into B into and into 

a, b, and c, d, 6,f, ffy^*- 

^ese are subordinate divisions. 
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a,i,e,d, e,/, g, h and i are all snbordinate parts 

to X-*- 

Bat a, h and S, Ac, are coordinate to each other, 
and a, d, p, &c., are disparate to each other, as in the 
first (Mvision the parts occopying similar places were 
disparate. • 

100, Any conception inclnding in its sphere more 
than one individnal, thoagh it may denote e_,__. 
but a cocirdinate or a subordinate part in no^in'S'i 
reference to another and more compreben- 

gire whole, may become nevertheless a logical whole 
or nnity itself with coordinates and subordinates under 
it. And each term or conception, whether whole, co- 
ordinate or subordinate, ana in whatever degree of 
subordination, until we come to a term that denotes 
but one individual, will have a sphere and a matter of 
its own, and so be capable of a logical division. 

101. As we have said, the parts in any Logical 
Division are called l^eciea. And besides the mmanpua 
Coordinate, Disparate, and Subordinate Spe- "Bp«iei. 
cies just described, we have in Logical Division AUer- 
naie Species also. These are species the Differentia 
of which is a part of the matter of Alternate concep- 
tions of the same object. Thus statesman and philoso- 
pher may be Alternate conceptions of the same indivi- 
duals^ so that the same men may be both statesmen and 
philosophers, though of course an individual may be 
one without being the other. In this view o'f the mat- 
ter statesmen and philosophers are said to be Alternate 



102. The last element of a Logical Division is called 
individual. But the individual may be either ^iwiiiu u- 
Aheolute or RelcOive. It is absolute when it ^■^•^- 
can be divided no farther. Thus the mind is an abso- 
lute individual ; the chemical simples sach as iron, 
sulphur, sodium, &g., are also absolute individuals, 
because they cannot be resolved or analyzed into any 
component elements. 

103. On the other' hand, most of the objects of 
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thonglit are merely relatiTe or aseiimed individnals ; 
RdMjH In- tliat is, they are individual only in reference 
Mriduk tQ (jjQ pnrposes for wliich they are at the 
time before the mind. In this view " mail " is an 
individual, in reference to any classification «f the 
animal kingdom. Bnt in reference to aKilaesification 
of Babstances as spiritaal and matetial, man is not aa 
individTial — his mind belongs to one class and his body 
to another. So with reference to a Treatise on Materia 
Medica, carbonate of soda, for instance, is an indi- 
Yidoal ; bat in reference to chemical analysis it is a 
compoimd, resolvable into carbonic acid and sodium. 

104. The following are regarded as the fimdamental 
,g^ "' '^ Canons of Division, 

(1.) The coordinate parts mnst contain all that was 
contained in the whole, and nothing that was not con- 
tained in it. 

(2.) Each coordinate part most hare a narrower 
sphere or be smaller than the divided whole. 

(3.) No nnit or individual can be contained in more 
than one coordinate part. 

Thus if one should divide his library into the co- 
Bnmpxi. Ordinate division, folios, quartos, octavos, &c., 
and Greek, Latin, English, French, German, &c., and into 
philosophy, history, physics, mathematics, poetry, &c., 
each division would be good. But if he should mvide 
into folios, octavos. Greet, history, philosophy, &c., the 
division would be faulty. It wonld not oe made on 
any one principle of division, and the same book might 
be included in several of the parts. 

105. The division of a Logical Whole into Alternate 
Species is onlv an imperfect division, and does not 
Atuiui.9 fulfil the conditions as above specified. It 
gM Tioiits results from the very nature of Alternate 

conceptions, that they may be all of them 
predicated of the same object ; since they are bnt 
Alternate conceptions or different views of that object. 
Hence if they are taken as the Differentia of Species, 
the same inoividoal may be in more than one of them 
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at once ; thas a raan may be a ChriBtiaB, a gentleman, 
and a scholar, all at the same time. Still, 
however, the Alternate Species mnst inclnde dTiSf SiS 
all the individuals comprehended nnder the 
Logical Whole or Proximate Genos. K ^e divide the 
wntere of a nation, for instance, into poets and prose 
writers, the same writer ma; belong to both species ; 
but there must be no one who does not belong to one or 
the other of them. 



The rdatum cf Cause and Effect. 

106. When an; object of thought is considered in 
relation to that which brought it mto exist- c..* ud 
ence, or as having^had a beginning, it is "** 
conceived of as an IIffect ; and when an object is con- 
ceived in reference to what it may bring into existence, 
it is conceived of as a Cause. 

107. Kearly every object of thought is conceived 
as both Cause and Effect ; — Effect in refer- ^„„ ,j^^ 
ence to something which has preceded it as a fSSf^i^ciiuIi 
condition of its existence ; and as Cause in " '*"'■ 
reference to something which follows it or whose exist- 
ence is either occasioned or conditioned by it. 

108. Thus starting from any object of thought con- 
ceived as effect, we may direct our thoughts cii* aIm- 
to its cause, and from that cause conceived '"'*- 

as effect, to its cause, and so on nntil we come to the 
First Cause or Cause Absolute. So it is that whatever 
we know by its own prtjperties directly we always 
know and conceive of as effect ; and the mind of neces- 
sity refers to something else as the ground and cause 
of its being. But when we come at last to that Being 
whom no man hath seen or can see, and whom we 
know only through the manifestation of Hie wisdom, 
and power, and goodness- — through the effects of these 
transcendent attributes, Him we know only as Cause. 
Ho is not only die Cause and Creator of all thinga 
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Tisible and invisible, but He is also the Canse as Au- 
thor of the KevelatioD which He has made. Hence ve 
know Him only throagh His works and Hia Word, 
and the mind refuaee to conceive of Him as an Effect. 

109. Bnt with this only Exception, canse and effect 
^^cmmmjet- are bnt alternate conceptions of the same ob> 
coKaptuw. ject of thought. Each object of thought is 
susceptible of both conceptionB, and each in turn de- 
mands both. In this view all objects of thought, con- 
sidered as canseB, are distingnished into Ahsolvte and 
Jtelative — the One only being Abeolnte, all otherB 
being relative. 

110. Again we conceive of Hind as a cause in a 
different sense from what matter can be. Hotion, in 
ouuapiiBiuT matter, always refers the mind to something 
ud ssmduT. Qut of the moving mass, as its cause — ^this 
cause we call a Force. But if we see a being possess- 
ing mind, in motion, we are content to consider him- 
self as the cause of his own motion ; and reason is 
satisfied when we refer to his will as the canse of the 
movement. Hence we distingiiish between I^rimary 
and Second causes, and call those Primary which are 
snfficient causes — and those Secondary which only refer 
ns to something else as the cause of its acting, as canse ; 
and so on untifwe come to intelhgent moral Agency, 
as the only Primary Causes. 

111. Besides the above distinctions there are seve- 
ral other senses in which the word Canse is nsed, or in 
which the object of one conception may be regarded 
as the canse of the object of another. 

(1.) The Efficient Cause ia that from which emanates 
EOwuciDM. the force that produces the Effect. 

(2.) The Occaaional or Ecdting Cause is that which 
(MiawuL puts the Efficient Cause in operation, as the 
spark in the explosion of gunpowder. 

(3.) The Material Cause is the matter or Essentia 
HitHid. of which any thing consists.* 

■ As the EmsdU* of any oIsbb considered u a Genm is the Mat«ri«l 
of &a.t GeoDi, tiie Eauntia may be called -with refensoe to tliil (aat 
tit* UairritU ProperUci. 
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(4.) The Formal Caaee Ib that vhich i 
the specific mode of the existence.* wmo. 

(5.) The Final CsaBe is that for which soy thing 
exists or is done ; and, hihl 

(6.) We hare also what are called Xfega^i/ve Caoses, 
as when we say " the want of rain cansed iiHUin. 
a severe drougnt," — " the absence of heat," or which 
is the same thine, " cold congeals the river." 

112. Of the BIS kinds of Cause jnst enumerated, the 
Ist and 2d, the Efficient and Occasional, cwMomnmw 
are usually spoken of aa Causes ; and much "f "^^ 
confusion often arises from not distinguishing between 
them. The Material Cause is usually spoken of not as 
a cause hut as " the nature of the thing ; " the Formal 
Cause as its " characteristic ; " and the Final Cause as 
its "design" or "object." 

113. Thus if we take an act of virtue, the person 
who performed it is the Efficient Cause ; uhMntiPM. 
the motion which induced him to do it is the Occa- 
sional Cause ; the fact of its being a free act and not 
one of necessity, or even instinct, is the Material Cause ; 
the nature of fie act, its conformity to right rules of 
action is its Formal Cause or characteristic, and makes 
it a virtue and not a vice ; and the object for which it 
was done is its Final Cause. 

114. Causes are sometimes considered as 2h-anaient, 
jferTTtatiemi, or Immanefnt. 

A Transient Cause is one which passes away after 
its efficiency has been exerted. Thus occa- tbiuimi cwe. 
sional causes are for the most part transient, as the 
spark that ignites the powder. A Perma- p«nn«Miiinaw. 
nent Cause is one that remains, and from which the 
effect is continually flowing — as the sun and the lamp 
are permanent causes of hght. An Imma- immaDeni ouh. 
nent Cause is one that remains in its effect ; the Mate- 
rial and Formal Causes are always Immanent 

* As the DifFerentia oF Species are the Formal Caase of the Specie^ 
vith reference to Chia bet the; maf be «AUed for the sake of cod- 
~ ■ le the Farm<U Propertiaa, 
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115. Cauiet with reference to the fitet that they 
C.IW in». always exist before the Effect, are sometimes 

CDnJ^ianu. callco Anteccdents merely. So also Effects 
for the same reason are sometimes called Consequents 
or QonaequencfS merely. 

116. Effects are either Immediate or Hemate. The 
imnudata Ef- Ijnmediate effect is that which follows at 
Keinou. once ; the Remote effects or consequences 

are those which appear afterwards, but not until after 
an interval in which they are not seen. 

117. Again, Effects or Consequences are Direct 
and Acci^ntal. Direct when necessarily following 

Dii«L icci- from the activity of the Canse, and always 
^""^ implied in the conception of its agency. 

But those effects which are not invariable attendants 
upon the activity of the Cause, and are not considered 
as iieceasarily implied in it, or as necessary to its ade- 
quate conception as a cause, are called Accidental; 

jnHtaimad. and in reference to an intelligent cause they 
are called Undesigned, 



Of Difference, Identity, Besemhlance and Analogy. 
Difference is of two kinds — (1) in kind, and (2) in 
h^S^"' degree. 

118. Although any common name may be used as 
genus, yet tliere are certain obvious and natural pro- 

Diffwenw in perties of all objects of cognition, by which 
^™'- they are referred to natural classes. In this 

classification these more obvious properties are assumed 
as the basis of the classification. When therefore two 
objects do not agree in possessing each the same pro- 

Serty in this natural classification, they are said to 
iffer in kind. 

119. But when two objects of cognition are con- 
ceived as belonging to the same natural genus, and are 
ii Denee. compar^ Only with reference to some one 
property or class of properties which they have in 
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common, they are Baid to differ in decree only. In this 
case the objects posaess— the one more and the other 
less of — ^the property or propertiea which are made the 
basis of the companson. They differ only in the degree 
or intensity in which they possess the property com- 
mon to both, and in reference to which they are com 
pared. 

120. When the difference is only in 9^>ar<Ale acci- 
dents then it is said to be " identity." It is utatv. 
the same individual under different circnmstances or 
at different times ; thns " sick " or " well," " sitting " 
or " walking," " sleeping " or " waking, " with re- 
gard to a man; "hot" or "cold," "ronnd" or " irre- 
gular," " bright " or " rnsty," &c,, of a piece of metal, 
are mere separable accidents denoting different states 
or modes of the same individual substance. 

121. The properties common to any two or more 
indiridnals conceived as belonging to the same species, 
constitute what is called SintUarity or He- eii»iM»uid 
semblance. And the properties which are "^i™*"!- 
different in any two or more individuals conceived as 
belongingto tne same species, constitnte Conirm-ieiy. 

122. Hence similarity and contrariety are between 
individuals conceived as belonging to the same species. 
Or these terms may be applied in the same way to 
species conceived as comprehended within the same 
proximate genus. 

123. The properties in common between individuals 
conceived as belonging to opposite or differ- mmatt. 
ent species constitute what is called Analogy. 

SECTION VI. 

(}f DefiniHon and Deecr^Uon. 

Before proceeding to explain more fully the terms 
which will be of frequent use throughout this Treatise, 
it may be well to say what we mean by a Definition, 
and what by a Descnption ; reserving the fuller dia- 
cuBsion of the subject to the chapter on Method. 
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134. A DejmUion is anr Fropoeition in vhicli the 
p i ^iii " word or thing definea is the subject, and 
the predicate gives na the matter of its conceptioiL 

125. A Deacrmtion is any Proposition wnich indi- 
M«ipiig>i. cates the sphere of a conception, either bv 
ennmerating its parts or pointing to the place in vhi(^ 
or the time where it may be found. 

sEcnoK vn. 

Ctf the Qu<dity of Terms. 

126. The Qnality of a Term indicates the manner 
amatrotTaam. in which it represents the concepti<Hi or 
cognition for which it stands.* 

* Aristotle divi<I«d the cateKoiin into t«a ; Subatance, Qnaotitj, 
Quality, KelatioD, Place, Time, Poaition, Poaieaaion, Action, PauJon, 
(Organ, c. iv.) And he adda (Ti>p. 1 c. ix.), "for accident, and geooa, 
and property, and definition, [I am not responsible for his diri- 
■ioD,} will afwayB be in one of tliege categories, siaoc all propodttoaa 
through them ugnify either what ■ thine i^ or its qnalitj, or qaantity, 
or some other category." Aristotle's illngtration is, Siibstanae "man,' 
Quantity "on*," Qoality "mhitt," Relation "greater," where "in tin 
Forvm, when "getteraay," Position " litting," Action "Khateetr kt 
may be doing" Passion " ieh(Uiver may b* being doM to him." 

Now it is reiy possible that every thing that can ba said of any sub- 
ject may be inofudod in one or another of these aat^ories. Hie list 
seems to be very complete. Bat I haye been nnahle to see ils utility, 
and therefore I have omitted it Aod in that respect it is lihe mwai 
else in the writings of this Father of Liwical Science. 

At a later period Kant gave another list of the categories. ArisloUe 
had olassified them from the outward propertiea M things. Eant 
elassified them from the ideas determining their c^^nition — luto four, 
each of which contains under it three varieties or dimensiona. 

1 One. ( Real 

I. Qaantity \ Some. IL Qnality J Limited. 

( All- ( Non-Real. 

( Sobatanee, or Property, 
IIL Relation -J Cause, or Effect 

( Action, or Reaction. 
( Poasibte, or Impossible. 
17. Modality ■! Existence, or Noa-Existeace. 
( Necessary, or Contingent 
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127. We have already had occasion to ^S^T^ ™ 
explain what we mean by concrete and ab- j^ ^ ^ 
stract termB (see 13), by aenotative and con- coanoutin. 
notative (see 44), by BnbBtautire and modal •J^J"""™' 
(see 56) terms. 

128. A term denoting a claes is called ^en«raZ with 
reference to its including more than one m- on^ni thu. 
dividnal, and apeoijic with reference to its siwiScTumi. 
djetingniBhing them Irom all others. 



iVe will now proceed to notice a few more of the 
differences in the Quality of a Term. 

139. Tentte denoting the same conception are called 



130. Terms denoting Analogous Spheres are called 
Analogous Terms. 

131. Terms having the same logical force, though 
not analogous or synonymous, are called Egmp,jitpL 

Equipollent. 

132. Terms which denote sometimes one conception 
and sometimes another are called Ambiguous. AmUnnL 

133. Terms which cannot be predicated of the same 
subject at the same time and in the same respect, are 
called Incotnpatible. Thus " sittitig" and in«Kni«uw.. 
" ata/nding " cannot be predicated of the same man at 
the same time. "Master" and "aervant" can be pre- 
dicated of the same subject at the same time, but retrf 
in the saine tegptct. Tliua one may be the servant of 
his superior and master of his dog ; out he is not master 
and servant in respect to tlie same thing or in the same 
respect. 

134. A PosmvE Term is one which implies the 
reality of that which it denotes. All terms pontin. 
therefore denoting genus, species, or individuals, or the 
properties of them, are Positive. 

diaa th« deduction of ooe tlionght from ■nother. and the (jstematio 
EOQstruction of those tliought* into knowledge knd scieooe. 

In th« following Sectjo□^ Uierafbre. I have confiDed mpelrto inoh 
duBificatioai of terms u seemed to be useful for the purposes of dedne- 
tioD, and omitted all others on the gronad that the indiuion of vlukt- 
«Ter i* Dot uMful is a hinderanoei 
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135. But the epbere of a positive term is a limited 
TjjjjSptaj^ Bphere,* and excludes all that has not the 
iSiitX Easentia of the conception denoted bj the 
Positive ; thus the conception circle exclndeB from its 
Bphere all figures that are not circlee. 

136. A Positive sphere therefore necessarily im- 
plies another, in whicu are included all objecte that 

iDpii«>Nfl- do not poseess the attributes contained in 
iMiivesrtun., j-ijg matter of that conception. The term 
that denotes this sphere is called a ^Neoattvb Term. 

137. Tlie sphere of the Negative Term is the eom- 
NmtiYi, . plement of that of its Positive in the sum- 

i£?^imu>l mum genus, or absolute totality of things. 

138. A pRTVATivE Term is one which denotes an 
pri.uirt. object or class of objects in which there is 
an absence of some property, usually considered as 
' ' ' 5 to the conception of its proximate genus or 



139. When we speak of the Essentia as that with- 
out which an individual cannot belong to a genus in 
nunuou. natural classification, we refer rather to the 
conception than to the actuality of the individual. 
Thus one would say that reason is of the Essentia of 
man, and yet we would not say that an idiot was not a 
man. We recognize the idiot as one who is accident- 
ally deprived ot that which belongs to the idea or con- 
ception of his species. He is no leas a monster, a 
Imus natwroB, than a horse with reason or a dog that 
could talk. 

* This i( so, or Panthtltm ia inevitable, lufinitt is not ao mnch 
witbont limits u ont of limits; as r«d is not bo much > loDg color 
u > color out of tengtli ; tbat is, not iniilitded in anj Qeniu of which 
ftoj- of the teraiB denoting eitensiun orni be predioaUd. Bnt if the 
term God does not denote a limited sphere, th«n of conres thare is 
nothing which is not God — God ia all — or Pantheism. But it ia one 
thiD); to say, the term " God " denotes a limited sphere ; and to aaj, 
that God » limited, or not infinite. "Limited" and "infinite" arc 
not antitlietio or oppoaitex in the same kind, like "long' and "thort,' 
"red" and "ytlUm," but disparatea rather, like "long" and 'nd,' 
or "ihort" and " y^laa." 
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140. Thns " idiotic " when predicated of man, or 
*'Uind" when predicated of an animal, are Privative 
terms. We do not spetX of " dwml " as predicable 
of a triangle, althongii it implies the presence of no 
property, bat only the absence of one which never 
belongs to a triangle. So with " idiotic " in reference 
to a mountain or a bmte even ; Privative thongh it be, 
it denotes the absence of a Differentia or Property 
which can never be predicated npon the Essentia of 
" angles," of " mountains," or of " brutes." 

141. The Negative, aa we have said, is the comple- 
ment of the Positive in the Summum Genns 

or absolote totality of things. Bnt the Priva- g«mij2^fS 
tive is the complement of the Positive in pniiiuS'Q*- 
the Proximate Genus only ; as " wise " and 
" idiotic " in reference to men — " blind " and " see- 
ing" in reference to "animals," which thus become 
pro hoc vice a proximate genus. 

143, Hence it is obvious that Privative terms are 
vastly more frequent than Negatives. In But &« vt 
fact there are but few really Negative terms ""^'T""* 
in use. Which they are can be determined only by the 
usita loqu&ndi of each language, and the peculiarities 
of localities and of the authors who use them ; thns A 
and non-A are a Positive and its Negative. 

143. The distinction between them however is less 
necessaiT to be made on account of the fol- ,^,^^^ 
lowing iacts with regard to their use. If the ih* dirtmuoo 
term occurs as a subject, it is of no import- ii>e.™d pri«- 
ance whether it be Negative or Privative; '""'"*™^ 
though not the same they are equipollent in that posi- 
tion. But if the term occur as a Predicate it is of 
no importance for the most part, since the subject itself 
is the sphere of the Proximate Genus, and thus limits 
the individuals which are taken into the scope of the 
judgment, and all individuals, comprehended in the 
sphere of the subject and not included in any position 
used as a Predicate, must be included in its Privative 
as well as its Negative. Thus let "wise" be a positive 
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Predicate, and we say ** some men are wise, and 
some men are foolish." It is of no importance whe- 
ther foolish is a Sfegative or a PrivatiTe term, since in 
either case and alike, it incladea all men who are not 
*' wise ; " since some men are *' wise " and the rest are 
'* otherwise." 

SEonoN "VUL 
Of the QuavtUy of Terms. 

144. Terms exprcBsive of Discrete Quantih' are 
either N-amerals or (h-dindls. The Numerals denote 

Kgouinijud *^® nnmber of onitB, as "three" "fmir" 
'Mtmim. " jj«e ; " and the Ordinals the order in whi<^ 
any particufar nnit stands with reference to the other 
units in any given series, as " third," "fourth, "sixth." 

145. Terms expressive of Discrete Quantity are also 
divided into ench as expreea nnits merely, as " one^' 

Dniu. tmt. " two" " three, &c. ; each as express tens of 
ud uiHuiniii, nnitgj as "ten," "twenty" "thirty" &c. ; 
and BQch as express hundreds, as " one himdred" 
" two hundred" &c. This classification of the tenuB 
in Discrete Quantity is of great service in discnsBing 
the elementaiT Metnods of the science of Numhera. 

146. We have also other classifications, as "odd" 
end " even" " roots," " squares," " cahes," " awds," 

" TtdioruUe" &c. But as we shall not go 
"SSr" '^'""' '^'^ *^*' discuBsion of the Logic of Discrete 
* Quantity — far enough to require the use of 

these terms — it will be unnecessary to diBcuss them at 
length. 

147. Then we have snch terms as " Positive " and 
"JVegative," which have been already considered in 

F»iun> Md t^fi preceding sections. As expressions of 
SSm^au^ Discrete Quantity they have relation to 
"*■ " zero " or " notniTig." They indicate the 

distance above and below that starting point — the one 
showing the number of nnits above or more than 
nothing, and the other ihe number below or less. 
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148. The word " injimte " when Dsed ia diBcnssions 
of Discrete Quantity, indicates either the absence of 
Quantity altogether, or that the object of «_; i, 
thought is cat of the sphere of Discrete iuwmb a_» 
Qoantity altogether. Timt which is iTyS- ""' 
nUely amaU ie Nothing ; and that which is w^lmteljf 
targe is something with which the terms of Discrete 
Quantity are incompatible. Thus if we divide nothing 
by two I , the answer or quotient is said to be infinitely 
small ; that is, there ia none. If we divide two by 
nothing { , the quotient ia said to be infinitely la^e or 
infinite. But there is no quotient at all. There is no 
division in either of the above cases, for the obvious 
reason that we cannot divide without both a divisor and 
something to be divided. In each case therefore we 
perform no operation and get no results in Discrete 
Quantity. "miaU" and "^tw^e" imply Continuous 
Quantity ; but when they become infimte, they are 
beyond the reach of Discrete Quantity. This is shown 
also by the fact that they never occur in the process 
of a calculation, but only are results at the close of the 
process. 

149. In Continuons Quantitv " I'ogitvve " is a 
term which denotes tiie reality of' Quantity, p,»iti.o.iid 
and ^* Negative" is a term which denotes cSSEJ^iS 
its absence ; the same in relation to Con- aii^'^io, 
tinnous Quantity, as " Infinite " does in relation to 
Discrete Quantity. 

150. Then we have " CoTn^araUves" and " Swper- 
la^vea, and these too in opposite directions ^^.^^ ^^ 
fi^im the Positive ; thus let us take " wise " ^"j?*' "* 
as a positive term, and we have " more 
wiae,'*^and "leas wise," as Comparatives of o„p^i, t^. 
opposite intensity ; and " TJiost wise," and "■"'>* 

'^ least wise," as Superlatives of opposite intensi- 
ties. 

151. In Lo^cal Quantity we have but two varieties 
of terms to be noticed. 

152. Any term denoting a Logical "Whole, whether 
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lodiTidual, Species, or Gentis, is called a DisnuBnTED 
DMribMcd uid term. And any term denoting any tmde- 
DHiHUiiiMtd. termined part of such a whole is called an 
Undibteiboted term. 

153. All individual terms are therefore always and 
necessarily Distribnted. Any term denoting genus or 

species, standing alone and singly, or nsed 
•uj^%n ™ as the subject of a Proposition, is always 

taken as Diatribnted, or in its broadest sense, 
aniesa the contrary is indicated by some word or words 
limiting its comprehension, as "gome men," ^^many 
books, " /W wise men," 

164. We are to notice, however, that any words 
which give the Differentia of an included species, 

spMJSe tenni Constitute thereby a specific and not an un- 
m diRnbnud. distributed term. As in Uie cases inst given, 
" ecrnie men " does not indicate what part or now many 
of the race of men we intend to speak of. " Many " im- 
plies a larger part than " few " ordinarily, bnt neither 
of them enable us to distinguish the individuals in- 
tended, from the others included in the same general 
t«rm. But if we sav " wise men," " rdimous books," 
the adjectives "wise" and ^'religimia give diflfer- 
entia of speciee, comprehended under the genera 
" man " and " hooks ; " and the specific terra " wise 
men " is as completely a distributed term as the generic 
"men" itself — "some wise, men" would be undis- 
tributed of the speciiic term. 

SECTION IX 
(^ the Opposition of Terms. 

165. Among the properties of substances we per- 
ceive some which always imply others. Thus length as 

orooiWion «f * property of matter always implies breadth, 
''•™'' BO that wnatever has the one must have the 

other. (A line can hardly be said to ha/oe length ; it 
rather ia length.) A beginning always implies an end, 
extension always implies divisibility, &c. 
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156. The relatioD of such properties is called a 
Bdaiive OppoaiM&n, and may be of two mi^in o»- 
kinds. poBtwo. 

(1.) Wiere the correlative properties inhere in the 
same substance, as " length " and " breadth," ^, ^^ „„ 
"beginning"' and "end," "extension" and "'••*"■ 
" divisibility," &c. 

(2.) Where they necessarily imply different enb- 
Btances, as " parent " and " child," " sub- ,„ difiinM 
ject " and " ruler ; " and the two terms ■"'•'»«"■ 
taken together are called Correlates. 

157. Again there are certain properties which im 
ply the absence of certain others ; this relation cousti- 
tutea Contrary Opposition, as " vice " and cmibkj 
"virtue," "white and "black," "hot" ftiaa. 
and " cold." In fact the differentia of coordinate spe 
cioa are always contraries to each other. Contrary 
terms are called Antithetic in relation to AsiitMia 
each other. 

158. There are properties also which may coSxiet 
in the same substance, yet in such a way that the more 
of the one the leas of the other — these are called 
Sub-contraries. Thus "bitter" and "sweet" aiiiMan»riBt 
are words which denote two sub-contrary spheres, since 
whatever object is the one is capable of being the 
other. The same object may be both at the same 
time, that is " bitter-sweet," and the more of the one 
the less of the other. Beauty and Utility are two 
more such sub-contrary spheres, since the same object 
may be both beautiful and useful, and for the most 
part that which is the most of the one is the least of 
the other. 

159. In the case of both Correlative and Antithetic 
terms the one always implies the other, though in dif- 
ferent ways, and in both cases also one of the pair can 
never be fully understood without the other. 

160. When terras are opposite, both in Quality and 
Quantity, they are said to be in a Conteadio- coiii«diei«T 
TOBY OpposmoN. Thus anv Positive term '^'™^ 
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and JtB ondiBtribTited Neentire have s Gontradictorj 
Opposition, as " men," and" some not-meu ; " or *' some 
men," and " all not-men." 

161. From the foregoing diBCosaioDB the following 
inferences may be drawn, which it will be nsefdl to 



(1.) Of any term as subject the specific term next 
above it, as animal to man, or its matter, may be predi- 
cated, and BO on through the Bubaltem genera and 
species Xkp to the summum genus. 

(2.) Of correlative terms : 

(a) If they are correlated in the same subject, if 
one is predicated of a subject the other mnst be 
also. 

(J) If they are correlatives in opposition subjects, 
the other cannot be. 

(3.) Of sub-contirariesy both may be predicated of 
the same subject. 

(4.) Of contraries, both cannot be predicated of the 
same subject. 

(5.) 0( coniradict&ries, if one is not predicable of a 
subject the other must be. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OP PEOPOBITIOUS. 



(tf Judgments. 

162. A judgment ia an act of the mind affirming a 
relation between two objects of thonght by jmitMiiu, 
meaos of their conceptions. Hence in every j udgment 
there must be metapnysically two conceptions and the 
act affirming the relation. The conceptions are repre- 
sented physically by the terms Subject and Predicate, 
and the act affirming the relation by the Copula, and 
the judgment thus expressed is a Proposition. 

163. It will be observed that this definition distin- 
guishes the judgment from the command, ouUn 
me question, and the exclamation ; inasmuch ^^Sl 
as no one of them affirms a relation of agree- *'^ 
ment or disagreement between the terms or concep- 
tions which are included in them. With these forms 
of speech Logic has nothing to do, except as we shall 
see Dy and by the qnestion is sometimes to QuertkinMii 
be regarded as forniehing the matter upon J""""""- 
which a judgment is sought. Thus we say " A is B ; " 
this is a judgment. But in the question " is A, B ! " 
we fiimisn the matter A and B, ana ask for the copula ; 
or in the other form " what is A ? " we furnish the sub- 
ject and copula, and ask for the Predicate. 

161. The terms of a Proposition are regarded as 
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eonstitiitinff its matter. Hence judgments may be in 
tsuua and Same matter though differing in form, 

Fom of ivtf as A is B, and 6 is A ; and A is not B, or 
"" B is not A ; are all in the same matter. 

But A is B, and A is C, and B is C, &c., are the same 
in form though differing in matter. 

165. By the aoope of s judgment we mean its com- 
prehensiveuesB in either continuous or discrete quantitj, 

soopeofjnik- Thus " <me man is walking," and "&wo men 
"""^ are walking," differ in scope ; the latter 

being twice as large as the former. Again, " men 
catch at straws," and " men catch at straws whsn tJtey 
are drowning" differ in scope also ; the former being 
more comprehensive, since the latter limits "the catch- 
ing at straws " to some particular time or condition. 

166. Judgments have been divided into three classes 
sndHoT Jii reference to the Relation which they af- 

jadiucnta. gj^jQ ^ exist between the parts of the Judg- 
ment — Catbgoeio, CoNDmoNAL, and T)i8JUNCTrvE. 

167. This Division corresponds with the three great 
fimdamental relations of conceptions to one another — 
namely, the Substance to its Attributes or Properties, 
the Cause and its Effects, and the Whole and its Parts, 
which have been discussed in the preceding chapter. 

168. If the judgment simply affirms or denies an 
citoforiai- agreement between a Sulnect and a Predi- 
cate it is called Categorieai, as A is B, or A is not B. 

169. If the judgment athrms the reality of a Predi- 
csDdiUmii cate on Uie ground of the reality of the Sub- 
ject, the judgment is called Conditional, thus, If A is, 
Bis. 

170. But if the judgment affirms the reality of one 
Dujiuictifs. of two terms, on the ground that the other is 
nof real, the judgment is called Disjunctive; thus. Either 
A or B is. If A is not B is. 

171. But in both the Oonditional and the Disjunc- 
canditiopa] uid tive the terms instead of being single cogni- 
Sji'SSniSi tions or conceptions are always categorical 
Ei^non judgments. Thus If A is, B is, — is the same 

uiqi-zD^uvGooglt: 
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as if A is existing or is real, B is existing or real. And 
so with the DisjimctiTea, Either A or £ is existing or 
real. 

172. Now as the Conditional affinnB its Predicate 
on condition that the subject is real, and the Hnntiwiiaa 
Disjunctive on the condition that it is not J*'"""'* 
real; the two judgments unite in the point of indiffer- 
ence that they both affirm under a condition (»wj eon- 
diti<me^ i^ inro6ia^e(e<!). They are sometimes considered 
SB two species oi IfypotheUccd ]\i.Asra.e^iB. 

173. But as the members of both the Conditional 
and the Disjunctive jugmente are, by them- pntnupMC^ 
selves considered, Categorical Judgments ; ueiiu. ' 
these judgments are never primary. The judgment 
itself, that is the subjective act, is as simple as in the 
Categoric Judgments ; but there must always have 
been a Categorical Judgment before either form of the 



174. We will therefore postpone the consideration 
of the Conditional and Disjunctive, until after we 
have examined the Categorical Judgments. 

175. Categorical Judgments are of three c»tei«i«iiBf 
kinds : . u™ « .. 

(1.) In tte first place they simpW affirm or deny the 
Predicate of the Subject, as A is B, or A is not B ; or 

(2.) They compare the Subject with the Predicate, 
aa A is greater than B, or A is equal to B. 

(3.) They represent the Subject and the Predicate 
as sustaining some numerical relation to each other, as 
A is one-hau of B, or A is three times as much as B. 
• 176. The first of these are Categoricals in Logical 
Quantity, which we will call Pure Vategori- p,„ cuw 
cide ; the second class are Categoricals in """^ 
Continuous Quantity, and are called Com- c«i>i>H*iiTg. 
varative or Helaii/oe Judgments ; and the third are in 
Discrete Quantity, and in one of their forms of expres- 
sion constitute what are called Probable PMMt. 
Judgments. 

177. "^e will therefore consider these Judgments 
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and the PropoeitionB in wbich they are expressed in 
the following order. — (1) Categoricals in Logical Quan- 
tity : (a) Bimple, (b) complex, (c) compound.— (2) Com- 
^iratiye Judgments. — (3) Probable Judgments. — (4) 
Conditional ; — and (5) Disjunctive Jadgments. 

SECTION n. 
Of the Terms in a Pn^pimtion. 

178. Categorical Jadgments have been defined as 
those which affirm or deny simply an agreement be- 
tween the Subject and Predicate. 

179. Since a judgment necessarily implies two cog- 
TwnTaniL nitious, two terms must be contained ex- 
pressly or implicitly in every Proposition. In some 
cases there is no difficulty ia finding them at once, as 
" man is mortal" Sut in other cases it is not obvious 
to the inexperienced at first glance what the terms 
really are. A little consideration however will always 
bring them to light. Thus if we say " John loves," 
we have for subject obviously " John ; '■" we predicate 
of him " loving" and the proposition is the same as 
"John is loving." "-God exiata." — Here existence is 
what we predicate of God, and we may say " God is 
existing." It is the same if we say " there is a God ; " 
" God is still the, subject though coming after the 
copula, and " existence " the predicate implied in the 
copula itself. Or again if we say " it rains," — " rain " 
is the subject, and that which we predicate of it is that 
it is falling, ".rain is falling." 

180. In English the subject is placed before the 
sid^ctpkud copnla for the moat part, yet not always or 

before U» Co- -T ., « j -f ■ ^ ■'n. *' . 

puk. necessarily. And it is often necessary to 

know something of the connection of a proposition with 
others, or of the circumstances under which it waa 
uttered, in order to decide which is the Subject and 
which the Predicate, Eat that is always Subject of 
which we are speaking, and that is Predicate which is 
affirmed of it • 
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181. We nse the Subject chiefly with reference to 
the sphere of its conception, and the Predi' g^^c .^ 
cate with reference to its matter ; that is, in {^^ ,"^1?" 
the subject we are thinking of the thing riftS^"*!?!* 
itself in its sabstance, and in the predicate of "'™' 

its properties or what may be said of it 

182. The Sabject may be either a nonn or a verb 
in the infinitive mood, as " man is mortal," wiwiinvb* 
" to err is human." But for the most part *"u«^ 
when the subject is a verb in the infinitive mood, it is 
placed after the copula in English, as " It ie hard to 
deny oneself." Here "to deny oneself" is manifestly 
the sabject, and that which is said of it is that " it is 
hard." 

183. The Predicate of a Proposition may be either 
a nonn denotative, or an adjective connota- ^r^i p„4i. 
tive, or a verb in the infinitive mood ; — as "'"■ 

" man is an anima,!," " man is mortal," " to be good is 
to be great." 

184. In perceiving an object we perceive it as a 
whole — substance and properties all com- objMn v^ 
bined in one objective reality. But by a "SSL. " 
subsequent process of reflection and analysis we corae 
to separate it in onr thoughts into substance and pro- 
perties, and each of these properties may be predicated 
of the object. We see the snow, we analyze it into 
substance and properties, we think of whiteness and 
say the snow is white ; because that property is one 
of those which was contained in our very perception 
of the snow. 

185. Any property which belongs thns to a logical 
■whole, wheuier it be individual or universal, jha foraisikm 
may be predicated of that whole. rfjudgi«Du. 

186. When a property ia ascribed to a subject in 
any judgment, the subject being taken as a p™»iti,oM 
distributed term, the judgment may be re- lann." 
solved into a cognition, as " the snow is white," into 
" white snow." 

187. But when the property is ascribed to an ou- 
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determined part, the Bubject being undistributed, we 
■■u ■TOiW ™ay resolve the judgment into a term, mak- 
with Hodik. Jq^ ^\^q Predicate an adjective, as " some 
trees are deciduous," becomes " decidnons trees." By 
this proeeM that which in the judgment was the pro- 
perty of a genus, becomes now the differentia of tie 
species included in the genus, or next higher and com- 
prehending conception. Thus by every change in our 
form of expression, and by every assertion we make, we 
change onr clasaitication. We have all noticed such 
BlUDptH. expressions as "horse-chestnut" and "cheat- 
nnt^horse, " " brandy-peach " and " peach-brandy, " 
"sandpaper" and "paper sand." They illustrate the 
point under consideration — they invert the order of 
classification ; the noun, here as in sU cases, denoting 
the genus, and the adjective, when not a mere explica- 
tive, the differentia of the intended species, which is 
really the subject of the predication. 

188. Logically, therefore, the use of an adjective 
^e i«|«i before a noun is indicative of a contained 
e™. " species, as in the cases just given, "sand 
paper" and "paper sand" for instance — the former 
denoting a kind of paper as distinguished from other 
kinds, and the latter denoting a kind of sand distin- 
guished &om other kinds of sand. 

BEonoN m. 
Of the Copula. 

189. The Copula is the formal Cause or constitutive 
copata. of the Judgment. The effect of the Copula 
in pure categorical judgments in Logical Quantity, is 
that it includes the subject in the sphere of the Predi- 
cate ; that is, supposing the Copula to be affirmative — 
and of affirmative Copulas only will we speak at the 
present. 

190. Some Caiegoricals affirm an identity between 
Id KhDUci] the Subject and the Predicate. These are 

indMUDi.. caXXfA Id&tiical JudgrrieTUa. Aa "Victoria 
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is the Queen of England," " common salt is chloride of 
sodiam," " a trianele is a figure with three eidea," &c. 

191. But in all other cases the Copula in pure 
Categoricals includes the Subject within the 

sphere of the Predicate ; and of course shows "^r^ ^ 
a coincidence of sphere to the extent of the ^m^eoa"^ 
comprehensiTeuMs of the sphere of the Sub- uai^s^Mu- 
ject, and an analogy between the spheres eo 
rar at least as the matter of the conception of the Pre- 
dicate extends — which is of course the Essentia of the 
G^DUB denoted by the Predicate. 

The simplest torm of the Copula is — " «," or " are." 
As " A M B." " All men are,^ &c. &c. J^ " "- 

192. But we sometiineB have the verb " to be^n past 
or future tenses. " Alexander was King of cof,^ n ta. 
ICacedon," — "To-morrow vsiU be Tuesday." """""^wi* 
For the most part there is no necessity of being more 
precise in expressing or analyzing the Copula. But if 
there is, the thing is easily done. " Alexa/nder is that 
which loaa King of Macedon," — " To-nurrrow is thai 
whach will be Tuesdaiy." This destroys indeed the 
rhetorical beauty or structure of the sentence. Bat 
Jjo^o takes no note of such things. 

193. Again and more frequently still the Copula is 
metged in a transitive verb. As "Fortune cni«i«inmii. 
favors the brave," " ^ortutie is that which ■""•■*"*•. 
factors the hra/m." — " A wise King makes happy sub- 
jects," " A wise King is that which makes ha^)py 
subjeeta." 

194. Mistakes are often made in attempting to de- 
cide what is Copnla and what belongs to tlie MiMiMkat»bi 
terms in a Proposition. Thus if we say that »™**i- 

" heat is the cause of fluidity," we must not suppose 
that " heat " and " fluidity " are the terms, all the rest 
being copula. The predicate in this case is not " fluid- 
ity," but the cognition expressed by the words " ihe 
cause of fluidity," Again, " animal includes man." 
Here it has been sapposed that the predicate is in- 
clude iu the sphere ot the ^uhject. But the predii^te 
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is not " man " merely, but " that which iiiclade« 
man ; " that is, " animal " is the genus which includes 

195. In saying that the effect of the Copola iu cate- 
gorical PropositiunB in Losical Quantity, is to include 

TiH Rwt ud "1^ subject in t£e sphere of the Predicate, I 
EgUi'*SF*S ^0 'i*** mean to say that such is the intended 
cop'it^ effect ; or that in forming the judgment the 

4phere of the Predicate is at all oefore the mind, or 
consciously in the tbonghts. Thus when I say that 
" man is an animal," I am not thinking of ammalsf 
that is, I am not thinking of the class of objects to 
which I refer man. On the contrary, I use the predi- 
cate as a general term — ^with reference to its Essentia 
and not its sphere ; not the individuals contained in it 
are the objects of thought, hut simply and only the 
necessary matter of the general conception. 

196. Now this necessary matter ot the general con- 
ception, as we have seen, is only the Essentia of the 
FiwUcaH ued geuuB to which the subject is referred. It 

SJmiJ"JJ* S^ does not include the Dineroutia of any com- 
**■"■ prehended species, still less of couree the 

individual properties which distinguish one individual 
from another, and without which no conception of any 
one of the individDals included in the genus can be 
formed. 

197. In the act of judging the Subject is distinctly 
and conspicnonsly beKire the mind as a Bphere, and the 

•niB sidvKt sphere of the Predicate is only indirectly 
;3i ^^ and remotely betbre the mind. Hence it is 
*'™*'"^ the sphere of the subject and the matter of 
the predicate between which the mind consciously and 
intentionally affirms the agreement. The effect, how- 
ever, is that the subject is of necessity thereby in* 
eluded in the sphere of the predicate as a proximate 
genus. 

198. Since the copula in pure categorical judgments 
ri£E*wk**°' ''^'^'^'^^ ^® subject within a higher sphere, 
fiHniawBBfl. ' or refers it to a comprehending class, tho 
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Srinciples of claeBificatioii are neceeearily implied in 
le investigation of categorical Propoaitioiis. 
As we have already defined the principal tenns 
used in Classification, we shall need to resnme the sub- 
ject only for the purpose of stating its general princi- 
ples, so &r as they are implied in or requisite for the 
purposes of Logic. 

199. When there are more than the three grades, 
QentiB, Species, and Individual, the same fhb^jpi, ^cih- 
principle holds in the subordination of to3n™iii»I»« 
classes. Thus the matter contained in the *"''**' 
conception of the Genus = Essentia, 

" Species = Ess. + Ist Differentia. 
Ist Sub-species = Ess. + -lat Diff. + 3d Differentia. 
3d Sub-species = Ess. + let -f 2d + 3d Differentia. 

« Individual = Ess. -I- Ist -|- 3d -f 3d Dif. + Pecu- 
liarities. 

200. But besides this, each class will have proper- 
ties, and each individual accidents, which nnnimiriiu 
are not included in the above analysis of the ™S'Si£S^ 
matter of the conceptions ; what is named ***•■ 
above is neceasixrii/y included in the conception. All 
else is merely contingent and accidental. 

201. It will appear teo\a the above statement of 
subordinate spheres and their matter, that c™Brn>«ort«. 
the more comprehensive of individuals the ™e^m1SSlS 
les comprehensive of matter any conception "fw"""- 
will be ; and vice versa, the more comprehensive of 
matter the less comprehensive of individuals. 

302. As the principles of classification are founded 
in the nature and truth of things, the Differ- «,,,«_, ^ 
entia of a speciee must therefore always sus- vmtt^*, u, 
tain a certain relation to the Essentia of any *^ 
genus under which it can be included. Thus the Dif- 
ferentia of " wise " and " foolish," of " pious," of 
" humane," &c., can be predic&ted only upon the Es- 
sentia of " man," as a genus. W« can predicate 
"right" and "wrong" in a moral sense only of the 
acts that proceed from freedom of choice, and having 
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this [freedom] as an essentia. We can predicate " hard," 
" soft," " heavy," " light," Ac, &c., only of material 
things. 

203. When a word ia nsed to denote a class, we nse 
it without the article in English, as " man," &c. We 

wofdi deiui- ^o '^<*t say that *' an ammal " denotes meielT 
SKhNTtn?^ tlis essentia — that which ia essential to all 
'^''^ animals. For when the word is thaa nsed 

with the article it denotes some existing animal with- 
out denoting precisely which perhaps, ana consequently 
implies the differentia and accidents of an individnal 
also. But the word " animal " when need simply and 
without the article, whether definite or indefinite, im- 
plies merely that which ia* essential to the animal 
nature, and by no means all that is found in any exist- 
ing animal. We can form no image in onr minda 
representing merely " animal f" the image mnst be 
of an animal — some animal already exiBting, or which 
might possibly exist — and consequently the image 
must contain in it more than is represented by the 
generic term. 

204. The words " the animal " always refer to some 
individual animal before the mind, and consequently 

^^ imply the individual properties necessary to 
■iSS«;'Ma" the conception of the individual referred to. 
■H<i wiita'us "An ammal" used as a subject, as also 
animals" in the plnral, always implies 
nore than the mere essentia of the genns 
" animal, since all animals and each animal must have 
some system of nutrition for instance ; and the essentia 
of such a system is always implied when we speak of 
'* an animal,'' or of " all animals.^ But yet as all animiJs 
have not the same systems, no one individual system 
can be included in the conception. But when we use 
vjibiiMPt*. t^^ word "an ammal" as a Predicate, the 
*■"* matter of the conception is precisely the 

same as if we had nsed " ammal" without the article, 
as " man is an animal " is merely ascribing to man the 
essentia of animal nature, just as when we say ** man 
ia animal." 
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305. We have thos &r been Bpeakiog of the classi- 
fications that are based upon thoBe insepara- c__(__-, 
ble properties of objecta which are the most SS'^S'b!^ 
.conspicuons. Bnt snch properties are not et ^luiis- 
always or the only ground of clasBifications. 
In cWaifications, for the purposes of the Natural 
Sciences, a very different principle is often found the 
most conducive to the end ia view. 

206. The classifications of the Natural Sciences or 
.Natural GLenera or Species, are for the most 

port based on properties which are not only nmi ciwiW 
inseparable, but also incapable of different ""^ 
deCTeeB of iateuBity — of a more and a lees— thus " man 
is oiped." We have no Buch expressions as " more 
biped," " less biped," &c. So it is also with such 
words as " quadruped," " winged," " dogtoothed," 
" hoofed, " — and the words " mental," " material," 
"eternal," "infinite," &c. They have no comparatives. 
Jt is the same with the mathematical differentia, " tri- 
angular," " quadrilateral," " circular," " elliptical,'* 
" conical," &c. 

207. But besides this it is obvious that any mode 
or separable accident whatever, may be the jj^frmi c^-t- 
ground or principle of a mere transient "™* 
classification. Thus we may classify the inhabitants 
of a city into Bick and well — those in a room as those 
that are sitting, and those that are standing, &c. The 
mode or accident which serves as differentia to these 
transient classifications must, however, be Buch that 
the terms denoting its presence and absence cannot be 
botk predicated of any one individual at the same mo- 
ment of time and in the same respect. 

208. It will follow from what nas been said, that if 
any individual contains the Differentia of TBdMdHk 
any species, it must be included in that spe- SEKTi^a^ 
cies ; and if either individual or species con- *'**■ 
tains the Essentia of anygenns, it must be contained 
in that genus. The Di^rentia are essential to the 
species, and the Peculiarities to the individual. The 
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pecuIiftritieB aUo are the differentia of the indivi- 
dual. 

209. Hence ©very flssertioii we make by the neces- 
sary laws of thought or of affirmation, makes a classifi- 

cation. It refers the subject to a class whose 
■^H^' uuir eesentia or differentia, as we may regard the 

class, a genus, or a species, ia denot^ by the 
predicate. We say that " this man is a farmer ; " we 
refer him to the class of farmers. We say "the snow 
is falling ; " we refer it to a class of things whose dif- 
ferentia or essentia is denoted by the state expressed 
by the predicate " falling." We say " God is good ; " 
we refer Him to the class of objects which are charac- 
terized by the attribute or property of goodness. We 
say " the wicked will be punished ; " we refer them to 
a class, whose only point or property in common it 
may he, is the doom that is declared by the predi- 
cate to await them ; and yet this point or properly is 
made, pro hoe vice, the ground or basis of a classifi- 
catioD. 

210. But by the very nature of the case we cannot 
make an assertion without referring the subject of 

which we speak to a class ; and every time we 
BeM^iiuufiw speak of it in a different connection, to a 
*""' new class — the differentia of which is es- 

pressed by the predicate we use. If we call a man, 
brave or a coward, honest or a knave, wise or ignorant, 
good or bad, polite or mde; — if we say of him, he is 
standing or walking, sitting or sleeping, all these classes 
are called up before the mmd, and every new assertion 
eonceming any subject of which we are speaking, like a 
fresh turn of tne kaleidescope, groups ana classifies all 
things anew. And upon this classification depends 
alike the cogency of an argument, the merriment of 
humor, and the keen relish of wiL Even a 
d|«ow dwiS'- jest is but a ludicrous classification. A sar- 
casm does no more than to class one with per- 
sons and things that are contemptible, and a bad name, 
a disgraceful epithet, a conviction of wrong, brings 
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np<Hi ono only the difierentia of the specieB to which 
he is thns remred. 



(y the Adequacy of PropodHoru. 

311. Let OB now consider some of the principles 
and laws of predication with reference to the adequacv 
of FropositioiiB, aa expressions of the judgments whicK 
they represenL 

212. A Proposition for the pnrpOBes of Logic should 
be like the testimony given under the Com- ^unvia t 
mon Law oath in civil aoits, " the truth, the t**™"*™. 
vih(^ truth, and nothing hut the truth." 

(I.) Of any object or class of objects, its NimiadDp- 
name and ite denmtion may ol course be etui. 
predicated. 

(2.) Synonymous terms may also always be predi- 
cated of each other. Bnt any two or more snxnriBaM 
names, which are not mere individual names, ^^™*' 
and which may be predicated of the same object of 
thought, must denote Alternate Conceptions of that 
object, and are not likely to be predicable of each 
other. 

(S.) Of any general term, that is, a term denoting a 
genus, we may predicate any term denoting of^oaK 
uie esseutia of the genus, or any one of the essentia in 
an abstract term, or by a connotative adjective. 

{i.) Of the Species we may in the same way predi- 
cate not only the Essentia of any higher and emHaOt at 
comprehenmng genus, but also its own Dif- Sf*=*^ 
ferentia. 

J 5.) Of any individnal we may also in the like way 
icate the Essentia of any genus in which „, i^, i^. 
it is included, the differentia of the species '""'■ 
to which it belongs, and the pecnliaritiee of the indi- 
vidual (inBeparable accidents). 

(6.) WhateTer may be predicated of each individual 
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oTMMiwii in a class, mar be predicated of tbe class 
*" as a whole. Thus if each individnal maa 

has two feet, then " man is a two-footed order of 
beings." 

213. Besides the above there are always propertiee 
AoadtoMPn- which are not regarded as either Essentia or 
«bt^ ' Differentia, as well as separable accidents 
which constitate tbe varions modes or conditions of 
being, that may be predicated of any subject wbeo- 
ever we have any enmcient reason to affirm them of it. 

314. li' the subject denotes any real or possible 
ncdnu oT thing, then the Predicate may be a positive 
uc aSiitoS^' term and denotes some property that is pre- 
dicated of it. For if it be a poesible ot a real thing, we 
can say " it is possible," " it is real." Bnt if it be on 
impossible thing its predicate mast be a negative term, 
since no property or mode can exbt wi&out its sob- 
stance ; thus if the conception denoted by the sobject 
A be an impossibility, we can say that " it is imposai- 
Bible." 

S15. Whenever a given predicate is to be nsed 
AMnntaCvj- that Alternate Conception of the subject 
jSu^"' shoold be nsed, which represents it by the 
matter on account of which it is contained in the geana 
denoted by the Predicate. 

216. Alternate Gonceptions represent the same ob- 
ject by different matter. But the sabject is included 
in the sphere of the Predicate, only because it has the 
properties which constitute the EsBentia of the genus 
Etuwiu denoted by the Predicate. Thus, Waking- 
ton as General commanded the American Army ; gave 
Commissions to the Officers in the Army and Navy, &c 
But a* Prmdent he presided ■ over his Cabinet, nomi- 
nated Civil Officers, sent M^sages to Congress, poB- 
seaaed the Veto Power. But it would be l<^ically 
faulty to say, " the American Commands ate his 
breakfast," for instance ; for as Commander he did not 
est, but it was simply as George Washington that he 
ate. So it shonld not be said of an act in liis military 
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eommand, — the President did it ; for as Fresident he 
did not do it, but onlr bb Commutder did he do it. 
Kor should we say G eorg e Wafihiiu;ton vetoed this 
bill, for not as George Waahingtou Bat as PTeaident 
Washington did he possess the veto power, or exer- 
cise it 

217. Words denoting titles and ranks are however 
but Alternate Conceptiooa of the individuals imh. 
to whom they are given, and custom has so far not only 
sanctioned, but required the use of a man's title even 
when we are speaking of his pereooal acts and proper- 
ties, that a disregard of the usaee would be reganied 
as discourteoDs it not aa intended for an insult 

218. The subject ctf any proposition should always 
be BO comprehensive as to include all the coomkH 
individuals to which the predicate used in ^SZ " '^ 
the proposition is applicable. 

219. This condition is often violated for rhetorical 
purposes ; nor does its violation neceBsarilv Bhdsriai 
involve on error in the conclusion, though it io'»*>m. 
renders us liable to full into one. Thus we say " the 
Papists hold to the supremacy of the Pope," wnich is 
correct. But if we say " the Fapiste beUeve in the 
Divinity of Christ," we say what is indeed true ; bat 
as other Christians believe in that doema also, our sub- 
ject is of too narrow a comprehension, and su^ests 
the inference that a belief in the Divinity of Chnst is 
one of the differentia of the Papists. Although there- 
fore there may be cases in which the violation of this 
rale does no harm, yet unless tiiere is something in the 
context or in the circumstances under which &e rule 
is violated to guard against the error, the rule must be 
sbictiy adhered to, or our proposition does not state 
" the whole truth." * 

* I bavg txfoie sm > ous In fciuL In m infldal sntbor, irham I and 
not nune, there U an aocnmnUtion of statement dasgosd to abor Qiat ths 
Scriptiiies, ■* tee hb Juot (ioii, cunuit ba nHed upon M inqnTsd. He My« 
of tbe ScriptoiM (bii labjoct), " tiui iJdeat manMOript dow not Tsaoh b*d( 
to within oentaiie* of the origin whiah tiie Sor^itnrM cHum fee tbemnlm, 
3* 
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380. Wlieu the Predicate is a general term and not 
a mere coDUOtatire of some accident of the snbjeet, the 
pnouttsi or *''<'^'i*°*8 of the subject are not included by 
2«ijj**wi » means of the proposition in the matter of the 
jjjpirf th* Predicate. Tbns when we Bay, "the rich 
are anxious," we take no notice of the color, 
size, or any other accident of the persons incladed in 
the word " rich," If we say " John is sick," this im- 
^^^ plies nothing concerning his accidents, and 
s^^<7 tte no connection of the Predicate with them ; 
ei^^u'^ the Predicate is affirmed of what is essential 
to the Bnbject <w such and not of any of its 
accidents — that ie, what is essential to it as a snbjeet, 
and not what is necessary to its reality,* 

221. Bat whatever term is predicable at all of either 
indlridnal species or genas, must be predicable of the 

Tha pndiBiB i'l'^i"*^''*^ or indiridnals (if the snbjeet be 
mnn iDdudc Cither 8 Bpccific or generic term), as contain- 
■Mj^oT^ ing in this conception whatever is necessary 
to their existence as individaals, species, or 
gentiB as the case may be. 

222. Thnsifwesay "This mountain has existed since 
the creation of the world," we are understood to say 
not merely that the matter of which it is composed has 
existed so long, but that that matter has existed not 

It ii wiittai in ft letter eOHiely diflennt, di>w diTided btto wrad^ ii go ui idrd 
by pcontB indioatiTe (^ the nwaning aod ponotDatiOB of modi, divided op 
into cliapten and verHa, vid the munucriptB aboonding In vurions readion, 
inteipntationa, omisBicHia, and coimpticnu." Bat the anthor does not Mate, 
and the uoleuTked reader doe* not fcoow, that pnranly the aama thing 
eonld b« predjoatad of tiie text o( HerodoCiu, Iluicjdiiiea, LiTj, Tanitiu^ 
and in fact of ereiy ancient snthor, and yet no omi ever donbted tha 
genuineneeA of the wd^h vhioh are re<^ved onder those names on that 
■soomit If he had made hi* mUeot aa oompnhennTe as the Prodicata 
wmild allow, and iaolndad thwa vnu irilh tha Seriptnrai in hii Pn^oii- 
tion, it vonld have dealniTed flis ef&ot which he dcaisned to [sodDce. 

*The aoholagtio writnae z pr iMw d thiidirtdnetionbyHiengeoftha abla- 
tive prooonD jm. Tin anUeot jtn aal^'eot — tliia expnmaoo ii also n«ed to 
diitingiuah betwem the different predioatea which any oUect ef thought 
ln^bt,n when repiewnted b; iti Alternate oonoeptioiia. Tlnu Waahingtoa 
mm President pomesstd the Veto Power, qua Commandm'-ia-Chief g»™ 
Coanmiiiirau to tlie Offioen of the Anny ud NkTy, 
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only as mouniain [the vpeoiea], bat aUo as thia indi' 
vidoal mon&tain with its inseparable accidents. 80 
when we say "men are immortol," we mean not only 
that what is essential to humanity, bat also whatever is 
distinctiTe of each individaal as an inBeparable acci- 
dent is included in the immortality ; so that men will 
exist there iadiridually, distinct and distingnisbed by 
the same inseparable accidents of personality as 
here. 

233. For rhetorical parposes this rule also is often 
violated. In all those figareB of speech called RMi^mirf^ 
Hetaphor, Trope, &c., these rnles of Logic '■'™* 
are departed from for rhetorical porposee. It becomes 
necessary therefore to consider in all cases whether the 
word used is the real sabject, or merely some figare 
of speech used in its stead. 



Of the Qucmt^ of Propot^iona. 

224. The scope of the jndgment is not important to 
its dedactive force or poeitioa in a syUogism, since 
whether it iacladea much or little in a uamerical esti- 
mate it goes in for what it is. 

225. Bat the Logical Quantity is of the almost 
importance, siuce tihat indicates its relative imponnair 
amount and determinea the laws of predica- Taiat. 
tion and deduction. 

226. Logical Quantity in its broadest Bense \& of 
three varieties, — (1) comprehensive ; (2) in- -nme mwo- 
tensive ; and (8) protensive. awuir. 

(1.) OomproienBiTe, or Extensive Qoantity, is the 
comprehensiveness of the sphere of die con- cibiimmb- 
ception. "■ 

(2.) Intensive Qoanti^ is measured by the amonnt 
of matter in the conception. ibu^tc. 

(3.) Bnt we have aieo a Protousive Quantity brought 
in by the consideration that the &cte iaclnded Fnuuha. 
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in the sphere of anj conception are not always actnal 
&ct8 at the same moment of time. If we say " all men 
■re mortal," we mean to inclnde in onr catwory not 
only all men now living, bat all who have lired in time 
past or will live in time to come — all beings that are 
men. But a predicate may be ascribed to a sabject at 
one time, or as true of it at some times, which conld 
not be ascribed to it with tmth at others. 

Alter having thne named this variety of Qnantity, 
we shall leave it out of consideration for the present, 
and proceed to consider Ccanprehensive or Extensive 
Quantity in reference to judgments. 

227. In reference to the object now before as Inten- 
i^»n|au sive quantity is imimportant in itself, and is 
^UHCmm- always determined by the OompFehensive 

quantity being always in the inverse ratio 
■iSdSSS^ to it The R-otensive qnantity is assumed 
'"^ to be absolute ; that is, to include all time — 

and the same as if it were expressed by the word 
" cUwaye" as " All A is always B ; " " Men are always 
mortal." 

228. There are three dimensions of Comprehensive 
tuthMbm- Quantity, according as the subject of a judg- 

^Mi<f*^ ment may he ; — (1) an individual ; (2) several 
"' individuals conBidered as a part of a class, 
not denoted by any term which constitatee them a 
species within mat class ; or (3) several individuals con- 
sidered as constdtotdog a class, species, or genus. 

229. The first class are called iTtfdwndMol judg- 
ments; the second ParUetdar judgments; and the 
third are called TJmverecd. 

230. It is obvious that on these principles of divi- 
sion, and in reference to Qnantity, tnere can be bat 
three Species ; for a judgment must be either of one, 
of amne, or of ail. If we say that, " some " may in- 
clnde many or only a few ; nearly all or only two ; we 
do not thereby constitute a Logi<^ whole. 
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Of the Quality (yf Judgmentg. 

331. The Copala of a Judgment may be either 
(1) affirmative, or (2) negative ; that is, we „»»« a«ii- 
may 6a.j A (is) B, or A (w nof) B. The first Si."* ''''^■ 
A iB B, inclndes A in the ephere of B, and is an Affinnar 
ime jndgment ; the second A ie not B, exclndes A from 
tlte ^here of B, and ie a Ifegatim judgment. Bat B 
and nol^B are antithetic temi^. They denote spheres 
which are the complements of each other. Hence if 
A IB not in the sphere of B, it is in the sphere of non-B ; 
and we may say that A is non-B. Ttiis is called (3) an 
Ind^^mte judgment Hence three varieties in refer- 
ence to Quality— Ist, includes the subject in the sphere 
of the Predicate : 2d, excludes the subject from the 
sphere of the Predicate ; the 3d, includes the subject 
in the Negative sphere connoted by the Predicate of 
the Affirmative. 

It is obvious that in reference to Quality diere 
can be no other species of judgments than these 
three. 



Of the Modality <fJvdgmenta. 

232. In reference to the certainty of the Judgment, 
we may have three kinds of judgments ;— .p,^ „^,j„ 
ProUmM^ical, Aaaertive, and Ifeceaaary, or •f'"»«"*'i<H«. 
Apodu^oal. This is called the Modautt of Jndg- 
ments. 

(1.) The Differentia of the Problematical is that 
they merely affirm that the subject may be pnUgoMkiki. 
in the category of the Predicate, or the possibility of 
the Proposition being true. 

(2.) The second is called AssEBnvi! : — they affirm 
the truth of the jndgment as a matter of act aiwuh^ 
and reality. 
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(3.) Hie third are called Neoessart or ApoDKrrroAL ; 
■UT- tbej affirm that the tmth coold not be other- 
wheD we 887 " ^^^ ^"^^ ^^ make four." 



SECTION vm. 

C^ the Four Cardinal Prc^osiMona. 

23S. Combining Qaaiitity, QaolitT, and Sfodalitr, 
— -in> -we have the following table of Categoric 
Judgments. 

Problematio. 



ludiTidnal - Kegatire 



Categoric- 



Negative 



Kegattre 



Apodictic. 

Problematic 

ABsertive. 

Apodictic 

Froblematio. 

Assertive- 

Apodictic. 

Problematic. 

Aesertive. 

Apodictic. 

Problematic. 



Apodictic. 

Problematic 

Aesertive. 

Apodictic. 

Problematic. 



Apodictic. 
Problematic. 
Assertive. 
Apodictic 
Problematic. 
< Assertive. 
Apodictic. 
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384. Bnt as I^blematdcal judgments never enter 
as PremiBea into any Aivnment merely as Problema- 
tical, we may omit them irom any farther conaideratioD 
at present 

235. Again the difference l>etween the AssertiTS 
and the Apodictic or Necessary has no effect 
upon the ^neral principles of deduction. dS'ndBwtC 
If a Propoeition be tme, that is all that is "* 
required, the modality of its truth being wholly onim- 
portant. We may taie the ABsertire therefore for all 
our purposes, neglecting the difference between that 
and the Necessary. 

3S6. But again, the Negative and the Indefinite 
snlHBpecies are the same so &r as all the _^,^^ 
laws and purposes of dednction are con- fiSSLradv^ 
cemed. For since the Positive and the '""" 
Negative Spheres are complements of each other, to 
esBd'ttde from the Positive (which is the differentia of 
the Negative) is the same as the indueion in the 
Negative sphere (which is the differentia of the Inde- 
finite). 

237. Again in respect to Quautity the Individual 
and the UniverBal are alike, in that the sub- 

ject (in which alone is found the differentia ^iMaaam^rt 
of Quantity) is in both of them a logical ""'"^ 
whole. Whether an individual or a class, it is imma- 
terial for all the purposes of deduction, so long as it is 
a logical whole. Hence we consider Individual judg- 
ments the same as Universal for all the purposes of 
deduction. 

238. But a Universal Judgment may be either 
Negative or Affirmative, and bo likewise . 
may a Particular judgment. We have only ^^ "•»»■ 
four cardinal judgments which we need con- 
sider. These are UinvsiBSAr, ArFmuATrvK, Uhiveesal 
Nkoativk, Pabtioolab Aittkmativk, and Pabtioulab 
Neqativb. These may be condderod the four cardinal 
Propositions in Logical Quantity. 

289. As these occur so often, writerB on Logic have 
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SneraUT deBigniited them by the fir6t.fotii> Toweb of 
e Alphabet. Thus 

U. A. All A is B, is represented by A 

U. N. No A is E " « " E 

P. A. Some A is B is " "I 

P.N. SomeAisnotBis " "O 

These are all Categorical, all AsHertive, and differ only 
in Quantity and Qnality. 



SECTION IX. 

Qf th^ Diet/rUmtion of Termt. 

240. When a term is taken into the scope of a 
jadKment as a logical whole, it is said to be disiributed 
in me judgment; but if it does not enter in as a 
Ic^cal whole, it is said to be undiatributed in the 
jadgment 

211. It is immaterial whether the part of the whole 
c^Mibuiad be a large or small part, " many " or " few : " 

and these words therefore indicate an ondis- 
tribated term as well as " some." 

212. So also we may say " some," when we mean 
" some at least and possibly all ; " or when we mean 
" some bat not the whole." But the usdistributed 
term as snch indicates nothing of the kind, and if any 
such modification of the term is intended, the Proposi- 
tion ezpreseuog it becomes a compound one [eitiier 
copulative or discretive], expressing two jadgmente 
in fact and not one merely. 

243. The conception represented by an nndie- 
tributed term ie not a logical whole, and the term itself 

KM Looai must necessarily be a general one. But if 
whoiw tiig \xirm denotes a part of the whole, con- 

ceived a» a apeeiea, it is no longer nndistribnted ; for 
the part conceived as a species becomes by the very 
&ct of its being so conceived a logical whole. 

244. Hence the word "some," though generally 
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Bdad to denote an tmdietribnted term in the enbject, 
IB Qot an infallible indication that the term is nndis- 
tribnted. Thna in the illustration giyen br juitaeiifihi 
Sir William Hamilton, " aoTne stars are all *™'"'""»" 
planets " (all the planets are stars). Bat one mnat have 
a conception of those stars as a class, which are planets, 
and (w distinffwUhed hy the differeni/ia of planets, or he 
could not say that they were all the planets that there 
are among the stare. If therefore there ever was, or 
ever shouM be such a Proposition, except when got up 
for the purpose of seeing what one can do, the subject 
most be regarded as distributed, notwithstanding the 
usual signs of an undistributed term. 

245. There are three ways of ascertaining whether 
< term is distributed or used distributively J'^f^L,^^ 
in any proposition or not — (1) By the nature dtaam. 
«f the term ; (2) by a modjtl sign ; and (3) by its 
position. 

446. A term is distributed by its nature when it is 
used to denote any individual object, such Briiwiiuun 
as proper names of persons, places, Ac """■ 

Terms are distributed by signs in three Br *im. 
ways. 

347. (1.) The particles 'Hhe," "«Am," "^that," by 
pointing ont a particnlar individnal in a class, "The," "iiii>.'- 
of which the predicate is a£Brmed, make the "* "*^" 
term distribnted ; since the force of these particles is to 
inclnde only the one of the individuals comprehended 
within the genus thus pointed out in the scope of the 
judgment. 

248. (2.) Such words as " oK," " every," &c, dis- 
tribute the terms ; in fact they are the most ..^ji,, ..^^ 
usual signs of a dlBtributed term used in the '^•"^^ 
subject of a Proposition. 

249. " All " of course clearly and expressly includes 
all of the individuals included in any genus within the 
scope of the judgment. 

250. As '*ul," BO also "eo^" indicates a dis- 
tributed term, since it necessarily includes all the iudi- 
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vidoalB of the logical whole within the scope of the 
^^^ ^ jcd^ent. All is indeed sometinies a out 
jM^J^ii," lectwe rather than a di^rOmiwe sign. Tkas 
if we say " all these trees make a fine shade," 
it is most likel; that we meaa to take " trees " as a 
colleetiTe tena rather than as a general term ; that we 
hare predicated of them taken tc^ther as a collectire 
whole, what oonld not be predicated of each of them 
individnally. This difference is unimportant to the 
pnrposes now hefore ns, but it will be seen hj and by 
that it lies at the bottom of a most serioos fallacy. 

251. (3.) Two pronoons, as " he who," and " they 
^^ruuua that," are clearly indicatiTe of a distribnted 
urtFfr subject, as " Ae who transgresses the law 

commits a sin," — '* who so tranBgresses the law ctmi- 
mite sin : " these forms of PropositionB clearly incJnds 
the whole class denoted by me specific twrn, whose 
differentia is given in the words "transgresses the 
law," in the scope of the judgment. 

3S2. (4.) A^ain, we nave another class of signs, 
which, although they do not caoae the general term to 
be included as a whole in the scope of the judgment, 
constitnte it what is called a distributed term. These 
"E«h" ud terms are snch as "«awA," "on.y/" for while 
"iar" by their force they apply the predicate of 

the proposition to one individnal of a class only, and 
sometimes in such a way as that it caa be applied to 
one only at the same time, yet they imply that before 
any actual predication it is applicable to them all and 
every one of them taken indiTidaally, although it may 
cease to be so the moment it has been predicated of 
one. Thus if we say of a young lady, " any man 
would marry her ; "— " mon. " must be taken as a dis- 
bibated term, though it is not supposed that more than 
one man will actoally marry her. 

363. (5.) The indefinite article "a" also sometdmea 
n* lada&dts distributes the subj ect in the same way, thus 
"*■" " a poison destroys life ; " that is, " any poi- 

son," or " all poisons destroy life." 
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254. In all Negative Propositione the Predicftte is 
taken as s "Wliole.* The difEerentia [charac- Brpo-iu™ ih. 
teristic] of Negatives is that they exclude «5^Sj«fi? 
the subject from the sphere of the Predicate. ""^ 
They do not merely partly exclude it, they may exclude 
merely a part of the subject, but they must exclude the 
subject whether as a whole or as a part from the whole 
of the Predicate, " No vice is commendable." K now 
among all the things that are commendable one vice 
can be found, tlie Proposition is not true. Hence it 
distributes the Predicate or speaks of it as a whole. 
Or if we say " some men arc not brave,^' which is a 
Proposition m O, the same is found to be the case 
with the Predicate. We here mean that amon^ all 
the tilings that are " brave," the " some men," are 
not included. 

255, But the Affinnatives do not necessarily dis- 
tribute the Predicate. If I say that A is B, _^y . 
all that is affirmed thereby is that A is in B, u* ^^^ 
or A is some part of B. A Ib included in 

the sphere of B. But B may include much besides A. 
" Men are mortal ;" bnt men are not the only things 
that are mortal. The sphere of " Tiwrtal " is not coin- 
cident and identical with that of " man," — ^it is much 
more comprehensive. Hence in A we do not speak 

* ^ fnniUD Hunilton in Mb nev metLod of Notation, jjwets thftt then 
nwj be Negatire Jndgmenla with nndigtribiited I^edicates. 

Bot beaulea the proof pjea in the tent of die pondoD there taken, ire 
Dm; Bay further that his diwtrme diroctlf contradjcta the old axiom, " it ia 
impoBirible for a tiling to he and not to he at the same tjine." For SDppoee 
S is not P aod P not taken at a irhole, the aiheie of P ae of any term is 
detenoined by ite matter ; and the eutjject S u included in it if it poeaewea 
the matter of F and eiclnded from it if it does not. Now mppoee that S 
ha> DM the matter of that part of F whioh wb take into the nsogv of our 
jodgment, when we eay S in not P, and the jodgment S ia not P i» true. 
Bat mppoee it haa the matter of tha part c^ P, not taken into the aaope of 
llie Negative judgment, and than we hare S ia P i — 
that ii, S is not P, 
Si<F, 
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of tiie predicate as a whole. Hie predicate is nadii- 
tribatecL 

256. For the same reason we do not speitk of the 
Predicate as a whole in L " Some men are hlack ; " 
we do not Bpeak of " black things " as an entire class, 
comprehending no more than the " some men " of 
whom we were speaking. 

257. Hence the following Roles for the Distribution 
brIm. of Terms by position. 

1. All muversal Propositions distribute the Subject. 

2. All negative Prt^Kisitions distribute the Predi- 
eate. 

Or more definitely : 

A dietribntes the subject. 

E " both the subject and predicate. 

I " neither. 

O " the predicate only. 

258. YariouB devices nave been resorted to, to repre- 
mmataenm. gent by some diagram these rarious Judg- 
ments or Propoaitions. Many of them are ingenious 
and usetul, bnt all are liable to misapprehension, arw- 
ing from the nature of the case and the difficulty of 
representing any mere conception by actual forms. 

The following is perhaps as good as any that can 
be given. It is substantially Euler's : — 

A. — ^All S is P, in which case 
one circle 6 is included wholly in 
the other as P, but does not oc- 
cupy the whole of its sphere. 

E. — No S is P, in which case 
one circle S is wholly excluded 
from the whole of the other P. 

I. — Some S is P, in which case 
we hare two incomplete circles 
6 and P, cutting each other so 
as to have a part so common to 
both. 
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O. — Some S is not P, in whicli 
we have an incomplete circle, 8 
not included in any part of Uie 
complete circle P. 

259. One difficaltj attendins the above diagramB 
, is, that they represent in A and I the sub- n,,_ ^ 
ject as coaetitnting a definite part of the "iM>Em. 
Predicate, or occupying an ascertained portion of its 
sphere, whereas the judgment does not so represent 
the spheres. 

230. It will be noticed that in A when the sphere 
of S becomes so large as to fill up and occupy . Ttaa^^jiu* 
the whole of P, the Predicate has become dLriMeT"** 
distributed and is taken as a whole. The spheres are 
then coincident and identical. 



Of iTfvmediate Infetrence. 

The form Judgments expressed by the Proposi- 
tions A, £, I and O, which we have just examined, 
have certain relations to each other which it is impor- 
tant to e 



261. Such is the relation of judgments to each 
other, that no judgment can be true without {■„— jb^.. 



^ the trut£ of some other judgment, ; 

either in the same or in the opposite Quality, 

262. These judgments which are thus imerred from 
others, as from All A is B, we infer that iniB«ji,u lo. 
some A is B, and that " some A is not B " *"""■ 

is not true, are called by Kant " 8yllo^snis of the Un- 
derstanding." I shall prefer, however, to adopt the 
more Enghsh name of immediate Inferetiee. 

263. 1 call it " imitiedMUe" because the inference 
or conclusion is drawn without the interven- wnTHsdad. 
tion of that medium or middle term, which is always 
necessary in the complete Syllogism, as will be seen 
hereafter. 
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264. Bj Immediate Inferences then I mean all tiiose 
inferences or concloeioQB that can be drawn from any 
Proposition without the intervention of any other mattw 
or term than was given in the Proposition itself. And 
as it will be the most convenient to point out these 
Inferences as we examine the Opposition, Permutation, 
and Conversion of Propoeitions (since it is by these 
means that the Inference is made), I will keep them 
in mind as a subordinate object while discussing these 
topics. 

L Of the Opposthon of Jddohentb. 

265. (1.) A and.E being TJnivereals, I and O are 
sabiiiHu. called in reference to A and E their SuhcU- 
tema. I beins anbaltfim to A and O to E. 

(2.) A and E in relation to each other are Con- 
traries. 

) I and are S^^HSontraries. 
] and I as likewise A and O are Coniror 
■ Victories to each other. 

267. If now a Universal be true its SubaUem mnst 
be true also. If All A is £, Some A is £, is tme aa an 
bfemmen Immediate Inference, and if the Subaltern 
Bai-iiuoL ^g trug tiig Universal as a Problematical 
Judgment is true also, as an Immediate Inference ; that 
is, 11' Some A is B, all A -may be B, 

268. Of the Cotitrariea only one can be true in the 
FuB ciHitnriH. same matter, though both may be false. 
Hence If A is true E is felse as an Immediate Infer- 
ence, and vice versa: that is, No A is B, Ihen All 
A is B is nntme, although of course &me A may 
be E. 

269. Of Oontradictories both cannot be tme or false 
pmi Com™- in the same matter. Hence If E is false I 

must be true, and vice versa. IfA be false 
O must be true, and if I be false E must be true, and 
if O be &lBe A mnst be tme aa Immediate infer- 
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370. The Sub-coniranes may both be trne in the 
same matter. If Bome A is B, some A is sj^^MMite. 
not B, may also be trne. uw. 

271. But the Sab-contraries cannot both be false in 
the same matter. 

272. We may repreaent the rela- ■*■ omtrarie. e 
tion of these four Judgments by the i S' %, ^ "t^ 
following diagram, in which it will g £ j^ | % 
appear taat the sub-contrary of any ^ ^ ^^ \, jl J 
subaltern is the contradictory of its ^ iab-oraitrai2i O 
Universal ; and if therefore two con- 
tradictories cannot be false at the _ same -time, then 
a fortiori the two sub-cootraries cannot. 

273. The subject in each of the snb-contraries is 
undistributed, and the more nearly it aj>- Ruiaofaiik. 
preaches to the Universal in one quality in ""■ 

any case, so much the more nearly does it approach it 
in the other. Thus the more nearly Some A is B is to 
All A is B, so the more nearly is Some A is not B to 
No A ie B. 

n. Of CoHTBA-PosmON OB PsBlCCTATIOy OF QnALITr. 

274. The same judgment may be stated in either 
quality, Affirmative or Neeative as we choose, by 
means of Negative terms and copulas. 

275. In reference to this fact we will call the first 
form in which a judgment is stated, or rather that form 
which states the judgment in the Proposition of the 
same quality as the judgment itself, the Me- 
poeita; and that form of Uie Proposition 
which states it in the other quality, me dmr 
Vrorposita ; and the change itself we call Gontrorposi- 
tion or Penrvutation. 

276. Thus let us suppose in the 6rst place that we 
have the Negative Proposition " A is not B," lUBtnUiia. 
or " No A IS B." In this case we have simply ex- 
cluded A from the sphere of B, and thus denied of it 
the matter of the coDception 6. But since the Ne^tive 
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of B or non-B is the complementary sphere of B, what- 
ever is not in B is in non-B, and coDseqaently whatever 
has not the Essentia of B must hare that (if there is 
any) of non-B. Hence " A is not B " is equivalent 
to " A is non-B," — " noD-B " boing a Negative term ; 
and Bat A is non-B is an Affirmative Proposition with 
s Negative Predicate. 

277. Hence Irom a Negative Exposita with an 
Affirmative Predicate we may always permnte into 
Oontra-posita, by substituting for the Positive Predi- 
cate its Privative or N^^ative, and dropping the Nega- 
tive from the Copula. Thus " if man is not wise," he ia 
" unwise ; " if he iq " not free " he is a " slave." 

278. Bat if the. Predicate is a Negative or a Privar- 
!(«(|^n « tive term in the Exposita, we have to sabsti- 

lUoiM '' tute for it its Affirmative, and drop the 
Negative from the Copula also. Thus we may say that 
" Centaurs are not impoasible," then " Centaurs are 
possible." 

279. The same holds true of the subject when the 
Predicate denotes a reality and not a possible only. 

wiHDtiiHor ^^ ™8T substitute for the subject its anti- 
owsuiuM. thetic in the opposite Quali^ oy dropping 
the negative irom the copula, always remembering that 
the term substituted is an undistributed term. 

280. But since no property or mode can exist or be 
real without its substance, the Predicate may denote a 
property which has no existence. In that case there 
can be no Contra-posita by means of the ne^tive sub- 
ject ; thus if one slionld say " horses are not Centaurs," 
we could not therefore say " some not-horses are Cen- 
taurs," for this would imply the reality of " Centaurs." 

281. But if the Predicate be a reality at all we 
may always sav, if A is not B some non-A is B. 

Let "holy be the Predicate and "man" the Snb- 
iiHtmUH. ject, " no man Is holy," or in the other form 
" all men are not holy." 

If now we connect the negative with the subject 
** no-man,** this is no limger the same term taken lo ft 
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different eense, but it is a totally dietinct term. It in- 
cludes nothing that was included in the first term 
" man," and precisely all that vraB not included in it. 
It includes whatever is not " man." Of these things 
manifestly not all are holy, although if there be sucn 
a thina; as holiness, and if it do not belong to man, it 
must belong to something that is not man. Hence we 
may say " some not-man is holy." 

282. If, however, we connect the negativa with 
" holy," and eay " AH men are notr-holy or unholy," 
the term represente an entirely different cognition from 
the term " holy." But the new tenn must oe regarded 
as undiatribnted, for we do not mean to say that man 
is all that is " not holy," or that whatever is " not 
holy " is " man." And yet if onr first Proposition is 
true " some thing not holy " is " man." 

2S3. In the use of intelligible signs we may use 
the Privative instead of the Negative in the pnwi,, med 
Predicate, since the nature ot the subject S^SuJ'pS'. 
limits the range of the thought or jndg- ^'°^- 
ment to the proximate genus. Thus for " man is not 
holy," we may substitute the privative Predicate, and 
say "man is unholy;" the subject "man" limiting 
the scope of the judgment to the proximate genus to 
which the capacity for holiness is an essentia, and also 
a differentia in the next higher subaltern genus. 

284. But when we change the Quality by changing 
the subject we may not use the i'rivative, bui not in un 
since there can be no a priori necessity that ^"^"^ 
the Predicate should be predicable of some one indi- 
vidual in the proximate genus to the subject, or in 
any genus below the summum or absolute whole of 
realities. 

285. K the Exposita be Affirmative we change the 
quality by means of two negatives — two Pemouiuoii 
negatives in English making an affirmative, "fi*™"!™- 

286. This change of the quality of Affirmatives by 
means of two negatives may be effected in three 
ways. 
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(1.) "With two negative copolaa, as "there is no A 
utau. that IB not B," consequently All A is B. 

Iliua " there ia no man without [that hae nc€\ 6in," or 
" all men are sinners." 

(2.) The second form ia with a negative copula and 
Moue. a negative Predicate. " All A is not non-B," 
or " No A is non-B ; " aa " No earthly creature is im- 
mortal." 

2&7. In this case the whole of the subject is ex- 
cluded from the Negative sphere, and must theref<3re 
piirati.B fa be included in the Positive which connotes 
MdiuiTeipben. t]jg Negative. A Privative term will answer 
just as well as the Negative, since the subject always 
confines the judgment to objects included within its 
own sphere, which becomes for this purpose a proxi- 
mate ^enus, of which the Positive Predicate and its 
Privative are the coordinate parts, 

(3.) By a negative copula and a negative subject 
adcu. need distributively, we have I by contra- 

position. As " No one who has not enough is rich." 
Here " one who has not enough," or " all who have 
not enough," is a negative term, aad the judgment ia 
the same as " some |perha|» all] who have enough are 
rich " (see 277). 

388. This form however states something more' than 
I, since it would never appear from the fact that 
" some who have enough are rich," that " no one who 
has not enough is rich. 

289, The course of this investigation shows that 
we may always have from any Expoaita its contra-posita 
by Immediate Inference. 

HL Of the Cohvkbsion of PaoposinoNa. 

290, By the Conversion of Propositions we change 
coonnion. the relative place of Subject and Predicate, 
as from A i_s B to B is A. 

291, In the Conversion of PropoaitJona, the first form 
i^Ei|gji™ «i>4 we call Expoaita, and the second the Con^ 
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292. The iVmdaTneiital canon which governs the 
Convereion of Propoeitions is this : naduusiui ctam 

2^0 term maybe distT^ihuied in the Gtmverse which 
woe not dietrHmted in the Ei^toeita. 

2d3. As E and I are alike in reference to the distri- 
hntion of their temaa, one distributing both cooverH™gr 
and the other diatribntine neither — their ^^^'■ 
conversion takes place in the same way ; that is, sim- 
ply, No A is B, therefore No B is A, Some A is B, 
therefore Some B is A. 

M^poaita, No qnadrupeda have wings, therefore 

Converse, No winged animals are q^oadmpede. 

Ei^Hmta, Some Poets are Americans, therefore 

Con/uerse, Some Americans are Poeta. 

394, This is called Simple Oonversion, and hence 
the Rale, when both Subject and Predicate aSmJ. c«. 
are distributed, and when neither are dis- """"■ 
tributed the Proposition may be converted simply. 

295. But in A the Subject and not the Predicate is 
distributed. Hence we cannot convert aim- conrJLa b» 
ply if we say, " all American citizens are """""^ 
ftee," we cannot sav that therefore " all freemen are 
American citizens.''^ We must limit the subject and 
say, therefore " some freemen are American qjti- 
zene." 

296. This is called convereion ly liTmtation or p^ 
acddena. 

297. A, however, when stated by contra-position, 
may be converted simply. Thus All A is B, ^ ^^ „,„n^ 
No A is non-B, therefore No non-B is A. ES^"*^!,,,^ 
If the whole of A is in the sphere of B, •™^- 
nothing which is not in B can a fortiori be in the 
sphere of A. 

298. O, cannot be converted except by first chang- 
ing its quality. This we may do by connect- cooTenionof 
ing the Negative with the Predicate by "• 
which we permute it into I. And then of course it 
may be converted simply. Thus " Some A is not B, 
tjierefore Some NotB is A." 
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Ec^siia, Some brave men are not soldiers, 
Converse, Some not-aoldiere are brave men, 

299. Hence we may convert E and I simply. A by 
limitation, or per accident, or particularly, and O by 
permutation into I and then simply. 

300. In consequence of the laws of Conversion we 
inmudimta In- have from any Expoaita, its converse as an 

fersncs bj Con- -r j - . t .1 ^ 

•enioD. Immediate Interence. 



rV. Of the SOBSTITDTION OF TllRUS. 

301,' In every categorical Affirmative Proposition we 
sutatiiiiiioii of may always snbstitate for the Predicate any 
AfflrSuJoi.'" term which denotes a wider and compre- 
hending sphere and the Proposition will remain troe, 
but it wiU cease to be the whole tmth. In the same 
eabatiuKioof^ '^^7 we may snbstitnte for the subject any 
uusabioti- term which denotes a narrower and compre- 
hended sphere, and with the same effect upon the Propo- 
sitiop it will etill be tnie, but not the whole truth that 
was contained in the Proposition before the change 
was made. Thus, if A E is "a negro," he is "a man," 
" gn animal," " a created being," &c. Or if we say, 
" men are mortal," we may say " Caucasians are mor- 
tal," " Americans are mortal, " Yankees are mortal," 
" Eostonians are mortal," &c. 

302. Ey such change Propositions are said to be- 
come more general or more indefinite ; they are trne 
but not the whole tmth. 

303. In Negative Propositions, in consequence of 
^anta aimion of the fact that the Predicate is distributed, we 
NefBtivei. may substitute iii the Predicate terms in the 
inverse order ; that is, for any comprehensive term we 
may substitute any one of its included spheres. Thus 
A B is not a man, therefore he is not a Negro. If 
Victoria is not a sovereign she is not Queen of Eng- 
land. 

304. But we may not substitute Predicates in the 
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inveree order in either caae ; that iB, not a narrower 
for a more comprehensive in Affirmatives, nd ■utmiintM 
nor a more comprehensiTe for a narrower SdS" ""™' 
in Negatives. This wonld be in either case asserting 
aomeming more than the trnth.* 

305. By these substitntions new Propositions are 
made, the truth of which depends upon that imoiedtoi. i* 
of the ProgositionB for whose terms the new niSSKI. 
ones are introdnced. Hence the new Propositions 
muet be true (though inadequate), by Immediate In- 
ference. 

SECTION XL 

Of Complex PropoaiM&na, 

306. A Categorical Proposition is called simpU 
when its two terms are expressed by single .sim^ wd 
words. But when several words are re- SSSai *""■ 
qoired to express the cognition the term is called 

307. It is evident that any substantive, or other 
word which is the name of a thing, a pro NecMBw *» 
perty, an action, or a series of actions, may ''«"p'"WnM. 
be a term, as "man," "whiteness," a "step," "walk- 
ing," " to err." And if any language were copious 
enough to afford a name for every possible conception 
which we might ever wish to express, as either the 
subject or the predicate in our judgments, we should 

* It mm; be well to giTS a, diagram illtuOatdng the pnoedmg pan- 
Thus let S and P lie ttny two oiroles or ^iherea. S indoded /C--n\P 
in F— this representa the affiimatdTe Piopoation Si* P. Itii (C^)} 
maniftet that mj aphere oompreheading F miut oampniheDd '■^^^ 
3 aba. Let S be Negro, F be Man, and we have " Negroei 
aro Men." Bat let a oirole drawn aronnd P denote " BDirnal,' to that all 
men aro artimalj^ ^en wiU it jnclode S aJao, and we ehall hare " Negroea 

But in oaae of the Ne^ti™ Propoution the Subject ii - — , ^— » 
not included in tbe Predjoate, and we have Cvo oirclea S and ( S J ( I* ) 
P, having no pmnt in oommon. S ia not P, oonseqnenllj B ^— ' 
eauKit Iw in ai^ nanower qibere wUoli ii inchidea in P, or anj part of it. 
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never need to use any other words to express onr 
meaning than these aimple terms. But each is not the 
case and never can be the case with any human lan- 



Afoi 



308. In most cases also when the predicate denotes 
a property which is not one of the dinerentia of a spe- 
cies, we wish to use in the subject not merely the specific 
term bat also the term denoting the genns under which 
the species is included. Thnsii'wesay, "Menwhowalk 
by faith place a light estimate upon the mere vanities 
of worldly splendor," we give hrst in the sabject the 
genns " men," and then the species " who walk by 
raith." It is obvious that we do not intend to affirm 
the predicate of the whole genus denoted by the 
term " man," but only of one species of men, whose 
differentia is that they " walk by faith." 

309. A simple term, as "man," thus limited be- 
voMk. comes a complex term ; and the words limit- 
qualifying its meaning or its sphere, are called 

.ODALS. 

310. Modals are either £kplicaiivs, Differe^Uial, 
£kct^tionaly .Ekcltisive, Conditional or I'rotenaiw. 

311. .^pHoaidve Modals are merely rhetoricaL 
EipUntiTM. They amplify the meaning of the t«rm 
itself, as when we say " mortal man." Since all men 
are mortal the adjective adds nothing either to the 
matter or the sphere of the conception for which the 
term " man " stands, however mnch it may add to the 
rhetorical e£fect of its utterance. 

312. Dif^eniial Modals limit the sphere of the 
a^naiiti. conception denoted by the absolute or sim- 
ple term. In that case the term is really the species, 
as the Differential Modal furnishes the Differentia of 
the contained species. Thus " white men, " — ^here 
" men " is the simple term, " white " the modal ; and 
" white men," the complex term, is bat a species of 
tlie genns ** man " denoted by the differential " white." 

313. While Differential Modals indicate the part 
of the Proximate G^enus, which is included in the scope 
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of the judgment, we have another cla'es of modals 
called Mkc^ionals, which indicate the pai-t B»«pUmji. 
which is not included in the scope of the judgment. 
As " all except the AposH^ were scattered abroad," 
Instead of giving the differentia of that portion of the 
Proximate genns which is included in the Predicate, 
it givea the differentia of the part which is not in- 
cluded. Hence ^he Differential and the Exeeptiooal 
modals are in a sense counterparts and complements 
of each other. 

311. The E^lusive Hodals are those which show 
that the predicate can have no other subject ehIumw. 
than that of which it is predicated in the judgment. 
As " Virtue is the only thing worth living for." Here 
virtue is declared to be worth living for. But by the 
modal every thing except virtue is excluded from the 
sphere of the conception denoted by the matter " worth 
living for." Hence of necessity Exclusive modals dis- 
tribute the Predicate. 

315. Conditional Modals express some separable 
mode or condition of the object represented cgndiiiooiL 
bv the term, so that the object is included in the scope 
ol the judgment only while it is subject to that condi- 
tion. Thus " drmonkig men catch at straws ; " that is, 
" men in the condition of drowning." It does not ap- 
jily the predicate to any species of men at all times 
and under all conditions as the Differential modal does, 
but it makes it applicable to all men when they are in 
the specified condition. 

316. I'rotensive Modals limit the inclusion of the 
term within the scope of the judgment in pnunin. 
rrference to time. Thus " the weather is excessively 
cold in vnnter" — " our plans will someiimee fail," — 
" testimony sometimes deceives us." 

117. T^e Protensive Modal neither makes nor im- 
plies any change in the properties of the term, but only 
refers to the time when the object denoted by the term 
is included in the scope of the judgment This it may 
do dffinOely, as " in winter ; " or indefinitely, as " some- 
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times ; " inktmUy, as " now ; " or (Asolutely, as " d- 
■wajB." 

318. There ia another kind of adjective phraeo that 
has eometimes been regarded as a modal, which how- 
ever I have preferred to regard as constitntiDg s com- 
pound Copulative Categoric Proposition (see 323), — as 
" Santillon, the greatsat statesman of his age" or " who 
was the greatest statesman," &c., "was a ^ederaOst." 
Bat the words marked in italics do not constitote a 
modal of " Hamilton," they are the Predicate of a 
judgment to which "Hamilton" is snhject, and the 
Proposition expreseee the t:wo entirely distinct and in- 
dependent j ndgments, that *' Hamilton roaa the greatest 
statesman, &c., and that " he toas a Federalist" 

SEonoN xn. 

Of Com/pownd PropositioTts. 

819. Any Proposition which has more than two 
distinct terms is called a Compound Proposition, and 
cupoiuid contains either expresslj or impliedly more 
'"*™'™* than one judgment. If it has but two terms, 
whether simple or complex, the Proposition is simple. 

320. Compound Propositions are usually divided 
into Erpress and Im.plied. They are called Express 

lapnm ud when two or more jndgments are expressed 
'™*'- in the same Proposition, and Implied when 

one only is expressed and tae other is implied. 

The Componnd En>re8B Propositions are either 
CopvlaH/ve, Causal, Dtsoretive, Conditional, or Dis- 
jv/nctive. 

321. In the Copulative Propositions either the Sub- 
oopuiuiife. ject or tne Predicate, or both, consist of two 
or more terms connected by a conjunction. Thus A 
and B are C ; A is B and C ; A and B are C and D. 
" Life and Death are both before ns ; " — " Bacon was 
both a philosopher and a statesman." 

822, Sometimes the conjunction is omitted entirely, 
ae " Hamilton the greatest statesnum of hit age was a 
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Federalist." And again ite place is enpplied by the 
relative pronoun and the verb, as " Hamilton who waa 
the greatest statesman, &c., was a Federalist" 

323. Copulative Propositions can be resolved into 
simple ones according to the number of aim- ^s™"™* ■■ 
pie judgments contained in them. Thus in J™.. '^'^^ 
the example, " Bacon was a philosopher and states- 
man," we have— Bacon was a philoeopber, 

" " a statesman ; 
or in the other example given, we have the following : 
life is before as. 
Death " " " 

321. Or the counective maj bo a disjunctive cou- 
junction, as " Neither wealth nor friends DajiuKtinir 
can free the body from its pains, nor the '™'™*«'- 
mind from its fears ; " — and we have, 

Friend, can.0. free {S:;S'5l:S?S. 
325. It is of course quite possible that one of the 
judgments in a compound copulative will be true, and 
the other or others be untrne. And advan- 
tage is often taken of this fact for the pur- ^^MUcsa- 
pose of iutroducine and gaining assent to a 
judgment which is nntrue, by ascribing to a subject 
two predicates, one true and the other ialse. 

326. Compound Propositions are called Oatisal when 
-one of the judgments assigns the cause or cwml 

sign of the truth of the other. " Christians are hsppy 
hecauae they have obtained the favor of Ood: " — " Tne 
evil are exalted that they may fall; — "Christ came 
to saioe the world ; " that is, " Christ came [flrst judg- 
ment] that he might save tlie world," [the final cause 
or object for whicli He came into the world.] 

327. Compound Propositions are called DiscreUves 

when they contain two judgments in oppo- i>i«™«iTM. 

site qualities. Thus " A is B, but it is not D. " A 

and not B is C." " A is B but C is not D." " Fortune 

4* 
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may take from ns odt iriends but it cannot: take onr 
honor." " But few men succeed in enrolling their 
names on the list of those who are never to be forgot- 
ten : " that ie, " some men do and some do not suc- 
eeea," &c. 

828. We have already seen that Conditional and 
Disjunctive Propositions are compounded^ implyinK 
first categorical judgments and then a hypothetical 
relation between those judgmenta. Hence in one point 
of view they are to be regarded as compotmda of cate- 
gorical judgments. 

329. In the compound of the categorical with the 
cnditioBii. conditional, the conditional clause is to be 
regarded as a modal. Thus if A is B, is D ; that is, 
C IS D {suit modo) A is B. " If the Scriptures come from 
God they are entitled to the highest respect." — ** The ' 
Scriptures are entitled to the highest respect on oon- 
dition [conditional modal] that they come from 
God." 

330. So with the Disjunctive, A is either B or 0. 
tu«i<nciiTi. A is B on condition that it is not 0, or 
either A or B is ; that is, A is C on condition that B' 
is not " The author of this statement is either a fool 
or a knave." He is a knave on condition he is not fool 
enough not to know better. 

331. The more usual form, however, of the com- 
pound categorical with one disjunctive term, is that in 
which one term denotes a logical whole, and the other 
the parts ; as " All men are cither Caucasian, Mongol, 
or Negro." 

We shall of course reserve the couBideration of the 
judgments which connect the Conditional and Disjunc- 
tive members of these compounds until a subsequent 
place in our treatise. 

832. ,0f the Compound Implied Propositions two 
only need to be meationed, the Ecceptivea and the 
£a<^usivea. They each imply a judgment different in 
quality from the one espressed — Mis is done by a 
modaL 
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333. ThoB .Eax^ttivea while inclnding the expressed 
Bnbject in the sphere of the predicate, make an excep- 
tion of some of the indiyidiials included in Enapiiiu. 
the implied subject, which consequently are excluded 
from it. Thns " All hut the ApoaUea fied" implies 
that there were some who were not Apostles that did 
flee. 

334. In this case the expressed judgment is affirma- 
tive and the implied is ueg;ative. £ut if we say, 
" J}fone hit the Apostles rema%ned^'' we have the nega- 
tive judgment expressed, " None: " that is, " no Chris- 
tians remained," — and the implied affirmative judg- 
ment, " the Apostles did remain." 

335. The Madttsive Propositions, while including a 
subject in any predicate, exclnde by an im- buIiMw. 
plied negative judgment all other subjects from that 
predicate, as " Virtue ia the only thing worth living 
ibr." This is precisely the same aa the Exceptive in 
which the negative judgment is expressed, as " Nothing 
but virtue is worth living for." 

336. The article "the" before the Predicate of an 
Affirmative judgment constitutes it an Exclusive, by 
makihg the Pre£cate a definite and distributed term. 
Thus " Christ is the Saviour of the world ; " this im- 
plies that He is the only Saviour. 

337. In the conversion of complex and compound 
Propositions they must, as a general thing, be first re- 
solved into simple incomplex propositions, and per- 
muted and converted according to the rales already 
laid down. In one or two cases, however, there are 
facts in regard to their conversion worth noticing, 

339. Exceptionals and Exclusives are easily con- 
verted into each other. " All but the Apostles fled ; " 
becomes by substituting tl^ exclusive instead ewwu-,^ 
of the exceptional modal, and changing the ud^&dgj™ 
quality of the Proposition, "The Apostles 
alone did not flee." The same thing would be accom- 
plished with the antithetic Predicate without changing 
the quality of the copula, as the Apostles alone re- 
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mained, i. e., did Dot flee. " Virtue ie the only thinp 
worth living for," is converted into an exceptJonal hy 
Biibstituting for the Bubject " nothing," and the ex- 
ceptional modal betbre the subject, as " Nothing except 
virtue ia worth living for." 

339. Any Compound PropoBition, whether Express 
or Implied, may always be regarded for the pnrpoees 

coBiwiBd o^ Deduction ss a simple Complex Froposi- 
SSK'ScI^- tion. Thus the Copulative " A and B are C." 
•*"■ A (yi/i modo, that is, on condition it is joined 

to B) is C. For the Causal take " A is B because it is C." 
A («i^ modo, that is, because it is C) is B. For the 
Discretive " A is B but not 0." A («ui modo, that is, 
on condition it is not C) is B. llie same is obvious, 
too, with regard to the Exelusivee and Exceptionals ; 
the exclusive and exceptional phrases may be made or 
regarded as merely a modal ot one of the terme. 

840. But we may carry this matter one step further, 
and regard the Complex as a Simple Categorical so far 
coBwiei to as the puiposes of deduction are concerned. 
aimpio. jt depends very much upon the fulness of a 

language, whether a conception shall be expressed by 
a single term or not. K we have no single term for it, 
we must use several, and give either its description or 
its definition instead of the term itself. And all the 
words which Logic requires in the expression of judg- 
ments, are either the copula or the terms ; or instead 
of terms, their definitions or descriptions. Hence what- 
ever words are necessary to express any cognition, 
become but a complex term for that cogmtion, and it 
is merely accidental for all logical purposes, whether a 
term be expressed by one word or by many. 

SEcnoS xm. 

Of Comjioratvoe Jud^merUa. 

341. Comparative Judgments do not inclnde the 
subject in the sphere of the Predicate. 
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342. In Compariaona there are three terms and two 
implied cat^ncal jndgmenta ; as "A is thiwt™ 
wiser than B," Here we manifestly have jadummi. " 
the two judgments, A is wise and B ia wiaer. And we 
have three terms, A the Subject, B the Predicate, and 
the Comparative term, which in this case is " wise." 
The Predicate is assamed as the Standard ■"■• in-wm 
or Positiue term, and the Subject is com- fmAT^n^ 
pared with it and is the Compa/red term, 

843. Of Comparative JiidgmentB there may be 
reckoned seven kinds: 1, Com^m-a^es of Diffwem kind. 
aimjpU Intensify. 2. Chmparatviies of Inien- <'c™i»™»'"« 
mty considered aa a Cause. 3. Comparatives of Time, 
i. Of Place. 6. Of Manner. 6. Of Means or Method. 
1. Of Matio or Bdaiion. 

344, We may have compariaona in Intensity of 
three varieties ; (1) of Eqnality ; (2) the Indefinite ; 
(3) Comparisons of Inequalitv. 

(1.) In Comparisons of Eqnality the Positive and 
Compared terms are affirmed to be equal in cmnMriKm 
the intensity of the term of Comparison; °'^'^^- 
as A is equal to B, in which it is also implied that 
B is equal to A, or that A and B are equal in the 
intensity of that in respect to which they are com- 
pared. 

(2.) In the Indefinite we have the Compared term 
declared to be of as great an intensity as the iDdgOiiiia. 
Positive ; as " A is as great as B," or " A is as wise 
ae B." In these judgments it does not appear that B 
is not wiser than A, &c. 

(3.) In Coim)arativeB of Inequality the term of com- 
parison is nsea in the comparative degree, MvmOi. 
and a difference in degree of intensity is declared to 
exist between the Positive and the Compared terms ; 
thus A is greater than B, or A is less than B. 

345. Comparatives of Inequality differ in their in- 
tensity, by being on the different sides of the DUfc„„ oi 
positive degree, and are accordingly called '""«»■ 
comparisons of greater or of lees intensity. 
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816. Comparisons are said to be of greater intensi^ 
oniur luiw when the Term of OompariaOn is affirmed to 
belong to the Comparea in greater intensity 
tban to the Positive, and Comparisons of less inton- 
L*H uinuir. Bity vben the Term of tk>mpariBon is affirmed 
of the Compared in a less intensity. Thus A is greater 
than B, is a comparison of greater intensity — A is less 
than B, is one ol less intensity. 

3i7. We may have Compamtives in which the in- 
igteuftraia tensitv of the comporatiye term is considered 
cuw. gg (J Cause. Thus, " The weather is ao cold 

that the water freezes." 

348. For a comparison of Time we say that " A 
ofTim.. occurs when B occurs;" as "It lightens 
when it thunders." 

349. For a comparison in Place we say, " A is where 
01 Piiw. B is." — " Where two or three are gathered 
together in My name, there am I in their midst." 

350. For a comparison of Manner we say, " A is 
01 tuDBM. like B." — " The Boy waits like his Father," 

351. We have also a comparative of Method or 
MMWhnJiuid Mcaus, Bs " He came as he went ; " in which 

cose the " as " comparative may reter to 
either the means used or to the way by which the act 
was performed. 

352. Then we have Itatios, or comparisons of value, 
« lufig. in which one term varies as the other. Thus 
" A is to B as C is to D. — " The Mercury in tbe Ilier- 
mometer rises and falls as the weather grows wanner 
or colder." 

353. In comparisons of Inequality conversion may 
coon^ of be effected by change of the intensity to its 
™ ""■ opposite. Thus " A is greater than B," — 

" B is Uds than A." 

354. But in the Indefinite no conversion can be 
iDdtfniui iM- effected ; we say, " A is as great as B." 
•i "* " But the judgment leaves it possible for A to 
bo greater than B, and the mind is uncertain whether 
it is or not. Hence B may be either equal to A, or less 
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than A ; and the judgment does not fnmiBh the means 
for determining which it is. 

355. Comparatives in wj^ich the Intensity is re- 
garded as a Oanse, are converted into Ganeal coapuuita 
Oat«goric Propositions. " It is so cold that ^uml "^ 
the water freezes," becomeB " the water yreeees because 
it [the weather] is so cold." 

356. All the other forms may be regarded as Com- 
paratives of Equality so far as conversion is concerned, 
and as such may be converted simply, A is equal to B, 
therefore 5 is equal to A. 

SECTION XIV. 



357. A Problematical Judgment is one in which it 
ia affirmed that the Copula may oe affirmative. p„,,mi, juk- 
But a Probable Judgment is one in which ""^ 
there is given an estimate of the reasons for affirming 
the Copula. 

358. The value of the Probability is always esti- 
mated (if at all) in a fraction of unity or in a. UMbniH. 
ratio ; unity being assumed as the same as a cer- 
tainty. 

359. The value is ascertained by a calculation of 
diances. One reason for believing any Pro- h» hw- 
position which comes into the present class ''°^- 

to be true, ia because we have known it, or some- 
thing like it to hold true. Thus of any given side of a 
die there is a probability that it will tall uppermost 
at any given throw. If a man commits a cnme there 
is a probability that he will be detected, based indeed 
upon the means used for his detection ; but estimated 
by the proportion which the times in which similar 
means have been snccessfnl in similar cases bear te the 
times in which they have failed. 

360. All the known- cases are considered as so 
many Chances, which are divided into two 0^™*™. 
classy — the iavorable and the on&vorable ; muo. °" 
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and the probability of any affirmatiTe jncl?ment hav- 
ing an individoal case for its subject, and tne term in- 
clnding the favorable cases for its Predicate being tme, 
is determined by the proportion which the fevorable 
chances bear to the nnfavorable. Thna a die has six 
sides — at one throw therefore one of the six sides mnst 
come np : call that the favorable chance, and as there 
are five other sides, no qne of which will be np when 
diat specific one is uppermost, we may call the nn&- 
vorable chances five. The probability, therefore, of any 
particular side, say the ace, being op, ie one to five, 
or one-sixth of the whole number. 

361. In order to estimate the probability of any 
judgment therefore, we must have a totality of cases. 
This may be the absolute totality including all actual 
and all possible cases of the same kind, or it may be any 

AiMAuia ud P*** ^^ *'^*'' totality which has fallen under 
■••uMd <mS- onr observation, assumed as the representa- 
tive of the whole. For the estimation of the 
probability, it makes no difference which is assumed, 
provided the part taken be an exact representative of 
the whole. O^ns suppose the whole to be one thou- 
sand, out of which one hundred have been favorable 
and nine hundred unfavorable, the chances are one to 
nine. Now if we take any part of this totality, say 
one hundred, if it be an exact representative of the 
totality, the chances will be ten to ninety — that is, one 
to nine ; or if we take ten, they will be one to nine still 
as before. 

362. The improbability, which is the probability 
improtobiiitr. that the indiviaual will be included among 
the uT^amorahle chances, is of course the complement 
of the probability in the unity of the whole, whether 
absolute or assumed. Thus if the Probability is three- 
fowths, the Improbabili^ is one-fourth. 

363. The balance of Probabilities is the difference 
Mofpm- between the two fractions, and is in favor 



isusr- 



of the probability or the improbability, i 



the one or the other happens to be the largest. 
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^ 361. The Improbability is not however the same as 
the Probability of the opposite. Thns, in ,„^,,,ujj, . 
throwing a penny, the probability of the »otto«i»miu 
head Biae falling up ib \, the probability of ^aDpauun- 
its falling up in two throws ifl, say |, conse- ' 
qnentlyflio improbability is j. But-me probability that 
me head will fall down, or the tail fall up, one in two, 
is also { instead of |. 

365. Both the Probability and the Improbability 
are sometimes called Antecedent Probability 4nie»d«it 
and Antecedent Improbability, with reference riauiiiittr- 
to the fact that they are estimated before or a/ntecedent 
to the special roasons for affirming the judgment in any 
given case. Thus the antecedent improbability of a 
miracle is based upon the nniformity of nature ; that is, 
the numberless instances iu which no mira- YXeatuditia- 
ole has been wrought. On the other hand, '"' "■"'i'™- 
it has been claimed that when we consider the special 
occasion on which it is claimed that miracles have 
been wrought, there is an antecedent probahiMty in 
their favor ; the difference in the estimates arises from 
the assumption of different totalities of cases or chances. 
In the one case, forgetting the special occasion or pur- 
pose,* the absolute totality of historic events and of 
occurrences in nature is assumed. In the other it is 
assumed that the object for which the miracle is al- 
leged to have been wrought, is to constitute the basis 
of an entiroly different totality, is the Differentia of a 
much narrower sphere, within which the chances are 
not only much fewer, but are such as to turn the 
balantfe of the probabilities on to the other side. 

366. In many cases this value can be expressed with 
as much certainty as any categorical judgment what- 
ever. But there are also some objects both BxM«ortinu« 
in logical and in comparative quantity, t^"'"- 
whose quantity cannot be expressed in terms of dis- 
crete quantity at all. 
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867. In most cases, howaver, our eetimste of tho ralae 
of a probability cau be only approximate. We jndge 
A„^„„iatia ^ nearly as we can from what lias &llen 
■Miouu. under our ezperieiice, assumed aa a repre- 
sentative of the whole, tne proportion of the favorable 
cases to the unfavorable in the absolate whole. 

368, The probability against any judgment or Pro- 
picteuurui position is called its improbabnity ; and the 
iSETuSSS^ probability and the improbability together 
make up a unit or certainty. 

869. Hence if we have either the Probability or the 
Improbability given in a fraction or a ratio, we can 
find the other by subtracting the fraction from unity, 
or by converting the ratio. 

370. But while the improbability can never be 
imnbiuuv more than the complement of the probabili^ 

^ um e» in the nnity of the logical whole, it may often 
InSSbUitr. be less. 

371. It will happen in many cases that we know 
iBwuiiioo. of many reasons for believing a proposition, 
and none for disbelieving j that is, we may know many 
favorable chances and ne entirely ignorant whether 
there are really any nnfavorablo ones or not. Thns in 
the moral government of Qod, it is perfectly certain 
that in many cases sins are puniahed in this world, 
and perhaps it is not certain that there is any case la 
whicn they are not punished in this world. Hence 
there is on the supposition a strong probability in favor 
of tho opinion, that any particular sin will be punished 
in this world and none whatever against it. 

373. Improbability, therefore, is not the mere want 
impniKtiiiiiT or absence of probability or grounds for be- 
Ifi^SSSiJ^' lieving. But it is something positive. It is 
based upon and therefore implies positive ground for 
(2i«believing, or believing the contradictory of a pro- 
position. 

373. There may also be an improbability against a 
proposition, when there is no probability or nothing in 
its favor ; and for the same reasons as we have just 
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given for there being in home cases a probability with- 
out any counter improbability. 

37i. There may be many oaees in which the general 
probabilitvofwhich we have juBt been speak- atami^ 
ing, may be increased or diminished by sp&- SISum. 
cial gronnde. Thus, in a community where one in ten 
die of any special disease, the probability that any 
particular individual would die with that disease is 
mcreased or diminished by the peculiarities of his 
constitution, mode of life, &c. The rates of life insur- 
ance are iixed upon the general probability of the 
duration of life. But this proljability becomes so much 
diminished by one's being side or constitutionally dis- 
eased, that Life Insurance Societies refuse insurance in 
such cases. In Marine and Fire Insurances also, the 
rate of insurance is increased above the general rates 
by considerations affecting the probability of loss, aris- 
ing irom the special circnmetances of the property 
insured. 

SECTION XV. 
Of Conditional Judgmente. 

375. Conditional Judgments affirm the reality of 
the Predicate, on the ground of the reality of cDodWdMi 
the Subject. But as the Subject and Predi- J-"*"""^ 
cate are not cognitions merely but rather judgments, 
of which the copula of the second is affirmed on the 
ground of the copula of the first, the first judgment 
18 called the Antecedent, and the second AnUMdemurf 
the Come^fuentj- thus "If A is B, C is D." C""^""' 
Here " A is B " is Antecedent—-" C is D " is Consequent. 

376. The Antecedent and Consequent taken toge- 
ther are called the Members of the Condi- Mamben « 



tional ; they are also its Matter. 

377. In all Conditional Judgments there must be 
at least three terms and two copulas, as in .^taw Temu 
the case just given. There may also be tour •"""■ 
terms, as " It A is B, C is D. " If each man may 
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hold what opinion he chooses without hlsme, atheisni 
iUelf will he innocent." Here we have the four dis- 
tinct terms, " each man," " hold what opinion he 
chooses," " atheism," and *' innocent." 

' 378. The ground of affirmation in Conditional Judg- 
aauHDce. mentB is called the Setpienoe. Thus if we 
hare, " If A is B, C is D," we maj aek why i On 
what gronnde can we affirm the judgment, " C is D,'* 
as a consequent of the judgment that " A is B ! " — the 
answer to this qneetion is wliat is called the Seqnence< 

379. For the most part the sequence or ground of 
affijrination is self-eyident ; and for this reason it has 

Not ■iwin seldom received much attention. But we 
aeif«Tiii<iDt. may have a conditional judgment when there 
is really no sequence ; thus the gardener says, that 
"If he plants any onions in the new of the moon, they 
will fail to have large bottoms ; " the judgment is va 
form a conditional. But still one may fail to see any 
connection between its members. 

380. It becomes necessary, therefore, to consider 
BBjnenot (u the gToujids of affirmation in the Sequence. 

■du B cu>- This can of course always he stated as a 
BMBL " Categorical Proposition. If one says, " If 

John has a fever he is sick," and we ask why ? — the 
appropriate answer is, " Because all who have fevers 
are sick." 

381. Any Proposition may be an Antecedent upon 
which any Immediate Inference — ^whether by (1) Op- 

taunediiu In. poflitiou of Judgments, or (2) by Contta- 
*""* position, or (3) Conversion, or (4) Sabstitu- 

tion — ^may oe affinned as a Consequent, in accordance 
with laws and principles of Immediate Inference al- 
ready explained. 

382. If the unlike terms are mere synonymes or 
even equipollent, there can hardly be said to be any 

idsmiv rfAD- sequence, and yet. the Conditional is good. 
uudenn. Thus " If common salt is good for seasoniniF 
food, chloride of sodium is good for seasoning food ;" 
the sequence in this case is identity of Antecedents. 
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383. If the Subject ia the same in hoth Members, 
the Predicate of the ConBequent may be a p_ai_^ ^ 
superior sphere, comprehending the Predi- uwcomwmbi 
cate of the Antecedent ; and ior the same ^^i" Un- 
reason, if the Predicate i6 the same in both 
Members, the Sabject of the Consequent may be any 
inferior sphere comprehended in the sphere of the Sub- 
ject of Antecedent. Thus as an example of 
the first case, " If the English are Anglo- ^ccbuwmi 
Saxons, they are Cancasians." Here "An- l?'j^ofui. 
glo-Saxons" are assumed as but a species " 
of " Caucasians." As an example of the second take 
the following : " If virtue is expedient, temperance 
is expedient ; " — " temperance " being one species of 
*' virtue," or one of the virtues. But in the first case, 
if the Antecedent is negative, the Predicate of the 
Consequent may be any narrower sphere predicated 
negatively ; — " If the English are not Caucasians they 
are not Anglo-Saxons." 

384. If me Predicate of the Antecedent be one of 
two or more Correlatives inhering in the wh,„ii»pn. 
same subject, the Predicate of the Oonae- SuS^^'uS 
qnent may be any other of these Correla- ™™'*j«*- 
tives. llius, " If an ultimate particle of matter has 
extension, it has divisibility." But if the Correlatives 
do not inhere in the same object, they must coneiui.e.io 
be predicated negatively in one of the mem- 2Sr'fi''JlJ?dS 
bers; thus "If me man ia the master he is y^JI^^. 
not the servant." Or in general, if one of *"■ 
any two Antithetic terms be predicated of any subject 
in the Antecedent, the other may be predicated of it 
negativeW_ in the Consequent, and vice versa. 

386. The Cause of any thing is always in some 
sense the ground of its reality. Under this general 
principle we may have the following classes of Condi- 
tional Judgments with Antecedents expressive of the 
Cause of the Consequent. 

886, Hence if of several contrary terms, having 
analogous spheres, some property be predicated in the 
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Antecedent, which is of tho essence of the proximate 
genns — that is, the Material Caaae — ^the same term 
Of apptriu ™8y be predicated of any contrary term in 
^^kt cJSf the Oonseqneat, whether that term b^ a co- 
SSd'l'^ ordinate or the subordinate of any cotirdi- 
■*™'™* nate to the subject of the Antecedent. Thns, 
" ^ vice is vdutUary, virtue is voluntary y " — here 
TolnntarineeB of action is aesnmed as the Essentia or 
Katerial Cause of Moral actions, and vice and virtne 
are two coordinate species of Moral actions, each hav- 
ing a Differentia or Formal Canae of its own. And 
we may also have, " If vice is volnntary, temperance 
[one of the virtues] is voluntary," 

887. If the Antecedent affirms the conjunction of the 
ofthe msiuDT- Efficient and Occasional Causes, the reality 
^(°I^CM- of the Effect may be affirmed in the Conse- 
^aSSEnt quent ; thus, " If the spark falls upon the 
ta*i^™f°m powder it will explode, or an explosion will 
ttac««,«DL enaue."— " If the boy takes cold he will be 
sick." 

388. If the Material Cause is affirmed in the Ante- 
orun MaMM cedent, the substance or genns may be 
SSKmSImT affirmed in the Consequent. Thus, " if ex- 
^ofnuT^ tension exists matter exists."—" If the mode- 
™™'- rate indulgence of pleasures is right, the 
temperate use of alconolic drinks is right." 

389. If a Eormal Cause be affirmed in the Antece- 
otibtTtmti dent the Consequent may affirm the species. 

AnMedut.ibs Thus, " If the temperate use of alcoholic 

^^i'^uii. stimulants be in accordance with the law of 

""' temperance and self-denial, it is right." 

390. In cases where the Conditional has four dis- 
_ ^™i iIm h- tinct terms, the sequence becomes complex 
""'"' or double. In this case we may have several 
grounds of affirming the Consequent, 

391. When the Subject of the Antecedent is re- 
^SImS^ garded as the Cause of the Subject of the 
^^B<iS^ Consequent, and the Predicate of the Ante- 
K^JJ^""" cedent affirms of its Subject some mode which 
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is regarded as the Catiee of the mode of the Subject of 
the CojiBeqaent, it may be predicated of that Subject in 
the ConBequent. Thus, " If the Moon is full the tides 
will be high." Here the Moon is regarded ae the 
cauBe of the tides, and the " fulnees " ot the Moon as 
the cause of the " highnesa " of the tides. 

392. Again the Subject of the Antecedent may in- 
clude the Subject of the Consequent, and the BuWuriofAn- 
Predicate of the Consequent include that "JtiitdL/iiS 
of the Antecedent Thus, " If the English ^ST^i^^ 
belong to the Teutonic branch of the human sSSS^ilJ^ 
family, the Puritans must be Caucasians." !yX°^iJS 
Here "Puritans," Subject of the Conae- ^™^ 
qnent, are regarded aB part of " the Enelish," the Sub- 
ject of the Antecedent— and "Tentons, the Predicate 
of the Antecedent ie included in Cancaaians, the Pre- 
dicate of the Consequent, 

393. Or again we may have the Subjects of both 
Members contraries to each other regarded Bayecuinboih 
as Formal Causes, and in that ease the Pre- ESiSS°'L ™- 
dicates will be contraries to each other also ; "^ '*"«■- 

" If vice produces misery, virtue may be expected to 
produce happiness." 

35*4. Or we may invert the order and say, " If hap- 
piness reeulte fix)m virtue, misery will result ^„j ^w ™- 
from vice." *™^ 

395. Sut besides this the Effect though in no sense 
the ground of the reality of the Cause, is of- q, m, Bfl^c 
ten Uie sign or ground of our knowledge of Knnho*S3^ 
the reality of the Cause, and for that reason ccSSq'^i'^ 
becomes an Antecedent, upon which we may i"»»™*»'- 
always affirm the reality of the Cause. If the Cause 
be Immanent or Permanent the Antecedent lannMnnumi 
may be affirmed in the present tense or with- ctS^^™. 
out regard to pretension. But if it be only miriSlt'^ 
a Transient Cause, as most occasional causes -rnumnKMb 
are, its reality can be affirmed in the Conse- '»<'>«i'»* 
quent only in the past tense. Thus, " If there is day- 
light we may say that the sun shines ; " — but " If there 
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is an explosion, we may saj that there has heen powder 
and fire." — " If tliere is small pox, we may eay that 
the infecting vimB has been commnnicated to the sys- 
tem." 

396. I have said nothing thus far of the Qnaatity of 
t^iuititr 1^ the Memhers of the Oonditional. Bat as the 

Mmbm. Antecedent is the ground on which we affirm 
the Consequent, it is evident that no term which has 
not been used as a distributed term in the Antecedent, 
may be used as a distributed term in the Oonsequent, 
But for the most part terms are regarded as Continnons 
Wholes in Conditional Jadgments. 

397. We have also spoken only of simple Oat^;o- 
<^wi« ud ricals ae Members of tbe Conditional. But 

Mwgn|" in these Members may be either Complex or 
Compound Categoricals ; and as we have 
before seen the Compound may be regarded as Com- 
plex, and the Complex as simple Categoricals— only 
taking care not to separate or omit any of the parts of 
the Complex term. 

Besides the above modes of compounding the 
Conditional, there are two others which deserve a 
mention. 

398. If we have two or more Antecedents, the Co- 
pulas of which are each independent of the Copulas <^ 

canpound the othera respectively, and one Consequent, 
conuuQuk. (jjg Copula of which is affirmed on condition 
of the truth of all the Antecedente, we shall have what 
may be called a Cof)M?ound Oonditional ; thus, 

IfAisBUiaD- 
andlfAisCf-*'^-"' 
" K the Departed are cognizant of what takes place on 
earth, and if they retain the same feelings towards ne 
as they had while they were here, they must sometimes 
be intensely pained by what they see in the course of 
life which we are now pursuing." 

399. Again we may have what is called a Con- 
UniwviS Conditional in which the Congeqaenl 
of the first becomes the Antecedent to the 
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second, ULd so on. Thus, " If A is B, A is 0. If Ais 
C, A is D," &e, — " If God is just He will ptmisli the 
wicked.. And if He punishes the wicked, surely they 
that blaspheme Hie Name will be signally con- 
founded." 

SECTION XVL 

(>f the Dis^wnctive Judgmentt. 

Disjunctive tTndgments have been defined to be 
those in which one of two Cat^orical Judg- Du-^tttn 
ments is affirmed to be true, on the ground JiSiMiito. 
that the other is not true. 

400. This IB called the Principle of Eeduded Mid- 
dle. It supposes two judgments bo related Emdud,* mh- 
as that there is no other judgment in the ^■ 
same matter, differing only in quantity and quality, or 
both, and being in a sense between them. 

401. Thus if we take A and £, we have the subal- 
teniB between them ; thus, hi™ batweu 

All A is B, 

No A ifl B ; 
Now "Some A is B," is lees than "All A is B" 
{in affirmative quantity), and more than " No A is B ; " 
since the latter has no affirmative quantity. In the 
same way " Some A is not B " stands between " No A 
is B," and " All A is B." 

402. Hence either of these Subalterns may be true 
while both the Universals in the same quantity are 
Jalse. 

403- But if we take the Contradictories there is no 
such Middle Proposition ; — " Either All A is Befwwn cm- 
R" or " Some A is not B," — and " Either "•^»'«» 
No A is B," or " Some A is B," There is no Middle 
Proposition — no other Proposition in the same matter 
which can be true and both of these be false. 

404. The same will hold true of the Sub-contraries 
also. '^ Some A is B, and Some A is not B." bmi»«sa- 
^ow both may be true — ^but tlL§r^ is bo "i™"*- 
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Middle PropoatitHi between tbem ; so that if one be 

&lee, Uie ouer mnst be true. 

405. Hence in the first pliice if we have two Pro- 
ite iiiiiiii II flj— poeitions in the same matter, being either 

Contradictories or Sab-contraries, we may 
affirm that one or the other of them is tme, and 
conse'^aently we may afiBrm one of them to be true on 
condition the other is not. 

406. But we may have Disjonctives in matter 
either partly or wholly different ; they all come back, 
however, as we shall see, to the case just staled, of 
either Contradictories or Snb-contraries. It will be 
necessary to investigate this relation a little farther. 

407. Since in nearly all cases of Disjmictive Judg- 
ments there is one term, common to the members, we 

coMiHia may call those terms, which are different in 
^^™^ each, for the sake of convenience, CbSrdinaie 

Terms. 

408. Any term and its privative being complements 
of each other in the proximate genns, most be contradic- 

PBii^ u^ tories to each other in reference to any indi- 
^''i^mita vidnal contained in that genus. If then we 
EjJSJg"u3? have " A " and " non-A,— as the two coor- 
"*- dinate parts of a whole, — as X, and Z as an 

individual contained in that whole ; then " Z must be 
either A or non-A;" that is, it must be included in 
one of the parta. Bat of coarse the part " non-A " may 
be denoted by a positive term representing a coordinate 
Bpecies of X, just ae well as by the privative " non-A." 
Hence making this Bubstitation, we may have " Z is 
either A or B. 

409. But again, if instead of Z denoting an indi- 
vidual, we have any term denoting a class compre- 
ifoicammoB hcndcd also under X, then in one of the 

!^itcm S members of the Disjunctive it must be need 
SbI?u^iD°ooe ^ ^^ undistributed term. Thus let "man" 
■™'*'- be a whole, and " free " and " slave " the 
codrdinate species ; — ^let "N^iito" be alao a class com- 
prehended in "man," and we may say either "all 
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Negroes are free," or " some Negroes are slsTes ; ** 
or either " some Negroes are free ; " or " all Negroes 
are slaves." 

410. In the second case we may have a logical 
whole, with a property common to some of Tbuntttm- 
the parte or individuals contained in that ^^jJH^,^ 
whole. This property we may constitat« *"* 
the Differentia of a species, and then divide the whole 
into parts in such a way that this property will he pre- 
dicable of some one part or of some thing contamed 
in the whole which is not that part. Thus let " vege- 
tables " be such a whole, and " poisonous " such a 
property, and " cereals " a class of vegetables, then 
we may say, " Either cereals are poisonons, or some 
rvegetablesj not cereals are poisonous." Or again, 
let "substance" be any logical whole, and "matter" 
one kind of snbetance, and we may say " either mat- 
ter, or something which is not matter, is eternal." 
Now suppose that substance which is not matter is 
"spirit, and we may say, " either matter or spirit is 
eternal." 

111. In this case, as in the preceding, ^e<rfUH«- 
one of the coordinate terms mnst be undis- o^iV uaJta- 
tributed in case they do not stand for indi- i™ "" itaai 
viduals. 

412. If there are more than two cocirdinate terms, 
they must be positive terms, and each denote „„ u^n two 
its part by differentia of its own. These "«""=«»■ 
parts, how many of them soever there may be, may 
always be reduced to two, by taking any one as posi- 
tive, merging the Differentia of the others, and includ- 
ing them in the privative of the one assumed as positive. 
Thus tlie coordinate parts, A, B and C, may be reduced 
to two, as " A " and " non-A," — or " B " and " non-B," 
in which case " non-A " includes " B and C," — and 
" non-B," " A " and " 0." 

413. The Divided Whole may be regarded as a 
logical, or a continooos, or a collective whole, -n* djtU^ 
and it may be the absolute whole, or only ^**' 
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Bome aeeamed relatlTe whole. When, however, it is 
bat a relative whole, some means must be ^ren in the 
Fropoaition Btating the DiBJanctive, to fix the mind 
open the limits of the sphere of the assumed whole. 
Tana, " A wise lawgiver must either recognize the re- 
wards and punishmentB of a future state, or appeal to 
a Providence adminiatering them in this." Here the 
sssnmed whole is " wi^e lawgivert," and it is divided 
into two claeeea, — (1) those who appeal to rewards, &o., 
in the fnture life ; and (2) those who refer to a Provi- 
dence adminiatering sacli rewards and ponishmcnts in 
this state of being. 

414. Inatead of eoSrdinate terms we maj have one 
coordinate and the subordinates of the other, as in the 
coMi»u .Dd following case : " The earth is either eternal, 

in coMSmm. the work of chance, or the work of an intel- 
ligent Author." 

Here " the origin of things " is the logical whole. 
The hrst division, all things either had an origin or 
had none, i. e., " are eternal." Bnt things that had an 
origin (the positive part, with reference to the whole) 
are divisible into two classes ; — (1) those that came by 
chance, and (2) those that had an intelligent Anther. 
Hence the Formula above given : " The earth is either 
eternal (had no beginning), or (its beginning) is from 
chance, or from an intelligent Author. 

415. But it is not neeessarj that the coordinate 
terms should denote cotirdinate parte of any division. 
The coordiMia They cannot indeed be disparate parts, since 
tS'owiS'te'S there is no necessity that any number of 
uuiuiKwbDia. diaparate parts should include all that was 
comprehended in the Divided whole. Privatives, as 
well as Negatives, are always and only coordinates 
of their Positive, But while disparate parts do not 
Aiianut* Spa- necessarily in clode all the individuals of a 

wSSSiSnlfi Divided whole. Alternate Species do include 
H^nT j^ them all ; and more than that, they include 
■"^ some of them twice at least. Eveiy indi- 

vidual must be contained in one of a set of oodrdinata 
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Species, and can be contained in no more thiui one. 
In Disparate Species or Parte the same individiial uaj 
be contained indeed in eeTeral, bat many may not be 
contained in any enumeration of Disparate Parts. Bat 
in Alternate Species, while no ono may be omitted, 
many may be contained in several of the species. 

416. Bnt although the sphere of two Alternate 
Conceptions is the same, the matter is not. -ntMuumr 
Hence the Differentia of several Alternate ^"^ ^ 
Species is likely to have many points in •'■°- 
common, and must have some tnat are not so. Now 
suppose an individual to have a property which we 
know to be a part of the Differentia of one or two Al- 
ternate Species, we can predicate these species of that 
individual disjunctively. Suppose we have a collection, 
consisting of portraits of poets and philosophers alone, 
this collection being one whole — ^poets and philoso- 
phers wonld be the Alternate Species, including all 
the mdividaale in that whole. But they are not Coor- 
dinate Species, since the same man may be both a 
poet and a philosopher, conceived of from different 
points of view. Hence of any one whose portrait we 
know to be in that collection, suppose it to be Cole- 
ridge, we may say, " Coleridge was either a poet or a 
philosopher.' 

417. But finally there may be Disjunctives with no 
term common to the members, as, "Either A is £, or 
C is D, or E is F," &c. It is hardly possible ni™*™ 
to ennmerate the particular forms and rela- "ffiifc""™*- 
tions which the t^ms may assume ; since these judg- 
ments, as in all preceding cases, must be parts of a 
whole, and reducible to an Excluded Middle. We must 
be able to show that there is no judgment except one 
of those enumerated, that will contain the truth which 
the Disjunctive is designed to affirm. 

418. Thus if I wish to account for the diversities in 
the human race, I may say, " Either they sprang firom 
different origins," or " the diversities have been pro- 
dnoed by the influence of climate, mode of life," t&c, — ' 
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or " Qod mast hare interpoBed to prodace the variety 
miraculously." Here the divided whole is " the origin 
of the diverBitiee in the human family ; " and if the 
memhers of the diBJuactive enumerate all theparts and 
species to which it can be referred, whether Coordinate 
or Alternate, one of them maet be true. If not, there 
must he some other and Middle Judgment which may 
be true. 

419. The Conditionals and the Disjunctives are 
compounded in two ways : 

Q.-) A Conditional Antecedent with a BiBiunctive 
comixiimd of Consequent, as, " If A is B, A is either C or 
DwuH^ni. D." — " If the world had a beginning, it is 
either the work of an intelligent Author or the product 
of chance." 

(2.) We may have a Disjunctive Antecedent, thus, 
" If either A is fe, or A is C, A is D." This constitates 
MtiiuiH. what is called the Dk-emha — " If the patient 
either eata or abstains &om food, he will die" (in the 
one case from the effects of the food, in the other from 
want of food), 

420. In stating Dilemmas it is not uncommon to 
omit the Consequent to the Disjunctive Antecedent, as 
being too obvious to need explicit mention. 

421. Since Disjunctive Judgments always affirm 
Dtouii*™ one of the Members to be true, on condition 

w^^iocoa. that no one of the others is false, we may 
always convert the Disjunctive into a Con- 
ditional by contra-position of one Member for an Ante- 
cedent, and using the other or others, if there be more 
than one, as Consequent ; thus, " Either A or B is 0," 
therefore " If A is not C, B is C." 



SECTION xvn. 

Of the Qrffimda cf Affirmation. 

422. The grounds upon which judgments are af- 
m^o/Af firmed are reducible to three : — (1) the Prin- 
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dple of Identitr and Contradiction ; (3) SofScient 
Beason, and (3) Exclnded Middle. 

(1.) llie nret Principle is sometimes Bpoken of as 
two, ae in fact it is. 

{a) Where the terms are synonymous, or the judg- 
ment affirms the identity of the Subject and p,i^^ ^ 
the Predicate. Sach is the case in all Defini- '*""•'■■ 
tions ; thus, a triangle is " a figure with three angles," — 
*' a quadruped is an animal with four feet," 

(o) But there are some terms the relation between 
which is so founded in the nature of the ob- prfo^pi, ^ 
jecta for which they stand, that the relation £>««««»«*<«■ 
cannot be denied without destroying the conception of 
one or the other of these objects. Thus if we say, 
" every effect must have a cause ; " this is not a judg- 
ment of identity, for " effect " and " cause " are not 
the same. But the a£Brmation depends npon the prin- 
ciple of contradiction ; that is, if we say " here is an 
effect without a cause," we at the same time deny that 
it is an effect If we say that " this triangle has bat 
two sides," we deny that it is " a triangle. 

423. The force of this ground of &£u7nation is well 
exhibited and tested by resoMng the jndg- lUMnin. 
ment into a cognition with its modal. 

Thus in the Principle of Identity, we have " Vic- 
toria is Qneen of England," resolved into a cognition 
or term, it is " Yictoria Queen of England," Again, 
a "triangle has three sides," — a " three-sideir tri- 
angle," 

424. Or to try the principle of contradiction, " this 
effect has no cause," becomes " a causeless effect ; " — 
" this triangle has two sides only," becomes ^ a two- 
sided triangle." In each of these cases the term and 
its modal are incompatible, and taken together consti' 
tute an impossibility, 

425. (2.) The second ground of affirmation is called 
euffioient cause or sufficient reason. ssfflDiaDinuoa. 

(a) This ground assumes that there is no sufficient 
ground or reason in the nature of the matter itself. 
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If we asj, " the Eartli eziBtA," the will of the Creatoi 
R,,„a^ is considered as the gronnd of the reality of 
^•^ its being. K we say, " all bodies gravitate," 

the will of the Creator is again considered the ground 
of the reality of the truth which we affirm. Or if we 
H>eak of the acta of man, whether past, present, or 
mture, his will ie considered the anmcient gronnd of 
the reality of these acts, the ratio essendi. 

(b) The means by which we know the reality, the 
ratio coffTioscendi, may and generally are in feet gnite 
R,,^ rf different from the gronnd of the reality itself. 
**"■»«■ Take the reality ot gravitation, for instance, 
the ground of the reali^ is the will of God ; but onr 
means of knowing the reality are experience and ob- 
servation. The reality of the Positive Institutions of 
Christianity depends upon the will of God for its 

Sound, but one means of knowing that reality is Beve- 
tion. 

426. (3.) The third ground of Affirmation is called 
Euinj^Hhui*. the Excluded Middle. 

Between any Judgment and its Contradictory there 
is no Middle or Thinf Judgment. 

Hence in any case if we prove the felsity of one 
judgment, this becomes the ground for affirming it» 
contradictory, 

427. But there is especially one class of Judgment* 
which can be affirmed on no other ground than that of 
Excluded Middle. 

428. Such is the ease with all affirmative Propoei- 
ABrmitiT.1 tions with negative Predicates, and all in 

^iciS^" which the Predicate denotes infinitv. 

429. In proving a Proposition with an amnnatiTe 
Copula, we include the Subject in the sphere of the 
proofof Nei>- Predicate, and this we do by showing that 
li™- the Subject has the Essentia aeaoted by the 
Predicate. But if the Predicate be negative, it is de- 
noted by no matter of its own ; and we can include 
the Bubject in the sphere of a negative Predicate only, 
by showing that it does not contain the Essentia of its 
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PoBitiTe. That ia, we disprove the Propositioii with 
the positive Predicate (A is B), and infer by Ezcladed 
Middle its contradictory that " A is non-B, which is 
at once resolved into " A is not B." 

430. So also if the Predicate is infinite, as " space 
is infinite ; " we can affirm or prove our own p„^ ^ ,^, 
judgment onlv on the groand of the falsity ■'^' 
of the contraaictory, and bv the principle of Excluded 
Middle.* God, Eternity, and Space can have no bounds, 
therefore they are infinite. 

* I do Dot popim here lo lonch tbs qwttioa betwa«a Sir WiUinn 
HamiUoD imi Sahdling and Canaiii, wi^ nigud to our direct oognitirai ef 
the mSnite u>d mxnaditiianed. I am not Bpeakiug of oognition bat (^ piDof ; 
tbe foimer in tbeir phraw ia the fiiDctimi rf be Keucm, Uu lattn of tha IJ>- 
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CHAPTER m. 

OF STLLOfilBKB. 



431. A Judgment is called Intuitive when the mind 
iBiiounJiidc' perceives and affinne the relation between 

■*"■ two cognitionB when they are brought toge- 

ther in conBciouBuess, without the intervention or aid 
of any other cognition. 

432. But it is not always the case that when two 
cognitions are thus bronght together in the conBcione- 

;i,nii. u in. ness, the mina affirms or denies any kind of 
uutkn. agreement intuitively. It may be at a loss 

or in doubt. This doubt or inabilify to see the relation 
must be the result of the limited nature of our faculties. 
No such doubt or hesitation can be felt by an cmtti- 
soient mind. 

433. Know we have two cognitions, A and B, and 
cannot see the relation between them, so aa to consti- 

iMdiiriiH ^^^ them into a judgment intuitively, we 
judimeiiu. jj^j^y ggg (;jjg relation between each one of 
them, and a third term, as C for instance. We may' 
see that " A " is 0, and that C is " B," and from these 
two intuitive judmients we may have thejudgment A 
is B, which in tnat case is called a J)eStcivoe Jnd^ 
ment. 
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434. Thne all dedactiTe judgments, which in tkct 
make up the great mass of hnman knowledge D^,et™ 
and Bcience, are based upon intuitive ju(§- S'SS'i^: 
ments as their premises, and may be resolved ""■ 
back into such intuitive Judgments. 

435. The term which is tlins brought in ae the 
means of forming the two judgments is called the 
Middle Teem. And when there is but one MiddtoTnn* 
Middle term, the conclusion A is B is a Deductive judg- 
ment of the first degree, or but one step removed from 
the Intuitive. If, fowever, two such Deductive judg- 
ments become Pi^mises to a Con elusion still further 
removed, there will have been more than one Middle 
term and more than two Intuitive judgments. The 
Deductive judgments, however, differ from each other 
only in the degree of remoteness from the primary In- 
tuitive judgments, which constituted the flrat elements 
in their deduction. 

436. The Deductive Judgment or Conclusion is 
never contained in or derived from one of the Modiu. mfcr 
Premises alone by any proce^ of Imme- •""• 
diate Inference. But it is deduced from the two Pre- 
mises by means of the Middle term, and is therefore a 
Mediate Inference. 

437. By SviiOQisu we mean any combination of 
two judgments as Premises in sncL a way as srUofkB i^ 
that a tnird, different in matter from either '""^ 

of them taken separately, results. The judgment so re- 
sulting is called the Con^iision. 

438. Syllogisms are of three kinds ; Cateoobicai, 
GoNDmoKAi^ and Dibjuhotivb. They are, eruotiou <ii' 
Caiefforical when all the Premises are Gate- 'im™.. "^ 
gorical ; Conditional when one Premise is Conditional; 
and if one Premise is JH^unctive, we call the syllor 
gisms XHsivnc^e. 

439. But Categorical Syllogisme are still ^th^i: 
susceptible of division, according as the cugnrieai 
Premises may be either purely Categoric, ^^Si v^ 
Comparative, or Probable Judgments. ™"" 
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440. In tilie pore Categorical Syllogism there are 
rmt cm»B - three PropoeitioiiB, two FremiBes, and a Coa- 

' elusion, and three distinct Terms. 

441. Of these Terms id the simplest and meet nata- 
R*iui- of ral Formula (Barbara), one, as indiTidoal 

?n~iB^^ or sab-species, is incladed in the second aa 
SaB. , a species, and then this second is incladed 
in the third as the Qenne — in tiie Premises; and 
thus in the Oonclnsion the first is included in the 
third. 

442. Hence the first, as its sphere is the narrowest, 
is called the Uenob term ; and the third, as its sphere 

Knwgftkc ^° ^^ largest or most comprehensiTe, is 
**™*- called the Majob term ; the other is called 

the MmoLE term. The Minor and the Major terms 
together are c^ed the Extbehes. 

443. Bat this order is not always obserred ; and as 
in some Byllogisms it is impossible to determine which 

u^. Mim term has the widest sphere, a more artificial 
Hijw ^^H». denomination is ^ven to the terms for ordi- 
nary purposes, by which the Predicate of the Con- 
clnsion is called the Magor term, and the Subje<^ of the 
ConcluBion the Mifwr term. 

444. Hence the Nominal Minor Term, whether the 
real minor or not, is the real subject of tiie Syllogism; 
and the Nominal Major is the real Predicate of the 
8yllogiBni, and the Syllogism is made for the purpose 
of proving the Major term as Predicate of the lunar 
as its sabiect. 

445. From this denomination of the Terms in a 
Syllogism the names of the Premises are derived. Aa 

Pfriftirfiiii each term mast appear in two Propositions, 
riuiii^ gjj^ gg jjjg JJiuor and the Major appear in 
the Conclusion, the Middle term must be found in 
each of the Premises. The other term in each Pre- 
mise must therefore be either the Minor or the Major, 
and hence the Premise is called the Minor or Major 
Premise, according as it contains the one or the other 
of the extremes. 
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TliTiB 8 iB M, 
« M ifl P, 

" ^^^^■ 

Here " 8 is M " ie the Minor Premise, " M is P " is 
the Major Premise, and " 8 " and " M " are the Ex- 
tremes. 

446. It is asaal in stating Formnla to state the 
Major Premise first. In popular langnage, when we 
are speaking of an ai^tunent, it is nsnal to . priHM. " 
call the Major PreuuBe "the I*Tineiple" *"««"»■" 
npon which one argues ; and the Minor Term " ihe 
Caee," or " the fnaiance/' or " the Mcample" coming 
nnder it 

447. The ConcluBion nntil it is considered ae prored, 
that is nntil satis&ctorj Premises have been aesigoed, 
is called " ihs ^ue^Hon," and is considered aoeitiiia. 
as yet stA questMne, or nnder inquiry. 

448. As a Qnestion it may be stated in two forme, 
WhaiiaSf Andi«8,Pf 

449. In the former case we are supposed not to 
know what is the Major term ; or in other aHiUgD ■■ 
words, we do not know the proximate genus t«bi. 

to which it belongs, and consequently we are said to 
be in doubt about the Predicate, and the Question is 
concernin g the Predicate. 

460. when the Qnestion is in the other form, " Is 
8, P J " we have both terms given, and are apttoea at 
said to be in doubt about the Gdpula — or ihe ""^woii. 
question is said to be concerning the Copula — not what 
is the Predicate, but whether it may he affirmed of the 
Subject or not. 

451. If the Question be concerning the Copula it is 
answered by some one of the Formula, which aa«i™, ^ 
we are about analyzing. But if it be con- ffid^^JC" 
ceming the Major term, it can be answered Qne,[j„u or 
only by means of some one or other of the iSS^SSS^ 
Methods of Investigation, treated of below, •"**»«"■ 
(Part n. Chap, n.) 

452. Id. Categoric Formula the question concerning 
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the Copula is determined b; menns of the Middle term, 
offlH of u» which for thiB purpose is used in four differ- 
HiddJe TBrtB. gnt ways : — (1) Wten the Oopnla is exprea- 
Bive of the identity of the terms in either or both the 
Premises ; (2) when it expresses a relation in Logical 
FoMwwi. Quantity; (3) when one or both Fremiees 
are OomparatiTe ; (4) when one or both are Probable 
judgments. 



Of Pv/re CategoriGal BylXogiams. 
I. Of the Figueb of the Sttxcgbm. 

453. We have already remarked that the lUjddle 
term by position is not always the Middle in Logical 
Quantity between the two extremes, and its office and 
effect depends Very much upon its position. These 
different positions which it may occupy are four in 
wnm. number, and are called the Four Figdbes, 
as follows : 

let 2d. 3d. 4th. 

Mis P. PisM. Mis P. P is M. 

SisM. SisM. MisS. MisS. 

Sis P. Sis P. Sis P. Sis P. 

454. The Differentia of these Fignrea may be thus 
stated: 

In the First Figure the Middle term is Subject of 
MtoMjji of the Major Premise, 8n<f Predicate of the 
^""^ Minor, 
In the Second, it is Predicate in both Premises. 
" Third, it is Subject in both. 
" Fourth, it is Predicate of the Major and Sub- 
ject of the Minor. 

455. From this it appears that the Fourth Figure is 
only the inverse of the First 

456. This Fourth Figure has been objected to on 
Rntt Finn the grouud that it is unnatural, and one 

^ against which the mind rebels. On the 
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other hand Professor De Morgan thinkd it the most 
nataral of any. 

457. Bat such considerationB or arenmeiits are of 
no force. The question is not what is pleas- ab>wh*. 
ing, bnt what is possible. The Subject or Minor term 
of an argnment is generally fixed or determined be- 
yond our control by the circnmstances and necessities 
of the case, and we are obliged to take the argaments 
as we find them. 

158. It has been claimed also tliat there is an 
" Unfigared Syllogism " by Mr. ThomMon.* -, mflrm* 
Thus " Oopperas and sulphate of iron are sriiini™!- 
identical — snlphate of iron and enlphate of copper are 
not identical, therefore copperas and snlphate of copper 
are not identical." This he argues is vnfigured, because 
neither term in anyone of the Propositions can be called 
either Subject or Predicate. But if a man speaks, he 
must speak of amneihmg, and that is " the Subject : " 
he must roj something of it, and that is "the Predi- 
cate." Thus the Proposition, " Copperas and snlphate 
of iron are identical, is precisely tantamonnt to either 
" copperas is snlphate of iron," or " sulphate of iron 
is copperas ; " and either term would become Snbject 
or Predicate, just according as the one or the other 
object was the snbject of the conversation. 

459. It will be remembered that the Comprehending 
Sphere is always to be predicated of the" conmniwiiii- 
Oomprehended Sphere in an AfiSrmatire SShSd'e/^'^ 
Proposition. Thus, If A is comprehended **»™- 

in uie sphere of B, we have A is B. Consequently 
"A" and "B" have spheres that are coincident to 
the extent of "A's" comprehensiveness; and all the 
matter included in the conception "B," is ascribed 
to every individoal included in the sphere of " A." 

460, Nor do we need to make any exception in 
fiivor of those Propositions in which the Subject and 
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the Predicate are Identical, or Alternate Conceptions (^ 
iiatini ^^ same object ; aa " common salt ia chlo- 
***™- ride of sodinm ; " — " Victoria is the Qaeen 

of England." In this case the Bpheree of the Satgect 
and Predicate are identical, indeed, bnt Btill the Sub;- 
ject ia inclnded in the aphere of the Predicate aa truly 
as a man is inclnded in nie own skin. 

461. If, however, one aphere- ie excluded from an- 
other, ae "A" from "B,' then "B" ie the predicate 

Oh M^nun of " A " in a negative Proposition, and we 
"'*™- have "A is not B ; " and the Bpheres "A" 

and " B " have no individual common to both. 

462. And if both Premiaea are Negative they will 
Boll! Brhmm give US the three spheres, possibly ezdosive 

oSSuwU. " of each other, though by no means certunly 
so. Hence we ahall have no conclusion. 

463. This may be constructed thus : — ^0\ /C\ 
Two circles, S and P, exclusive of each K^J \£/ 
other ; thie is read, " S is not P." Now 
suppose we have another aphere M, and we read, " H 
is not P," or conversely, " P ie not M." We know 
from thie that F is not in M, nor M in P, but whether 
U is inclnded in S or not, we do not know. It may 
be or it may not for aught that appeare. 

464. The First aud Fourth Figures being but the 
'n«PTiM4^ converse of each other, we may construct 
Foiinh FiimrM, the Principle upon winch their --Tt»-P 
validity depende, thus three circles aa fol- /(^\\ 
lows : — If 8 is in M it most be in P, and ( {®J J 
Bome of P niuflt be in S. V.:_>' 

(1.) If now the Middle term is a speciee compre- 
hending another, as S, and wholly comprehended in 
ia,n„,i„ another, ae P, then S is comprehended in 
cooeiiiHon.. p^ and conversely some part of P mnat be 
comprehended in S ; that is, " All S is P," and " Some 
P is S." 

(2.) But if the Hiddle term comprehende one Ex- 
treme, and 18 not comprehended in the other, tiien we 
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can bave only a Negative CondnBioD ; that J^g^^S*- 
is, the Extremes have no part of their Bpheres ud rooith f? 
coincident. ""^ 

(3.) Or suppose that the Middle term is in the 
larger circle and the smaller one is not in the Middle, 
then Bome part of the larger one must be ont of the 
smaller one. 

465. Bnt in the Second Figure the Middle term is 
^Predicate in both Premises. £j!SnSS* 

This we may constract as follows ; — ^By ^ 

one large circle M, comprehending two /7sf\ 
smaller ones S and P ; — 8 and P need not ( S^ ) 
cat each other, although they may do so. \_@/ 
They may 'also both be m M withoat being 
Bt all coincident with each other. But the cSi^SSr"'! 
feet of their being both in M prorea nothing *™^ '^"^ 
with regard to their being comcident. Hence we can 
have no AfiSrmative Conclusion by necessity. 

466. If, however, either 8 or F is made coincident 
■ with M, then of course the other Extreme iruuMiui> 

cannot be included in M without being in J;, JS^Ks 
the other, and we may have an Affirmative ' «""■*»■ 
Conclusion. 

467. Bat if either 8 or P be in M, and the other be 
not in it — that is, if one Premise be negative, S and P 
cannot be coincident, and we shall have a Negative 
Conclusion. 

468. If the Middle term, whether species or indi- 
vidual, is contained in two others, they must be coin- 
cident ia part. 

We may construct this by three circles ^ — v 
drawn as follows : — ^If the small circle M be 6f^^ 
in both the others, they must be coincident in f'^^M 
part, and have enough in common to include V_^ 
M at least 

This explains the validity of the Affirmative Syllo- 
gisms in the Third Figure. But if the Mid- pK,Kiipieoftba 
die term be wholly excluded from oue of the ■">"" ^'*^- 
circles, t^t part of the other in which it is contained 
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must b« exclnded from it aLso. But the Middle tenn 
mnBt be excluded as a whole from one of the circles, 
or else they may be entirely coincident, and a part of 
Na tridmui ^ be excluded from both. Hence we have 
SSf^Thw n- only ParUcular ConclusiouB in the Third 
*™- Figure. 

469. It is also uecesaary that the Middle tenn be 
once dietributed in the PremiseB. For 

(1.) In the First and Third Figures, when it is Sub- 
ject in the M^or Premise, if it be not included as a 
whole in the Major term, or excluded as a whole, the 
Minor term may be included in the Middle withont 
being included in the M^or term, if the Premise is 
affirmative, or being excluded from it if it be negative. 

(2.) In the Second Figure, as we have seen, one 
Premise must be negative, and consequently the Mid- 
dle t«rm will be distnbuted as Predicate of a Negative 
Premis& Or if either S or P become coincident with 
M, and we have an Affirmative Conclusion, it is be- 
canse in that case M or the Middle term becomes • 
distributed ; and in the Fourth Figure the same rea- 
soning appHes as to the First, only taken in the inverse 
order. 

170. It appears from the foregoing demonstrations, 
nodjiuibuied that the Middle term must be once distri- 
buted ; that is, taken as a whole in one of 
the Premises. Otherwise we have the fallacy in 
Form which is called Undistributed Middle. 

As an illustration of thia Fallacy take the follow- 
ing: 

" Moral virtaes are habits. 

Skill in the mechanic arts ie a habit. 
.-. Skill in the mechanic arts is a virtue." 

Both Premises in this Syllogism are true. But 
there are " habits " of at least two different kinds — 
moral virtues being habits of one kind, and skill in the 
mechanic arts habits of another kind. And since the 
term " habita" being the Middle term, is not distri- 
buted, tie M^jor term is compared wiUi one part of 
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what is included in the Hiddle term — ^that is, one kind 
of habits — and found to agree with it ; and the Minor 
term is compared with the other part. 

n. Of the Moods of STLtooiSMe. 

471. The Mood of a Syllogism is that which indi- 
cates the nature and ord«r of the Proposi- .„„ m„j „ 
tions which constitute it. As any one of the "J"*"***^ 
Four Judgments may be the Major Premise, Minor 
Premise, or Conclusion, it is seen by permutation and 
combination that there may be sixty-lbnr Moods. 

472. Bat by no means all of the sixty-four Moods 
are valid in any Figure, and of those that are NMiiiMaiidi 
valid, not all are valid in all four of the ™'*^' 
Figures. Hence we must effect what is called an 
absci«sio ij^miii — that is, a continued catting off of 
the several classes of invalid Moods, until we get them 
reduced so as to include none that are not valid. 

473. From the Diagrams and remarks upon them 
just given, it will appear with regard to the QucUUy 
of the Conclusion, that 

(1.) If both Premises are Affirmative, and the Middle 
term be once distributed, the spheres of the andivoiui. 
Extremes must be in part at least coinci- cwicimioii. 
dent ; that is, the Conclusion must be Affirmative also. 

(2.) If eiUier Premise bo negative, and the other 
affirmative, and the Middle distributed, then the Ex- 
tremes must represent contrary spheres ; that is, the 
Conclusion will he negative. 

474. In regard to the QuanMim of the Conclusion, 
the Kule is that "No term maybe distri- am„ui,ofib. 
buted in the Conclusion, which was not dis- ^oo'^'"™- 
tributed in the Premises." Any violation of this Kuie 
is a Fallacy in Form, and is called Illioit Prooeaa. It 
may be of two kinds, lUicU Process of the miciiPio«» 
Minor, and Illioit Process (f the Moqot. 

"We have two cases in which the Minor term may 
be illicit in the OonclusioD. 
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(1.) When the Minop term is Snbject ; No mow of 
ortbtHiHf ^^ Minor term can be either inclnded in 
fint »H. Qj. QxcluAed from the Major by means of the 
Middle than is included in the Middle itself. 

(2.) When the Minor term ie Predicate only that 
SBcgricuB. part of it which is coincident with the Mid- 
dle, can be inclnded in or excluded from the Major by 
means of the Middle ; or if the Minor term is excludw 
from the Middle, then no more of it is excladed from 
the M^or by means of the Middle than is excluded 
from the Middle iteelf — this will be seen from the 
preceding Diamams. 

475. As Affirmatives do not diatribnte the Predi- 
Ko.iuioitoftba cate, there can be no Illicit Proceae of the 
cweiii^." Major, except when there is a Negative 
Oonclnaion. 
^^ of tb. 476, -^e may have two cases : 

(1.^ When the Major term is Predicate. If the 
Premise is Kegative the Major term is of course dis- 
Fim (•«. triboted. But if the Premise is Affirmative, 
then the Major term as Predicate mnst be taken aa a 
whole ; and as such it can comprehend nothing which 
is not in the Middle term. But if it be not taEen as a 
whole, the Minor term may be in that part of the 
Major which is not occupied by the Middle t«nn. 

Thus let us have a large circle P, includ- ^ 

ing M and something more. Thus S may /{hm 

be in the part of P, not occupied by M, ( ^—^ j 

without being in M, thus we may have : V_^ 

M is P, 

S is not M, and S may or may not be P. 

(2.) But in the second case if the Major term is 
SHooddug. snbject in the Premise, it mnst be wholly 
included in M, or 8 may be in that part of it which 
is not included in M. 

Thus let us have a large circle M, and pM 
another P only part included in it Then /(jN 
8 may be in the part of M which is not in- \^U^ 
eluded in P. 
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Then we hare Some P is not H, 

SisM, 
and 6 may or may not be P ; 
Or sappose Bome in P only is in M and the rest not, 
and then we may have — Some P ie M, 

8 is not M, 
in this caae too, S may be or ma;^ not be P. 

477. From what has been said, it will appear, 

1. That if both PremiBea are negative, rht^namti 
we can have no Conclnsion. «i3iti. 

2. If one Premise is negative the Conclosion mnst 
be negative. 

8. K both Premises are afiOrmative the Oonelnsion 
mnst be sffirmative. 

i. The Middle Term mnst be distribated in one of 
the Premises ; and 

6, No Term may be distribnted in the Conclusion, 
which was not distributed in the Premises.* 

478. By the First of these Kules the sixteen Moods 
with negative Premises are exclnded from .pM nnt «- 
being valid in any Fignre. By the Second, ^Sl "™" 
the sixteen with one negative Premise and eitaei. di- 
afBrmative Conclnsions ; and by the Third, "™"-«^ 
the eight with affirmative Premises and a ^^^ "'■'" 
negative Gonclusion. 

479. By the Fonrth and Fifth combined, all those 
Moods in which both Premises are particu- r«utti*nflb, 
lar, are exclnded ; since if both are puticnlar "'^ 

(and one mnst be affirmative), there can be bat one 
term distribnted in the Premises — and if both Pre- 
mises are affirmative, there will be none. In this 
case there will be nndistribated Middle. Bnt if one 
Premise is negative the Conclusion mnst be so too. 



DlNrilnuu Hedium : neo qnaiini tenniinis adeit 
Utraqiu neo praemiiu nBgaiui, nee particiilmria ; 
Seetetor partem Conoluso detaiiorem : 
Zt iMD dMribDat, nU onm Fiwnnit, nagstn. 
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and then we ahall have either Illicit Process of the 
Major or Undistributed Middle. 

480. Bv the operatioa of the same roles, Fourth and 
ttiBon. Fifth, it will be found that if one Freoiise 
be particular tiiere can be no universal Conclusion. 
(let) Suppose the conclusion to be A ; in order to that, 
the Premieee must be both affirmatiTe — and with one 
of them, Particular Affirmative — there will be but one 
term diatribnted in the Fremieee, if that be the Minor, 
we shall have undlBtributed Middle, and if the Middle 
we shall have illicit of the Minor. (3d) Suppose the 
conclusion to be E, one Premise must be negative, and 
all three terms distributed in the Premises. But there 
are no Premises that fulfil this condition, except A 
and E, and and E. Bat O and E are both negative, 
and can have no conclusion ; A and E are universal, 
and therefore do not come under this role. 

i81. Pythe same reasoning it will be found that 
lEo. lEO will involve an Illicit Process of the 

Major in all the Figures.* 

482. The eleven valid Moods are — A A. A, A AT, 
Ei™=«ia AEE, AEO, AU, AGO, EAE, EAO, EIO, 
lAI and OAO. 

483. Not all of these, however, are vahd in each 
of the Four Figures which we have just described. 

in. The Application of Moods to the Fiotjbeb. 

484. In the First Figures (1) if the Major Premise 
AppUisiion of be particular we can have no Conclusion — 

'KrtFipim. for (o) if the Minor be AfSrmative we should 

* The Hoodi szcladed by tbe«e Rnks an : 

By the Firrt— EEA, EEE, EEI, EEO, EOA, EOE, EOI, EOO, OEA, 
OKE, OEI, OEO, OOA, OOE, 001, sod 000— <16> 

By the Seooni— EAA, EAI, AEA, AEI, EIA, EH, lEA, lEI, OAA, 
OAI, ADA, AOI, OIA, OH, lOA, lOI— (18). 

By the Third— AAE, AAO, AIE, AIO, liE, lAO, HE, 100— <8). 

By the Foorth and Fifth-<I) OlE, 010, lOE, HA, m, nO-<6;. 

" (2) AOE, OAE, lAA, lEE, AIA, ElE-QS). 



^' InaUli'+ 16 + 8 + 6 + 6 + 1 
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have an ondistribnted Middle ; and (i) if Negative, the 
OoDcloBion innat be N^ative also, and that would in- 
volve an Dlieit Process of the Major. 

(2.) K the Minor be Negative there can be no Con- 
clnsion ; for the Major Premise would have to be 
Affirmative, and that woold involve an Blieit Process 
of the Major. 

Hence in the First Figure the Major Premise must 
be A or £, and the Minor A or I, and we gj^ niM-fca, 
may have AAA, AAI, EAE, EAO, ATI, -•'^■ 
EIO. 

But as A , AT and EAO have particular conclusions, 
when we might have from the same Premises an mii- 
versal one, l£eT are useless and so dismissed from far- 
ther consideration. 

. 485. These Four Syllogisms are called Barbara^ 
Celarmi, DarU, and Perio* w^ 

486. In the Second Figure. If both Premises are 
AiBrmative we can have no Conclusion ; Baeood Fim™. 
since the Middle term, being Predicate in both, would 
be undistributed. 

* Ax exampln we maj h&Te tha AilLiwiiig i 

Barbara. " Thoes who derive benefit &0111 ereiy exertion of their iodot- 
by, are more likel; to be uidastrioQS than laboreie emplojed bj the day. 
Joumejiaen who work b; the pietK derive benefit &om eveiy exertion of 
th«r indnstiy ; Ihentfore joame^en who work bj the piece are mon 
lifcelj to be indnatrionfl thaji Iflboren empiojed bj the daij.** 

Ceiofoit. " No mo] bardflhip i^n indiridualii Abould be antboiued by 
legiflbitiTe enacbnent. The impresa of Bailors W a re^l bardabip npon indi- 
Tidnala, therefore the impieu of uilora ghould not be anthoiued by legis- 



ar« Bome modea oE enforoing the Bbrict letter of th 
tqmfaadoD of the lirtnoni." 

Ferio. " Thoee who endnre daiiMrs and Hue death meiely for Hie aaks 
<^ aeqmring glory to themKlvei, mtbont being ipflnenoed t^ auy de^rs to 
benefit the^ conntiy, an not po«se>Bed of tme fintitnde. But it caimot be 
denied that 10010 of the heioea of anlJqni^ eudnrad dangen and faced 
death, meiely for the sake of acqoirine ^ory to ^lemaelreB, irithont bung 
■nfln^ioed 1^ any dedie to benefit their country. Conaeqnently KTeral <ff 
(be henxB in antiqnily were not poaaeMMl ot tnn Ibititade." 
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And if the Major Fremise be Particular there can. 
be no ConcluBion, since that wonld inTolve an Illicit 
Process of Uie Major. 

Hence we have in the Second Figure — ^AEE, AEO, 

_^™j«-«™ EAE, EAO, EIO, and AOO. But AEO 

and EAO have particular Concluaions when 

we might have uniTereal, and hence they are dismiased 

ae useleas. 

487. It will be obeerved, that all the Conclosions 
oJidSJS*" in this Figure are Negative. 

488. The four valid and useful Syllogisms in the 
£uBfiki. Figure are called Oeaa/re, CameetreSy JFeatmOj 
and Sa/roko.* 

489. In the Third Figure there can be no UoiTersal 
■niWHn™. Conclusion — for in order to snch a Conclu- 
sion both Premises mnst be Universal ; bnt if both are 

No uninnd Affirmative, the Minor term will be undia- 
coBQiuiaiL tributed, and hence a Universal Affirmative 
would be Illicit of the Minor ; and if the Minor be 
Negative the Major Fremise mnst be Affirmative, and 
that would give an Illicit Process of the Major in a 
Negative Conclasion. And for the same reason there 
can be no conclusion if the Minor Premise be a Nega- 
tive. 

490. Hence in the Third Figure we can have only 
H.»iid»i».. AAI, AH, EAO,EIO, lAI and OAO. 

* For ezuuplea take the fbllowiag : 

Calm. " No coDBoianliani person vilfiilly Tiolatea > aol 
Every CBrelea clecgTman wilfully riolaCei ■ >alemn engagement ; 
no c&releafl olergymui la a oonsctentionB penan." 

Camalrfi. " All Ihoeo who «ro qualified for aea-serrioe mnit pom* 
K>me kDowledge of the arts of navigation. Mere inluid vateimen do not 
poaaeia anj knowledge of the tuts of uavigadoD ; therefore mere inland 
watermen are not qualified for lea-aervice." 

FaHmo. " Ko man of Bound eenSB can deifUBe tiie itndj i^ the Hannirn 
Some modem pretenden to literatnie do, however, deqiiae the study of the 
clasilca ; tberefcoe aome of the modem |s«tenden to Ijteratmre are not mem 
of BOniid aenae.' 

Barata. '> AH the Bzed atan emit li^ from tboiualTe*. Tet tiwn >M 
tome of tlie heavenly bodie* whioh do not emit li^t from UiemadTM ; 
tbwtfMa fame of the IwaTenly bodiea are not fixed atan." 
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The six S^ltM^sma of the Third Figure are I>arapti, 
IH«amts, i}aiviLF'eU^ton, Bokardo, and F&riso.* 

491. Id the Foartn Figure, with A for Major, we 
most provide for the diBtribation of the Mid- r«rui nnus. 
die term in the Minor Premise br maldng that Premise 
TJaivereal. If then the Minor Fremise be A, we mar 
have I for GoDcIoBion (A would be illicit of the Major). 
If the Minor PremiBe be E, we may have £ and 6 
for Conelnaiona. But O is nseleBB. Hence .A AI and 
AEE. 

With E for Major Premiae the Minor must be 
sffirmatiTe. If A, we have O for Conclusion (E wonld 
be illicit of the Minor). K it he I; we have also for 
CoDclnsion. Hence £A0 and EIO. 

With I for Major we must have A for Minor to dis- 
tribute the Middle, and hence I is the only Oonelasion. 
Hence lAI, 

With O for Major we mnat have a negative Con- 



Diwtfli. "To be uiumedofoiiB'i birth, -mtXamiaa, or rank in liie, bu 
_mn reineMiited u the fault of modaitT — i^rau in leali^ it ii 

tomofiaide; «o O&t even that itUch ii a (jmiitoiii of [Hide has be 



Muted ai the remit of modei^." 

UiKomt. " Some practices irhioh the dlTine law allowi are nnder parti- 
sidwr dremprtancCT ine^edieut. All praoticei irbkh On divine law allowi 
howVTW ara in thamselTW oondateot willi holineu ; the>«iiiM eone thln^ 
wbieh are in Aienuelree ooniUleat with holinesa are ooder particnlor dr- 
ooDUtaitcei inexpedient" 

DaHA. " Eroiy kind of pride is wboll; inoonnnent with the ^rlt of 
Nlirarai. Tet there an eeveral kinds t^ pride wMoh are U^ilj' oommended 
by^e worid, therefore tliere are feelinga highly commenosd by th« world 
Wiioh ara whollj Inconsistent with the spirit of true religion.' 

/klopftn. "No oonapirocies against the liber^ofthe ooDntrj lay auj 

Jnst obUzatlm on the conscieDCe. All snch oonspiiacies, however, have the 

. nalnre of contracts; henoe some contracts do not lay any jnst obligation 



d poenu ; therefore some wo^ justly called poems, ai 

FaiKi. " No prejndioes are compatible with a state of peribctioD — bnt 
■ome prejudices are innocent ; therefore some innooent things are not oom- 
patilila with a state of peifection." 
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elusion, whicli wonld involve an Illicit Frocess of the 
Ifajor, 

Honoo in the Fourth Figiire we have A AT, AEE, 

FinnlidFonu. EAO, £10, and lAI. 

492. The five valid and QBeliil SjUogismB in the 
Fourth Figure are, BrtananUp, Camenea, jyvmariSy 
F68(ys0, and Freelaon* 

493. Of the Eleven valid MoodB, we have AAA 
itoowiiiaktiHi. valid onlj in the First Figure ; A AT in the 
First, Third, and Fourth, but usefees in the First ; 
AEE valid in the Second and Fourth ; AEG in the 
Second and Fourth, but useleaB in both ; All valid in 
the First and Third; AOO in the Second; EAE in 
the First and Second ; EAO in all, but useless in the 
First and Second ; EIO valid in all Figures ; TAT in 
the Third and Fourth ; OAO in the Third. 

494. In the whole, then, we have Nineteen valid 
[ii«g«.«iM and useful elementary Forms in Pure Cate- 

™" gorieal Syllogisms ; — their names have al- 
ready been given. But for the convenience of remem- 
bering, especially for those who understand Latin 
Prosody, tney have been arranged into the following 
lines : 

BArbArA, CElArEnt, DArll, FErlOque, zwiffrw ,- 
OEsArE, CAniEstrEs, FEstlnO, BArOkO, eecm- 

daej 

Tertia, DArAptI, DlaAmls, DAtlsI, FElAptON; 
BOkArdO, FErlaOn haiet : Quarta insiy>er addit 
BrAmAntIp, CAmEnEs, DImArls, FEsApO, FrE. 

slsOn. 

* ELxMDplea: 

ITiiwiiMWji " All diamondi condst of carbon — bat all oarbon u oom- 
Imtible ; Hmrtton mme c»mtmilibk mbstaDoea are diamonds." 

OaMMt, " All the {duMta are opaqoe bodies. No opaque bodlea ara 
capabLa «f tmumittiiig light in toy odier -wa-j thaa by nflectiou ; tberefixa 
bodiei (Salable of tnmamttiiig light in other w»f a Chan by reSection ara not 



jdntad 
bnotoi 



Sonra of the inhabitanti of thg aea hare oi 
an inhabitaiita of the sea." 
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The Towele printed in capitals will be recogmzoA 
as indicating the Mood of the SyUogiBm, and the coa- 
aonants besides making oat the words serve another 
purpose, to be explained by and by. 

SECTION m. 

()f Indirect Candusiona. 

49S. There has sometimes been reckoned a class of 
Indirect Moods, bnt this is unnecessarr ; indineiHaadL 
since all that are reckoned as Indirect Mooas are merely 
some one of the Direct Moods with the Premises trans- 
posed, 

Thne for example, All B is A, 
No C is B, 
.'. Some A is not 0. 
This is simply Fesapo with the Premises transposed, 
and the Indirect Conclusion. 

496. An Indirect Conclnsion is one in which the 
order of the terms of the Direct Conclusion rndbw* co«- 
is inverted, so as that the Subject becomes SS^jytJ," 
Predicate, and vice versa y and an Indirect "**■ 
Conclusion is valid when (1) it does not cb&nge the 
quality of the Direct Conclusion ; nor (2) distribute 
any term in the Lidirect CoDclnsioni which was not 
distributed in the Premises. 

497. It is worth while to notice, however, that in 
most cases we may have an Lidirect Conclusion as well 
as the Direct.* Thus— Barbara : 

Fmi^. "KoTioeUtobe admitted u & ^leataof rBlazstkm nited to b 
ChiistiBn. Etvtj fecial OT nUiadaa niited to a, Chiistiui omuiiU of a 
iiiiaiitiiin fiQU ordiiuiy oOCnpBtionH. Wlierefon there are aemdoiiB from 
"' a iridch am nr' ■ " " 



fUlaoknu Brniment ii s legitimate mode of pennanDn. 
_ inute modes <s penuuion ful of Kniriiig anqnieaoeam ; 
Aerefon Bome aigUDeiita whioh fail of Koniiiig aaipiisicei»e are not fal' 



* In tkct it irill be leen that all the Condoiloiu in the FooTth Blgon 
•n hat the Indirect ConolnBon ftom the aame FraniNa, reguded (by ood- 
dderiog the iStjia tana aa Uinor, and tiet ttna) •■ in ^ fint Figna.* , 
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,.i.»« c-- AJlYiflX, 

t;ss^'" AllZisT, 

,•, All Z is X — or indirectly, Some X is Z. 
Bramantip gives a more important Indirect Oon- 
clueion still : 

All X ia T, 
AllYisZ, 
.-. Some Z is X — or mdirectly, AU X is Z. 
In the Direct Conclusion the Major term appears 
as tmdistribnted in the ConcloBion, whereas it was dia- 
tribated in the Major Premise. 

498. Besides the above-named nineteen Syllo^rtfims, 
any other of the valid Mooda may have an inGMenial 

bHidmug n validity, if its terms are so distributed either 
''*"'■ by signs or the nature of the terms, or of the 

matter of the judgmeiit as to aecnre ns against Undis- 
tributed Middle and niicit Process. 

499. Again, if we have two affirmative Premises in 
4^2°(rp^ Sie Second Figure, both extremes are in the 

linn. same categorr — the Middle term ; and then 

they must each of them nave the Essentia of the concep- 
tion which the term denotes. They have therefore so 
mach matter in common — that is, so many points of 
identity, and conseijuently there is an analogy between 
the Extremes. 



Of the Converawn <rf Syllogisms. 

SOO. It has been thought that all Mediate Inference 
could be reduced to the celebrated Dictum of Aris- 
jiitatmta'i totle, called the Dichim* de Omni et JfuUo; 
''"™- that ia, " Whatever may be predicated of a 

* Aristode sppeBTs to h«e tbonglit fli«t all Hedlste Infennce ooold b« 
mdnoed to thii <me Cuiod. And go bj Converriou it oan. Bat later mit- 
en IiBTe siveQ ua dicia for each of the other Figorei (Lambart, NeitM 
OigkDOD, Port L ch. 4, § SSa). 

TliBit for tin Seuond Figon ii called the Dictan de Dwmo : " ff a oer- 
Uin aMribnle «>ii b« pte^oated (affiitiiMivel/ or aegatiTely) oT ertry 
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class [the Middle term], may be predicated as Major 
term of whatever is comprehended in that class, as a 
Minor term ; ftud conversely whatever may bo denied 
of that class may be denied of whatever is compre- 
hended under it" 

501. This is Bnbstantially the same as the first 
Axiom of Mediate Inference which we have given 
(464) ; and to prove that all cases of Mediate Inference 
can be rednced to it, various expedients have been de- 
vised for redncing the Syllogisms of the Second, Third, 
and Foarth Figures to ^llogisms in the same matter 
in the First Figure. 

"■ 502. If this were the only object to be gained in the 
!ReductioQ of Syllo^sms, as it is called, it (H«i«tio(KB- 
wonld hardly be worth the time and pains <«■"—■ 
which it costs, since the other axioms given above are as 
primary and as satisfactory as the Dictum of Aristotle 
itself. Bat there is a further practical importance in 
the Reduction of Syllogisms which makes it worth 
our while to examine the laws and processes by 
which it can be done. Such is the nature and imper- 
fections of language that we cannot always express our 
judgments exactly as we would, and many an expres- 
sion which suits all the requirements of Logic, &il to 
meet the demands of Bhetoric. 

503. In order to effect this Bednction or Conver- 
sion, we need to resort to Conversion, Per- Maat^cta- 
mutation, and Transposition of Premises, one •™™' 
or the other of them, and sometimes more. 

aenber ef » eUb— uiy nil^ of wUel) it oamiat ba «> predioated daw not 
bttODg to th*t doss." 

lie nurd Figure ^1) Dictum de Exeaflo : " If a certain attribate oui 
be •ffiimad of tiny porttou of the membetn of a cIbh, it is not inoompatlble 
with the diitiiiotiTa ottribntei <£tluit oUbb ; " — and (2) timDidandtEiapIO! 
"If aoeTtain attribntc can be denied of tuj portion of the memben of a 
la from the distutcdre attribates of that claas." Ha 
e cftlls a Dictnm for the Fourth Figure, wliich he callg 
_mxo. Bnt it is lionllf worth quoting. Tbe FonrUi Figure 
ii at beW bat an UTem of die Firat, and depends i^n tbe game Princ^la 
inmtsd. For the above qnolataoni I am indebted to the Oxford ed^oa of 
Aldrich, laa, i^ 73 and 80. 
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Oonrenaon and Permntatioa of FropoBitioiu have 
already beea aufficientlj explained. 

504. Transposition consists merely in changing the 
tmwj^^ relative position of the Premises ; thns, for 

^ '« ^' I wft flhiJl have i S is M, 
S is M, f ^^ ^"^ '^^^ i M is S, 
.-. 8 is P, -■- 8 is P. 

This it will be observed is not chan^ng the Syllo- 
fpsm from one Figure into another. It is merely wrib- 
1^ the Minor Premise first instead of the K^or. 8ir 
William Hamilton says that this was generally done 
for several centuries after Aristotle. And we shall ae« 
by and by that in practice, where we are guided by 
instinct and common sense, with no regard to Logical 
Formulee, we usually state the M^or Premise first 
in the Deductive Methods, and the Minor first in the 
Inductive Methods. 

505. But as the transposition changes neither the 
quantity nor the quality of the Premises, nor yet the 
relative position of any of the terms in regard to the 
laws of the distribution of terms by Position, it can 
have no efiect upon the concluding force of the Pre- 
mises. 

606. In these cases we obtain the result in three 
DManu^u different forms — we may get (1) the same 
nn^ "' GonclusionintheConverseasintheEzposita; 
or we may get (2) one from which that is derived as 
an Immediate uilerence ; and we may get (3) a Con- 
clusion contradictory to that of the Exposita, but false ; 
firom which of course the truth of that in the Exposita 
is inferred immediately. 

507. It is with reierence to this process of Conver- 
sion of Syllogisms, that the Consonants used in the 
aipiisuiionar namos that have been given to them are 
uST'lSSu 5 selected ; the Vowels are used to indicate 
^uo^toM. tiig Mood. But the Consonants indicate the 
processes and means of converting them into 8yllo- 
gisms in the First Figore. 
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All begitmiDg with B, can be proved in Barbara. 

" " " C, " " " ** Celarent. 

" " " D, " " « « Darii. 

" « " F, " " " *' Ferio. 

The steps to be taken are indicated as follows : 

"m/" denotes that the Premises are to "M^taapoM 
be traasposed. 

"a" denotes that in order to reduce a Svllogisni to 
the First Figure, the Propositiou signified ",..«„««. 
by the vowel before the « is to be converted ''™^' 
simply. 

Thus the Minor Premise in Gamestres — No Y is Z, 
is to be converted into No Z is T. 

" » " denotes tlist the Proposition indicated by the 
vowel before it, is to be converted by limita- "p"„™„ 

tion, ox per OCCideTie. ttraecOmu. 

"k occurs in Baroko and Bokardo only. These 
are reduced to Barbara by what is called red/uctio ad 
Unpoasibiie. The reduction is effected by "''l^E!^ 
substituting the contradictory of the Conclu- ^icj™ib. 
sion for the Premise, indicated by the vowel imme- 
diately before the " h" and proceeding as before.* In 
ihis way we get a Conclusion contradictory to the Pre- 
mise for which we have substituted the contradictory of 
the old Conclusion. If now the new Ccmclusion is false, 
or absurd, or impossible, the old one must have been 
true. We are in fact proving that the Conclusion is 
O, by the indirect method of proving that it cannot 
be A. 

008. In tie course of these reductions, it will be 
observed that the terms undergo several rela- chug* at 
tive changes, so that Major becomes Minor, ttna. 
&c,, and vice versa. In that case the name of the Syl- 
logism ends in "«" or "j>," — as "Camenes," " Bra- 
mantip." The Middle term also in Baroko and Bokardo 
becomes one of the Extremes, 

* Huae rolea lure been ezpreiMd in tba fblknriag lines : 
3 Tnlt smpliciter verti ; P Tero per icci- 
Jf ynit bmn^nni ; iTparimpoinbiledxid. 
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609. When Id the conrse of the Conveision or Re- 
duction of Sjllogisms we get a ConclitBioii in the same 
oMesrin qualitj as that in the Exposita Syllogism, 
kwIkUio. jjjg pi-ggggg iigg been c&l\ed Ostensive Seduo- 
turn. But if the Conclusion be in the opposite quality, 
Kafeontii the Redaction is called RetmAio ad Iw^ob- 
AUuidimi. sihile^ or RedutAw ad Aiswdum. 

510. As examples in OsteusiTe E«dactiou, I will 
embpIh. . give only a few, as follows ; 

Ceaare to Cda/rent. 

No X is Y, «. No Y is X, 

cw.. All Z is Y, the Minor stands, All Z is Y, 
.-. No Z is X, .-. No Z is X. 

Darmtti to Daarii. 

All Y 18 X, the Major stands, All Y is X, 
ouipc AllYisZ, p. Some Z is ^ 

.*. Some Z is X, .-. Some Z is Xl 



AU X ia T, ) 




AU T is Z,J 




Some Z ia X, 




Fdamhm 
So Tla X, 




All T is Z, 




Some Z Ib not X, 


Fresvion 




No X is T, 




Some T is Z, 




Some Z ia not 


X, 



HsZ, 



AU Y is Z, 
All X is Y, 
p Some Z is X 

Ferio. 
No Y is X, 
Some Z is i , 
Some Z is not X. 

Ferio. 
No Y is X, 
Some Z is Y, 
Some Z is not X. 
611. JRed/uctio ad ImpoasibUe is effected by means 
of Controrpoei^an and Faxluded Middle. 
BuDko. Thus if we have in Baroko : 
Every star is fixed. 
Some luminous bodies are not fixed. 
.-. Some luminons bodies are not stars (such for io* 
Btaoce OS planete, meteors, &c) 
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Let ns Hnbetitnte for this Minor Premise tbe contrft- 
dictory of the CoocliiBioii aad we shall have : 
Eveiy Btar is iized. 
All laminons bodies are stars. 
,'. All InminouB bodies are fixed. 
Bnt this Conclusion is false, conBeqnently the Mi- 
nor Premise of the first Syllogism, Baroko, its contra- 
dictory, is true. And if that Premise is tnie (the 
Major Premise also), the Oonclnsion is irrefragable. 
In the same way we may test Bokardo. 
612. Or again, we may reduce Bokordo by coDtra- 
positioQ of the Major to Ferio ; thas, bu** m 

All X is Y, '^ 

Some Z is not T, 
.-. Some Z is not X 
All X is T, we may state by contrarposition and 
conversion in £. — No non-Y is X, then we hare as 
before, Some Z is not Y or non-Y, 

.*. Some Z is not X, 
which pyea as the same conclnsion in Ferio as we had 
in Bar^o. 

513. Again, we may reduce Bokardo to Darii, by 
pennnting, and converting, and transposi- B*kuda u, 
tion, as fdiows ; "■*■ 

Some elaves are not discontented. Bat 

All slaves are wronged. 
.■- Some who are wronged are not discontented. 
We may have : 

All slaves are wronged. 

Some notniiscontented persons are slaves, 
.■. Some not-discontented are wronged. 

514. This procesB of Reductio ad Impossibile may 
be applied to all Syllogisms, aa well as to ^-^^ -^^ 
Baroko and Bokardo, on the ground that if -w*^""^ 
we snbatitnte for any given Premise the contradictory 
of theGonclosioTi, we snail obtain for a new Conclnsion 
the contradicU'iy of the Premise ; or its contrary, in 
whidi, of coarse, the contradictory is included. 

6* 
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Thus Sariara to Bdkardo. 

All Y IB X, ) by contra-posi- ( Some Z is not £, 
SSSK^*" All Z IB T, j-tionoftheDon--JAUZi8 Y, 

.'. All Z is X, ) closion becomes ( .*. Some Y is 
not X. 
Thos from CeUrent we may have DisamiH in the 
IDiird Fisinre, and Feetino of the Second. 

cai4nn( No Y IB X, Some Z ia X, or, No Y is X, 
Sf™^ All Z is Y, All Z is Y, Some Z is X 

■* ,-. No Z ia X, .-. Some Y Ib X, .*. Some Z ia not Y. 

615. It ia often very important in general dlBcos- 
aions to dieembarrasa onrselves of the details of Mood 
and Figure, and speak of TermB and Premises in the 
most general way ; even where the Differentia of the 
Figures would require, if they were recognized at all, 
a very iinportant modification of onr statement. 

616. For this pnipOBe we always consider an argu- 
iMg^fai o( ment, unless otherwise expressly stated, as 

fdrt.""" made in the First Figure, and when we speak 
of the Major Fremiee we mean that which either ia 
the Major in the First Figure, or that which would 
become the Major if the Sj^logism were converted into 
that Figure. And for the same purpose we consider 
all Negative Propositions as Affirmative with Nega- 
tive Predicates, as we have a right to do. And hence 
we may always speak of that term which either is or 
would become on conversion of the Syllogism into the 
First Figure the Predicate of the Conclusion, as the 
Major term. If the Conclusion he affirmative that is the 
Major term, and if not we substitute for the Predicate 
of the Negative Conclusion its connoted negative or 
privative, which of course becomes a Major to the 
others. 

517. This may, perhaps, be thought to indicate a 
udinM n looseness and uncertainty with regard to the 
KSTrSi. '" whole nomenclature of Mood and Figure, 
which does not exist. But we have to take an a^n- 
ment for the most part as we find it. And as it thus 
gtands, it is no matter of choice or uncertain^ which 
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are the Major and Minor tenus bj potUion. Bat to 
avoid the perplexity aod the prolixitv of continued 
repetition or detail, we may avail onrselveB of the iaci 
that all the Sjllogisms may be reduced to the First 
Figure ; that ie, the fact that with the same matter aa 
that given in ihe Premises, we may prove the satae 
OoQchieion in the First Figure, and thus adopt the 
fiimplicity and brevity of discuBsion which there woold 
be if there were only the one Figure. 



Of Conyjlex SyUo^iema. 

518. We have thus iar in the investigation of the 
laws and formula of SyllogiBms spoken only of the 
Simple Categoric SyllogiBuiB. Although this is the 
simplest and primary formula, we but sel- oMm hm 
dom meet with them in practica In nearly pti™ Mad bik. 
every case one or more of the terms ib com- 
plex. Hence a Syllogism in which one or more terms 
has a modal, is called a Complex Syllogism. 

819. Strictly speaking the simple term can be 
nothing more than a single word ; * which is fflmpi* Tei~. 
either a noun, an adjective, or a verb in the Infinitive 
Mood. In adjectives I include participles ased ad- 
jectively. 

520. Eut it oflen happens that several words are 
used as the definition of a term instead of DuftnUon jm 
the term itself. Thus we have the term "fonn. 
Negro — but instead of it we may use its definition in 
any case — as " men with, da/rh skins a/nd woolly hairy* 
&c. Now suppose that we had not the word " Negro " 
at all. In that case we should be obliged to use its 

* Thie nnut d^end, however, wmewbat npon the gepiiu of > tangnigt, 
Feriuws the oul? exception, the 0DI7 one that I hsve uotioed in the EoglUi, 
ia in lAoae worda -whtoh answer- to the Aristotelian ORtaeirj "uAers." Wa 
(ay amania " in the houGe," — "on the groand," &a.,&o. We have not 
In this respect an; thing cocnspoiidiiig; to the Greek tenmiutioii AZ u ii 
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dc&titioD wheDever we wish to tiBe the conceptjon as a 
toim stall. 

521. Thta IB precisely the ca^e with regard to a 
wm ntofcriL lar^ part, hj far the latest part of the 
conceptions whica enter into our reasoningB. There is 
no precise term for them ; and therefore we are oblisod 
to ose, instead of the term, what is really its definitroa. 
The Definition gives first the G^enns and then the Dif- 
ferentia one after another. Thns for " Negro " ve have 
[genne] men, — [Ist difierentia] with dark skinB, — and 
[2d differentia] woolly hair. Sappose we wish to speak 
of those Christians who adhere strictly to their fiuth 
and live pions and devoted lives, as a class distin- 
tinguiBhed &om the 1*661, we have no one word hy 
which to denote the class. Consequently when we 
want to eroresa the conception, we are obliged to use 
the definition for want of a word to denote it. 

522. In all such cases we may, if we please, regard 
o^oiifao, ■ the Definition as the Term and its Logical 

Msdiii*" ' Modals, or as a simple term for all the ordi- 
nary pnrpoeea of deduction. 

623. All Hodals which have any logical force at 

ii~wj«i^ all, as has been shown, eitJier Dniit the com- 
•nTa™i''?t£ prehensivcness of the subject in reference to 

'™' quantity, or point out some condition, or 

time necessary to limit the scope of the jndgment in 
order that it may be true. Hence the Modal will often 
make the whole of the difference between a Propo- 
sition that is true and one that is false. 

But as Kbetoric often requires some variety in ex- 
pression, the phraseology of Kodals must often be 
changed, and in these changes Fallacies often occur. 
524. The Modal of a subject limits the scope of the 

Moddiofu^ judgment, by limiting the sphere of the 
fiHKmitftiie subject itself Now bora, the ftmdamental 
jHidiKDt. axiom, that the narrower the sphere the 
greater the amount of the matter of any conception, it 
follows that more may he predicated of a subject which 
is limited by a modal than can be predicated of the 
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asme term witiiont the Modal. Hence the dropping of 
the Hodal would in some Cftsee reader the Proposition 
ontme. 

53£. Suppoee now that the Middle term ie first used 
wit^ a Modju, and is used in the next Pre- HUdb i^m 
mise without one, we have in feet adiffereut "''•'•'""I'l- 
term ; and it will affect the formula differently accord- 
ing to its poeition. 

Let OB then refer to the First Figore in which tlie 
Middle term is Subject of the Major Premise ,b ,^ ^i^ 
and Predicate of the Minor. If we drop the "•■"■ 
Modal in the Minor tenn we enlarge the sphere denoted 
by it, and by couBeqaeiiGc it mayl>ecome bo la^ that 
tke Mfqor term could not be predicated of it. Thmf 
All irue Christiana enjoy the favor of God. 
Hypocrites are Christians. 
■•.Hypocrites — 
Bat here it becomes obvious that tiie matter of the 
Predicate in the Major Premise could not be predicated 
of so comprehensive a sphere as " Christians ; " that is, 
" all Christians,"— nor the Differentia of true ChriBdans 
of the subject of the Minor Premise. 

526. Now let us take an example of the opposite 
course: 

All CbristianB believe in Christ 
The Waldensea were true Christians. 
.-. The Waldenses, &c. 
Here the conclusion is good. We include the Minor 
term by means of the Modal iu a narrower and com- 
prehended sphere than that which, as Middle term, 
we had included in the Major term in the M^or Pre- 

527. We have already seen that the Middle term 
most be once diBtributed in the Premises of a Syllo- 
gism, and in fact it is distributed in both Premises in 
two of them, Darapti and Felapton. But wherever it 
occurs as an undistributed term, it stands of course fw 
a narrows thongh an nndetezmiued sphere than if it 
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were dietribnted. We have the following Ralea for 
ThiH BidH. the dropping or OBBnniptioQ of Modals in the 
Bsme SvUogism. 

(1.) In all casea where the Middle term is nndis- 
Hnt Rub. tribnted, as always in the Minor Premise in 
the First Fignre for instance, we may always make the 
indeterminate nndietribat«d term a determinate dis- 
tribated term, with a narrower sphere than the abso- 
late or simple term, by joining to it its appropriate 
Modal. And when the Middle is twice distriDuted as 
in Darapti, and Felapton, and Fesapo, we may limit it 
in either Premise at discretion, but not in bom nnlesa 
it be with the same Modal. 

(3.) And conversely a Modal that was introdnced 
mtati Rah. and used with the Middle term when used 
dietribntively, may not be omitted where it occurs in 
the other Premises as an undistributed term. This 
remark, for a reason similar to the one given in case 
of the last rnle, does not APPly to Darapti, Felapton, 
and Feeapo, in which the Middle term is distributed 
in both Premises. 

(8.) And finally, if the undistributed Middle occurs 
TkMKiie. in the Major Premise, ae in the Fourth Fi- 
gure with a Modal, that Modal may be dropped when 
the Middle term comes to be used as a distributed 
term in the Minor Premise, 

(4.J If in the Major Premise a Modal is used, 
mprenei 



extenaing the comprehensivenesB of the judgment to 
^p„„i„ all possible cases, then either m the Minor 
*"**- Premise or in the Conclusion we may have 

one pointing to any special case or class of cases, 
incladed within the comprehensiveness to which the 
Modal of the Mt^or Premise extended it. Thus : 

" No man is justified on any pretence in taking the 
life of one with whom he is living on terms of con- 
fidence." 

" But Brutus was living on terms of confidence with 
Csesar," 

** Therefore Brutus was not justifiable in taking 
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CtBsar's Ufa on tAa wetenoe tehieh fu pUadei — ^ a 
higher obliffoiion to Am cowUry." 

(5.) Id regard to the Minor term, if it was used 
without a Hodal in the Minor Fremiee it ^,^.1,^.^^ 
was osed in its moat comprehenBiTe eenae; """T^mm. 
hence if we annex a Modal in the Conclusion we sim- 
narrow the sphere of the subject, which ae we hare 
lefore seen does not render the Fropoeitioa nntme. 
But if the Minor term had a Modal in the Minor Pre- 
mise, it maj not be omitted in the Conclosion, since 
that wonld enlaree its sphere and poBsibl^ include 
thereby individnals of whom the predicate ma^ not be 
affirmed. 

(6.) And in regard to the Major term the coDverse 
holde. If there was a Modal in the Major miunna 
PremiBe it may be omitted in the Ooncln- '•"'" ■'^'*- 
aion, as by 80 doing we enlai^ its sphere and con- 
sequently mclude less matter. If therefore it was pre- 
dicable of the subject before the enlarge- ati¥«iR«ta 
ment of its sphere, then a fortiori it is after- J™£JtiiS^ 
wards. But if the Major term was in the ^ 
Premise without the Middle, no Modal can be intro- 
duced into the Condnsion, except that which waa 
spoken of above as changing the indeterminate nndis- 
tribated into a determined distributed, denoting the 
individuals included in the scope of the subject as a 



528. "We may then lay down the general proposi- 
taou that a Modal may at any time, and in ooom tm- 
uiy poBition be attached to an ondistributed S^i^l^^ 
tenn, provided the Modal expresses the dif- '''^^■ 
ferentia or peculiar property of that part of the sphere 
of the term which is taken into the scope of the judg- 
ment by its undistributed use. We thus convert the 
indeterminate undistributed term into a determinate 
distributed one with a narrower and comprehended 
sphere. 

529. It is sometimes a matter of donbt whether a 
Modal shall be considered as belonging to the Subject 
or the Predicate of a Proposition, 

Li, .__b,Cooj^[c 
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It is not of BO mac^ importance to which it is con- 
sidered aa bcloQ^ng as mieht at first sight appear, as 
^^ the Modal can ©aaily be trraiBferred from one 
iMii i»i tenn to the other. Thos, " Drowning men 
iieai,iai -Ha catch at BtrawB ; " — '^ Drowning" ie here a 
"'™" Modal of the Snbject Bntifwesay, "Men 

catch at straws when they are drmoning," the Modal 
is transferred to the Predicate, and the Propositioa 
remains the same for all Logical pnrposee ; aJthon^ 
that which was the differentia of a species in the eno- 
ject becomes the conditional of the genas in the Pre- 
dicate, and vice v^ea. 

530. We have yet another important class of Me- 
dals whose inflnence npon the deductive force of the 
f„um* Pormnlae we mnst consider. J mean those 
>^"- which indicate Protenai/ae comprehension. 

631. Snch Modals seem rather to limit the Copnia 
than the terms of a judgment. 

532. It is obvious t£at when the Copulas in both 
the Premises are taken with unlimited Pretension — 

Abfoiaie pn- that is, with the adverb " always " or " uni- 
"""^ versally" expressed or implied, we may 

have a Copula in the Conclusion with the same pro- 
tension. 

Let us then consider those adverbial Modals which 
limit the Protension without giving a definite limit to 
it, such as " sometimes," " generally," " rarely," &c. 

533. It is manifest that such Modals always limit 
the Subject, so that a Proposition in which one of them 

,_^,j^ p^ occnrs cannot be regarded as nniversal. Nor 
ft^tm. ig (jjjg all — tiiey indicate that there is no one 
part of the Subject of which as a species the Predicate 
may be affirmed vrith unlimited Protension. It may 
be afBrmed of any or all the individuals included in 
die Subject at some time, and at others perhaps it can 
be affirmed of none of them. 

531. Now if there is snch a Modal in both Pre- 
b bMk Fn- mises, it is manifest that we can have no 

'^**^ CoQclnsion. For example : 
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H is Bometimes P. 
S is sometimes M. 



For it does not appear but that M may be included in 
P precisely then TFlien S is not inclnded in M, and 
vice versa. The Minor term may be included in the 
Middle when, and only when ike Middle is not in- 
cluded in the Major term. 

535. Bnt if the Modal ie la either Premise alone it 
mnat be in the Oonelneion also. For if ei&er ^ am wi- 
Subject is in its Predicate only aometimes, ™* 
then the Oonclosion can affirm the Minor term to be in 
Ae M^or only '^smnetimea." And at any porticnlar 
time it can predicate the Major of the Minor onlrin a 
Problematic or Probable Jno^ent The Conclosion 
with such a Modal in either Premise, therefore, may 
assume either of the two following forms : 

B is sometimes P ; or 

S may be P ; 
Uiat is, it may be so withoat contradictioQ or lo^cal 
absurdity. 

536. We sometimes have a Protensive Modal, how 
ever, when we ought to have a differential JPt^jv" 
or conditional. T^ue : SsT™ "" 

" Teatimonv BometimeB leads ns into error. 

The belief in miracles rests upon testimony. 

Hence the belief in miracles may be only an error." 
Here for "testimony sometimes " we manifesdy ought 
to have " some testimony ; " that is, " some kinds of 
testimony misleads us." 

But when we substitute " some kinds of t^timony," 
for " testimony sometimes," we have not got the lull 
force of the Modal or the exact meaning of the Propo- 
sition. It does not mean to affirm that there are any 
kinds of testimony that alwaya mislead. The Modal 
of the Oopula must therefore be still retained iu some 
other form. We may say, " some kinds of testimony 
occitsionaUy mislead." 
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SECTION VL 
(}f CoTn^xnmd SyUo^Ume or Sorites. 

537. The SyllogiBin gives db a Conclusion but one 
step ftirther removed from the intuitive judgmenta 
than the Premises themselves, living but one Sliddle 
term. 

638, "We may however have in the same Formula 
toitM. any number of iMlddle tenns with a deduction 
for a conclnsion, of a corresponding degree of remote- 
ness &om the Premises. TuuB, 
AisB, 
BisO, 
CisD, 
.-. A is D. 
This is called a Sobites or Chain SyUogiem. 

539. In the usual form tiie Predicate of each Pro- 
orin-^Tmi mise becomes the subject of the next in a 
fqbh. Universal Affirmative Prcmiwition, until in 
the Conclusion we have the subject of the first Premise 
for subject as Minor term, and the Predicate of the 
last for Predicate as Major term.* 

540. In this Formula each successive term begin- 
ning with the Minor, has a wider and comprehending 
sphere until we come to the last. Consec[uently what- 
ever may be predicated of the last or Major term, may 
be predicated of the first or Minor term just the same 
as if there had been but one Middle term. 

541. It la manifest that as there can be but one 
On* MiMT Conclnsion, so there can be but one Major 

T^^ **"" and but one Minor Premise. Ent there may 

* A SoritM, called tha Godaiicm, hu Iraen sotioed &Iso — coodniiig of 
pnpomtioas in vMoli the tenns ore UTKOged in the inieiee order j 
ThniBiaA, 



.-. A is E. 
And Au forin with the Qnul ibnn given above, are all that have hi^ierto 
bMS nrnngnimfl n fiir aa I koow. 
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be any nnrnber of Intermediate Fremims introduced 
between the Minor and the Major instead of inimwdkn 
one — each Fremiae introducing a new Mid- "^"'^ 
die term, nntil the last becomes with the Major term 
either the Subject or Fredicate in the same Proposi- 
tion. Tbaa : 

AU Z is A, 

AU AisB, 

AU B iB 0, 

AU is " 

AU " is N, 

AU N is X, 
.-. AU Z is X 
543. Bat there is no neceaaitj- for confining the 
Sorites within such narrow limits as hare MonthuaH 
nsnallj been assigned to it. In feet we can- s™*"'*'*^ 
not keep it within these limits. Other forms and varie- 
ties are constantly occurring, and the business of Logic 
is rather to account for what is, than to determme 
what ought to be. 

543. It is obvious, that if we can introduce one 
Universal Affirmative between the Minor and M^or 
Premise of any SjUogiam, we can introduce any num- 
ber so long as the Subject of the one becomes the Pre- 
dicate of the next, or vice versa / in which case each 
new Middle term wiU be once distributed, 

544. Hence in any SyUogism, if after transposing 
the Premises, we can pass from the Minor An, BrUotiuB 
Premise to an Universal Affirmative and SSd«L "' 
from that again to the Major Premise, we may conti- 
nue on with any number of Universal Affirmative In- 
termediate Premises, without changing the essential 
character of the Sorites. 

545. In this way we find that each of the nineteen 
Syllogisms may be expanded into Sorites. 

546. In the expansion of the Syllogisms by this 
means we are to regard only the two Falla- c«iiu™iBfc» 
cies of Figure — Undistributed Middle and 'm*'*^ 
lUicit Process. Each Middle term muBt be distributed 
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once, and no term distributed in the Conclnwon -wiiioh 
■was not digtribnted in the Major or Minor Fremiae. 

547. It is Bometimea the case that in the expanaioa 
of the Syllogism, we are obli^d to resort to the inverBe 
iteonkikkii of the uenal method, or to what is called the 
w™m.*' "' Godenian method. Thus in the expansion 
of Oamestres : 

No Z is A, 

All B is A, 

All C is B, 

All X is 0, 
.-. KoZisX; 
in which case the Subject of each Intermediate Pre- 
mise becomes the Predicate of the next, and the inverse 
method would give an illicit of the Major. 

648j The introdaction of a Negative Intermediate 
Premise between two Affirmatives, or of a Particular 
A NaiuiK between two UniverBals, will have its nsoal 
'"*•"•"""■ effects upon the quantity and quality of the 
Conclusion. Thns Darapti expanded by a Negative 
Intermediate Premise becomes : 

AUYiflZ, 

No T is B, 

All B is X, 
.■. Some Z is not X. 

549. The Sorit«6 may be resolved into as many 
i£ia5^^ Syllogisms as it has Premiaes less one. 

550. The first Premise containing the Minor term 
of the Sorites is the Minor Premise of the Urst Syllo- 
gtsm, and the second Premise is the Major. The Con- 
clusion of the first Syllogism becomes the Minor Pre- 
mise, and the third Premise of the Sorites becomes the 
Major Premise of the second Syllogism, and so on, 
eacn Conclusion becoming Minor Premise for the next 
Syllogism. 

551. In this way each Middle term after the first 
serves as a Major term to establish the Minor Pre- 
mise of the Syllogism in which it is to serve as a 
Middle. 
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Ulna the most ordiniuT form of the Sorites is ; 

All A is B, iM •».*. 

AH B is C, 
All C is D, 
AUDisE, 
.-. AUAisE; 
which is resolved into Syllogisms as foUovs : 
1st. 2d. 3d. 

All B is C, AU is D, AU D is E, 

All A is E, All A is 0, All A is D, 
.-. All A is O, .-. All A is D, .-. All A is E. 
In this esse each of the SjUogisma is in Barbara. 
553. For another example take -the foUowinsr ; 

AUG is A, ,™^e™. 

is not D, w^^^ 

All B IB p, 
.'. Some A is not B ; which is resolved as 
A)llow8 : let 2d. 

C is not D, All B is D, 

All O is A, Some A is not D, 

.'. Some A is not D. .'. Some A is not B. 

The first of these Sjlloeisms will at once be seen to 

he Felapton (3d Fig.), andthe second is Baroko of the 

2d Fig. 

558. In most cases where Bramantip occnrs in tiie 
cooree of resolving the Sorites into Sj-llo- iiMpMiiuitr 
^ems, it ifl necessary to nae the indirect "Biuiimuij. 
Conclusion for the ]mnor Premise to the next Syllo- 
gism. Thus : All A is Z, 
AU B is A, 
All N is B, 
AU N is X 
.-. Some Z is a.. 
(1) All B is A, (2) All N ifl B, (3) All N is X, 
All A is Z (ind. Con.) All B is Z, Some Z is N, 
.-. Some Z is B, .*. Some Z is N, .-. Some Z is X. 
The same thing occors in Disamis, Bokardo, Braman- 
tip, Dimarifl, &e. &e. 
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561. la the statement of the Sorites, >■ in f«ct in 
the Bttttement of the SylloeiBm, there is Bometimes ft 
i4auiaa rhetorical compbcation of terms, by means 
^ '^ of which the Subject is kept more conHtantljr 
— — before the mind than it could otherwise be. 

This Is effected by converting each Proposition into a 
Bingle coecition as we paae along according to the 
principle Laid down [187]. Thns, 

" All men are mortaL 

All mortal men are sinners. 

Ohrist died for all sinful men. 
Bnt the sinners for whom Christ died mnat exercise 
faiUi and repentance towards God in order to obtain 
the benefits of His fleath ; therefore those who do not 
believe in Him and live a life of faith and repentance^ 
will be left to the full consequences of their sins." 

555. The only additional point to be secured la 
caitiminiiut analyzing sacb arguments, is that no new 
Bwiwi. term be surreptitiouBly introduced by this 

process of accumulation. 

SECTION TIL 
C^ the Incom^te Fomwla, 

686. For the most part in ordinary reasoning one 
Premise and sometimes two are suppressed ; that is, 

_-i ».. they are not stated in the coarse of the argi^ 

""■■""^ ment. The reason is often a rhetorical one. 
It would be tedious to be constantlj^ repeating what is 
so obvious as to be known and admitted by aU. Logic 
however never sapposes any thing ; it requires all ue 
Premises to be stated, ana hence we must examine 
these abridged forms of argament. 

557. They are called Muhymemea, and may be of 
nwuwb. four kinds ; 

(1.) When one Premise of a Syllogism is omitted. 
piM. hi this case we have the Conclusion and one 

Premise, bat the Concloeion and the Premise oontaiq 
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only tkret distinct terms ; as, All Y is X, there&re All 
ZisX. 

(2.) We mar have the ConcluBion and one Premise 
with four diatinet terma ; as, All A is B, s««i 

theretore All Z is X. In this case tlie Enthrmeme is 
an abridgment of the Sorites, aad the g^ven Premise is 
the Midtue Premise. 

(3.) Or there ma; be a CoucluBion g^ven with more 
than one Premise, and yet not a complete Ttod. 

Sorites. 

(4.) In the fourth case we may have several Pre- 
mises in which there is one term common to roBm. 
them all. 

558. Enthymemes with three terms are easily com- 
pleted into Syllogisms, The Conclusion ne- cwnphu-urf 
cesearily contains the Major and the Minor ^'''Sto'^ 
terms. The given Premise contains the Mid- "^ 

die term and either the Minor or the Major term, and 
determines the position of the Middle term as Subject 
or Predicate of the given Premise. From this we learn 
the Figure, the quality and quantity of the Premise 
to be supplied. 

Thus, if the Conclusion be A, the Premises must 
be AA. 

If the Conclusion he E, the Premises must be either 
EAor AE. 

If the Conclusion be I, the Premises most be either 
AI or lA. — (AA of coarse wonld be valid but not 
necessary.) 

K the Conclusion he O, the Premises most be 
either EI, OA or AO. 

559. We mast always remember that we have no 
light to supply a Universal Premise in the ^„ niiiw™ii 
completion of an Entbymeme when a Parti- SS^%ii^ 
oular one would answer. This wonld be ''•-<^—"- 
attributing to him who made the Enthymeme what he 
never said and what his argument does not necessarily 
imply. For this reason no Enthymeme can require to 
be ccnnpleted in Darapti, as Dieamis and Datisi are in 
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the same Fignre, in one or the odia- of which any En- 
thymeme with a Condnsion in I in Uie Sd Figure can 
be completed. 

560. If it is found impossible to complete the 8t1- 
logiBm — that is, to £nd a Premise that will connect the 

S'ven Premise lemtimately with the Conclngion, the 
nthymeme inclaaes or implies a fallacy which ren- 
ders ita conclosion worthless or worse. 

561. Of Enthymemes with four terms there can be 
itaDvoHBH only the one variety given, except as the dif- 

tmm. ference in quantity and quality may vary it : 

All A is B, 
.-. CisD. 

Any variation of the relative position of these terms 
would produce no variety in the Formnlffl. It conld 
only change the term which a given letter represents. 

fi62. If an Enthymeme has tour distinct terms, two 
of them most of coarse be Middle terms, and it can be 
CMariaM iMo Completed into a Sorites with three Pre- 
•*™'- mises ; thus, A is B, therefore C is D. — " The 
state punishes no man for his reltgioas opinions, there- 
fore heresy is no crime," 

563. Here we have fonr distinct terms — " state," 
" religions opinions," " heresy," and " crime : " and 
flie latter of the two Propositions is given as a Uonclo- 
sion irom the former. Let ns then pnt A for state, B for 
religious opinions, C for heresy, and D for crime, and 
we shall have ; 

All C is B, 
No A is B, 
All D is A, 
No is D, or is not D. 

564. From which it appears that Qie Enthymeme 
implied the two following Propositions : Ist, tbe Minor 
Premise that all ^^ heresy" is "rdigioua opinion," of 
some Hnd or another. — 2d, for the Major Premise 
whatever is a " crime " is "punisAsd by the state" Or 
as for rhetorical purposes one would be most likely to 
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express the same thing by contnt-poeition — " whatever 
is not punished bj the state Ib do crime." 

565. But in Uie third case we may have the Con- 
clneion of a Sorites with two or more of the ^^uothbh 
Fremises given and others suppressed. ^m!!u. 

566. A fundamental maxim in the completion of 
these Enthymematic IFonnalse, is that in No»wi«m 
completing them no term may be osed that ''>'™''™'- 
vas not contained in the Elements of tlie Formnlse that 
were actually given. 

If now we have — A is B, 
BisC, 
CisD, 
DisJE, 
E is F, 
.-. A is F ; 
it is obvious that if the 1st, 3d, and 5th Premises were 
omitted, we should have all the terms given. A, B, 0, 
D, EandF. Thus, BisC, 
DisE, 
/. A is F, 
and we could easily restore the wanting Fremises by 
principles with which we are already &millar. 

567. But if one Premise were stricken out or omit- 
ted, the full form could not be completed. We should 
have :— All B is C, ( „ ) All D is E, 

.-. A is F. t ^''^ f .-. All A is F ; 
which would be completed thus : 

AUAisB, or, All A is D, 

All B is 0, All D is E, 

AU C is F, All E is F, 

.-. All A is F, .-. All A is F. 

568/ As the Middle term is usually a general term, 

that is a term denoting a class, it is obvioas GuthnuiaH 

that the result will be the same if in a sac- T^nudilp 

ceseion of Propositions we compare either of '''•''"'•i''- 

the Extremes with the individuals of which the Middle 

tern) is composed, as if we should compare that Ex- 

r 
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treme with the Middle term as a Whole in a sinele 
cbuiisiuT PropoBition, this gives a Clcisaificatory J<or^ 
'"•^ mida. 

569. Thus let M be a genus consiBtiDg of the indivi- 
dnals a, h, c, d and e, ve may thus predicate P of each 
of these ; as, ait P, 

& is P, 

oiaP, 

disP, 

« is P ; 
and then as whatever raa.j be predicated of all the 
individuals of a clasB, whether genua or species, may 
be predicated of the claBs, we maj have for these aeve- 
ral Propositions, M is P ; since by the Bupposition M 
is the general term whose comprehended individiials 
are a,h,c,d and e. With " M is P " we may have 
the Conclusion S is P — ^the two constituting an Entiy- 
meme. 

570. This it will be seen by and by is the Form in 
Tbe ForiDHiu which luduction is usually stated ; thaa, 

o/taiuciuo.. the wolf, the fox, the cat are individuals 
which make up, or at least represent the clius of ani- 
mals called OcmidtB, or animals with canine taetb. 
Now we may say : 

The wolf is camiverous, 
The fox is cai-niverous, 
The cat is camiverous, 
,-. the Oanidse, or animals with canine teeth, are car- 
niverous. 

671. It will follow of course on the same principle, 

cnmiiiuiv* that if we predicate the several -individuals 

**™'^ of which the Middle is composed of the Mi- 

- nor term individually, we may predicate the Middle 

itself of that Minor, thus : 

S IB a, 
Sis J, 
S is (^ 
S ia (f, 
Iberefbre S is M. 
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572. This is the Formula of what is called the 
Owmulative A-rgianent. 

673. The Cnmulative Formula differs from the In- 
dnotire in that the Cumnlative Formula is ao Enthj- 
meme with the M^or Premise suppressed. 

Thus in Mr. Webster's argument in the case of the 
White murderers, we have : 

" The prisoner was at the place at the time of the 
murder. 

" He participated in the motives which led to the 
eommiseion of the murder. 

"He owned and usually carried with him flie 
weq>on with which the murder was committed. 

" He shared in the means which were afterwards 
taken to divert attention from those who were actuallj 
engaged in committing the murder. 

.■- tho prisoner is guilty." 

574. It will often nappen, as in this case, that there 
is no one term in the language that will de- souBtinH 
note the genus, which fliese several terms 2?"™^^^ 
predicatea of the Subject taken as a Logical »«'""'" 
Whole, would constitute. But whether there is such 
a term or not they mast be considered as making such 
a Whole, and one too which may be predicated of the 
Minor in the Inductive Formula, and of which the 
Major term may be predicated in the Cumulative For- 
mula. In the case alluded to, Mr. Webster argued his 
Major Premise at some length ; thus, " Whoever was 
present when the murder waa committed had a motive 
and the means for committiog it, and subaei^uent to 
ite commission, endeavored to foil all attempts at dis- 
covering the murderer, must be held guilty." Here 
plainly tor want of a single term of which to predicate 
" guilty," he enumerates the individuals of wnich it is 
composed — in short describes its sphere. 

575. In both of the above-named Formulse it is 
necessary that the Premise which is thus hu «™- 
individnally stated, should enumerate all «diDU*Kut>. 
the coordinate parts of the Middle term as a Logical 
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Whole, otherwise it is manifest that we may hare an 
Undistributed Middle. 

SECTION vin. 



576. Besides the Sorites we have sometiiaes Tor- 
mnlee in which there is a Proposition, which is rednn- 
dant BO &r as the pnrposes of that Formnla are con- 
cerned. These PormnliB have been called ^aicMrema. 
The FroposiUonB serve an important purpose, and are 
called either Pro-SylUigiema or ^i-SyUohisTiia. 

577. The Pro-^Uogism is a Proposition thrown in 
pn-sriiofiniL either before or after one of the Premises as 
a Premise to that Premise ; and of course, therefore, is 
a Premise which with the given Premise for a Conelo- 
sion constitutes an Enthjmeme, For example : " Con- 
fidence in promises is essential to the interconrae of 
human life (because without it the greatest part of our 
conduct would proceed upon chance). Ent mere could 
be no confidence in promises if men were not obliged 
to perform them ; therefore the obligation to perform 

Sromises is as essential as the intercourse of human 
{Q."—{Paley.) 

578. Here the Pro-Syllogism, which is thrown in to 
confirm the Major Proposition, is enclosed in the paren- 
thesis. 

Again, we sometimes have a Conclusion stated im- 
EpE-STiiocUn. mediately aft«r the Conclusion of a Formula, 
and to which the Conclusion of the Formula is designed 
to serve as a Premise. This is called an £k>i-8yllogiatn. 
As, Y is X, 
ZisY, 
.-. Z is S, 
.-. Z is W, 
or .'. M is X. 
679. Here the Conclnsion serves aa a Premise to 
the Epi-Syllogism, and the two together are an Estfay- 
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SECnON TX. 
Of Compound Judgments in SyUogiams. 

580. We have seen in a previona Section how any 
compound Proposition may, for all the purposes of the 
Syllogistic Conclusion, be regarded as a simple Propo- 
sitiou with a ModaL 

581. Such a process of conrse implies that the Judg- 
ments into which the Compound Fropo»tion may be 
resolved, are either all false or all true toge- ^ tha ei- 
ther. When they are thus regarded how- SU'to SK°S 
ever sja simple Propositions with Modals, *i»»<»'*™- 
we proceed with them as though they neither contained 
or implied more than the one Judgment, and the law 
concerning Modals already stated must be observed. 

5S2. When either of the Premises is a Compound 
Proposition thus regarded as a simple one, 
the Conclusion may of course be a Com- ^tuiMuiidcat 
ponnd of the same kind ; only that it will "™" 
appear as a Modal Propositioa containing one modified 
judgment. This Proposition may be again resolved 
back into its component simple judgments by the same 
process," though in the inverse order — as it has been 
resolved from a Componnd into a simple Modal Propo- 
position. Thus, M is (X and P), 
S is M, 
.-. S is (X and P). 
But the Mwor Premises may be resolved into " M is 
X," and " M is P." So also the Conclnsion inta " S 
is X," and " S is P." 

583. But it is sometimes the case that the Conclu- 
sion depends upon only one of the simple oni/ o» of 
judgments contained or implied in the Com- Seii'1?°™I 

Sound Proposition. . In that case whether the ""^ 
Compound be either copulative or discretive, we must 
treat the judgment which is not taken into the scope of 
&e Syllogism in the Premises, as in no other way be- 
longing to it or a&cting it. It is a mere rhetorical 
BUmlusage. 
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584. {7atMa2 Propositions are properlvEntliTineinds, 
cuiHt piDpo- coDtaining a CoqcIubiod and one Fremise. 

The Causal Jmigment may be regarded as 
merely a Pro-Sylloffism. We may also regard it as a 
mere Modal ; thus, 

" Christlane are happy iecawae they have faith ; 

The early martyrs were ChristiaiiB : 

.-. the early martyrs were happy hecauae they had 
Jmth." 

585. When the Major Premise is a Causal, if the 
Minor affirms the cause of any new Minor term, the 
Conclusion may affirm the Predicate of the Major Pre- 
mise of the new Minor term. Thus we may say : 

" Christians are content with their lot, becwme they 
havefaith y 

ale Early Martyrs had faith : 

.-. the Early Martyrs were content with their lot." 

586. Now if this Conclusion he not true, it most be 
either because the Minor Premise is a rwn vera (un- 
true), or because the main Proposition in the Major 
Premise, " Christians are content with thii/r lot," is 
untrue ; or finally, because the cause assigned — " be- 
cause they have &ith," is not the cause, is a no» oatwo 

PEO CAtrSA. 

587. The Discreime, Mcceptumal, and the Skdusive 
Diu^rei.Et- Propositions, as has been seen, agree in con- 
SdiMiM." tainmg or implying judgment of one qua- 
lity while they express a judgment of another. These 

eigments have one term common to them both. The 
ceptionals affirm the Predicate of the subject and 
deny it of all other sabiects. The Exclusives include 
the snbject in tha Predicate and exclude all other sub- 
jects &om it. The Biscretives affirm one Predicate 
and deny another of the same subject. 

588. Hence these classes of Propositions may be 
regarded as negatives or afBrmatives, according as we 
involve in our Syllogism the one or the other of the 
judgments contamed in them. Thus for a Discretive : 
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A is B, but A is not C, 
S is A, 8 is A, 

.-. S is B, .-. S ia not C. 
For an Exceptive take the following : 
" All races of men except the Anglo-Saxons have 
&iled to sustain Iree Inetitntions ; EmeiM. 

The Canadians are Anglo-Saxons : 
.*. the Canadians have not failed, &c." — 
or with a Negative Minor Premise : 

" The Mexicans are not Anglo-Saxons ; 
.-. the Mexicans have failed, &c." 
In the first case the Affirmative Judgment is used 
as Major Premise, and in the second the Negative. 

589. Again, in the case of an Exclufiive, we have 
the same phenomenon : 

" Water is the only thing in the sea ; 
Fish live in the sea : 
.■. Fish live in the water," 
" Water is the only thing in the sea ; 
Hot-blooded animals do not live in water : 
.*. Hot^-blooded animals do not live in the sea." 
In the above examples we have an Affirmative 
Conclusion in the 2d Figure^nd a Negative Conclusion 
with an Affirmative Major Premise in the Ist Figure. 



Of ComparaUve SyUogisma. 

590. It has been usual to regard Comparative Judg- 
ments as but Pure Categoricals with Medals. !,„„ ^f j^- 
But the Medals of Comparative Judgments ^^^ ^^ 
exert an influence upon the Formulae essen- '"'"■ 
tially different from that of any class of Modals yet 
considered. Comparative Judgments, as already shown, 
are Formally diilerent from any other ; and constitute 
a class by tnemselves with diaerontis pecoliarly their 
own. 
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ThnB w6 may have — M is P, 

S IB greater than M, 
.-. S is greater tlian F. 
Here we hare a Modal to the Middle term in the 
Minor PremiBe, and none to it in the Major. We 
have also a Modal to the Major term in the Condn- 
sioD and none in the Major Premise ; and jet we see 
at once that the Formnla is valid. 

Again we may have different Modals in each Pre- 
mise, as : 1 is greater than X, 
Z is equal to Y, 
.'. Z Ib greater than X. 

691. Comparative SjUogiBms are of three kinds :— 
TknaUodL (1^ Simple ComparativeB in Continnons 
Quantity ; (2) Comparatives in which the difference 
of intenBity is regarded as canse ; (3) ComparativeB 
of time, place, maimer, &c. 

I. Svmjpis CoTfijpafratvvea. 

692. In Continuona Quantity the reasoning depends 
npon the foUowinEt Axioms : 

(1.) Axiom of Equality. If any two things are 
rintAiioo. each equal to one and the Bame third thing, 
thev are equal to each other. Thus, If A and B are 
eacn equal to C, A and B are eqiial to each other. 

(2.) Axiom of Difference. It of any two things one 
sbcowi Aiiom. is greater and the other less than or equal 
to a common third, then the one is greater than the 
other. Thus, If A is greater than C, and 6 is eqnal 
with C, A is greater than B ; or if A is less than C, and 
B is eqnal with it, A is less than B. 

(Sd.) If two terms are both either greater or less 
TbMAiMm. than a common third term, no conclusion 
can be drawn concerning them by means of a compari- 
son with that third term. 

593. I^ however, in cases coming under the last 
■a M Axiom we introduce Discrete Quantity also, 
^'*°' so as to express how nmeh greater or lees 
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each of the terms compared are, than that with which 
they are compared, a eoDclasion can be drawn — thus, 
three is two lees than fire, and six is one more. Hence ' 
six is three more than three. 

The two terms of which we speak in these Axioms 
are the Extremes, Minor and Major, and the common 
third term is the Middle term, 

594. We shall greatly facilitate onr examination 
of the Formnlse, of Continuous Quantity by introducing 
a method of notation somewhat similar to Bn>i,„iteiof 
Sir William Hamilton's, — in which we will **™ 
denote comparisons which imply the equality of the 
two Extremes of a Comparative Judgment, by parallel 
Bnes drawn between the Subiect and the Predicate, as 
S = P, " S is equal to P." Comparisons of Inequality 
wiU be denoted by the Convergent when the Subject 
is larger than the Predicate, and by the Divergent 
when it is the reverse. Thus, S r^-i*, " S is larger 
than P ; " and S — s: P, " S is smaller than P." 

595. The fact that Comparatives of Inequality are 
converted by transposition of tenps and ciKiii.i|.Dt* 
changing of the Comparative Modal for that S™*™ *5? 
which is in the same degree of coraparison "=*»«"■ 
as the other side of the Positive, is indicated by the 
fact that the Convergent and the Divergent are but the 
converse the one of me other. 

593. But the Indefinite Comparisons, as we have 
seen, affirm only that the Subject is as great „«^^o„ 
as the Predicate. We might therefore al- i"*"™*- 
ways represent these Comparisons by the sign of 
equality — only remembering, however, that such Pro- 
positions cannot be converted. 

597. But as such a mode of notation may lead to 
confusion in some cases, it will be well to denote tha 
Indefinite Comparisons by two s&aight lines crossing 
each other, thus -»— . 

598. Now since in Comparisons of Equality the 
compared and the standard of the compari- c«H>»toa 
son are equal to each other, it will follow •*=«■•'*■ 

1* 
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' that if both, or all tlie PremiBes are Comparisons of 

this kind, all Moods and all Figures mnet be valid. 

let, A = B, 2d, A = B, 3d, B = A, 4th, B = A, 

B=C, C=B, B=C, C = B, 

.•.A = C, .■.A = C, .■.A = C, .•.A = 0. 

599. But if both are^Comparisons of Inequalitj, 
oriHKKiU]' unless the7 can be bo converted or read as to 

n^^ I™ come into the Ist or 4th Fignre, and of the 
same intensity, there can be no OoncluBiOQ 
except by means of Discrete Quantity. Thus : 
2d, A>B, 3d, B-=A, 

C>B, B<C. 

IJi both these cases the Premises offend against the 
Third Axiom. 

600. But if the intensity be nnlike in the 2d or 3d 
o( <i«™.iM Figures we may have a Conclusion. In that 

case the Premise may be read either in Ist 
or 4th Figures, and so brought under the 3d Axiom — 
the Axiom of Inequality ; tixua, 
A=-B, 
* C^B, 
becomes " A is greater than B," and " B is greater 
than C." Hence we may have the Conclnsion " A is 
greater than C," or A=-C. 

601. If the Premiaea are read in the 4th Figure, 
. pimimnd the Conclusion will be of the opposite inten- 
Rtun. sity from that in the FremiseB, or, which is 
the same thing, the Conclusioii here, as in Logical 
QnantiQ', will be the converse of that in the 1st Fi- 
gnre ; thus,— Ist, M =» P, 4th, P -=: M, 

S >M, M<S, 

.•.S=-P, .-.8=-?. 

602. If the Premises are Comparisons of Inequality, 
covpuiui Df and of opposite intensity, they must be read 
'^"^- in the 2d or 3d Figure : thus, 

Ist, M=-P, and 4th, P r>M, 
S <M, M-=S, 

offend alike agaioat the Third Axiom. 
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BDt2d,M=-P, and 3d,P=:-M, 

.-. S>P, .-. S-=P. 

603. We have seen that the Indefinite Comparisona 
cannot be converted, and maat always bo indeauup™- 
regarded as CompariaonB of greater intensity, ""**"■ 
thongh it is very possible in any case that they are not 
so. Hence when snch a Comparison' occurs in such a 
place as not to fulfil the conditions of Figures just 
stated, we are obliged to regard the Conclusion aa in- 
yalid; thae, M=^P, 

S-i-M, 
.■.S=- Pie valid. 
But M-=:P, 

S 4— M gives no Conclusion, as the compari- 
Bons cannot be read so as to bring them under the 
Axiom of Inequality. We might indeed read thus : 
P=-M, ( (P>M, 
S +- M, f ^'^ I S = M ; 
but that would not improve the matter at all so far as 
their conclusive force la concerned, for we could not 
determine the comparison between S and P. 

604. When but one Premise is a Comparative Judg- 
ment the Comparative may be regarded as a o™ pnuiM 
Modal, and we may proceed as in pure cate- 2^ c™p™- 
gorieals ; thus, 

A is greater than B, 
OisA, 
,-. C is greater than B. 

n. Com^a/rati^K Syllogiems in which the imattiut 
diff'erence of intensity is regarded aa a oauae. 

605. As an instance take the following from Eos- 
suth's late speech in England on the War in the East : 

" Napoleon failed to conquer Russia ; 
But Napoleon was superior to the Allied Powers : 
Ther^ore the AlKed Powers will fail to conquer 
Bnseia " (Uiat is, if they pursue their present policy). 
Intbis case we have a Compuntive Judgment fin* 
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the Minor PremiBe, in which the Minor and the Mid- 
dle terms are compared with reference to the intensity 
of some property which they have in common. In this 
case it is " mUitarj/ force." Ent the Major term here 
caaHmtiaB ml- J^ predicated of the Minor in the ConclnBion, 
*SSd ".ifr not on the ground of any of the Dicta of the 
ogHouH. Figurefl, but because the property common 
to both of the termB of the ComparatiTe Jndgment Ib 
conceived to be the cause or reason why the Major 
term is predicated of the Middle in the Major Premise, 
and therefore the reason why it may be predicated of 
the Minor in the Conclusion. But this implies the ex- 
istence of that which is the cause of the Major term in 
the Minor also, and moreover that it exists m as CTcat 
intensity at the least in the Minor term as in the Mid- 
dle. And this is affirmed by the Comparative Judg- 
ment which is the Minor Premise. 

606. In Syllogisms of this class the difference in 
intensity must be a real Cause, and one which neces- 
sariij implies the reality of the effect. 

™£SrS.Sf -HI' ^^^ Compa/raiivea irf maimer, tim&, 
■*"' *^ place, raiio, tSrc. 

607. These are all very simple, and are completed 
by expanding or explaining the Comparative Modal 
for the Minor Premise ; thus, 

The Boys are with their Father ; 
Their Father is in the city ; 
.'. The Boys are in the city. 
A is to B as C is to D, 
But A is one half of B, 
.'. is one half of D ; 
or, A is to B as is to D, 
But A is the Father of B, 
.-. C is the Father of D. 
60S. It will be observed, that in all these cases tiie 
STuSfm^ Comparative la tihe Major Prendse. 
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609. We may also have an Indirect Conclusion ; 
t*»»9» _ " bdnM e«. 

The BojB are with their Father; ^S5S'°wE 
The BojB are in the city : •*•"■ 

.'. The Fathw is in the city. 

SECTION XL 

Of ProbiMe SyUogisma. 

610. Br the application of Discrete Quantity to the 
measure ol Wholes in ContinuAus and Logical Quan- 
tity, ve' have a further modification of Formnlsa and 
some new principles and rules to consider. 

611. Arithmetic, Algebra, and the Calculus are but 
methods of calculation in Discrete Quantity. 
It will not of course be expected that we ■ 
shall go into a discussion of the Itules and 
Formulae belonging to these Methods in this place. 

612. There are but two fundamental Axioms in 
Discrete Quantity. 

(1.) Ilie Bum of ike parts of any whole is that 

whole itself.* Pim Alton. 

The usual statement that the sum of the "parts is 
equal to the whole," though true, belongs to Continu- • 
ouB rather than to Discrete Quantity. 

(2.) If from any whole a part be taken, the remain- 
der is Buch a part as that together with that B«ad uiam. 
which was taken from the whole, it will make the whole 
itself. 

■ We do not ny, "tpat (a that wlude," for that would imply a muit 
of identic in tlie teima or ol^jectB of the tKonefdota, Wa saj that " n vhob 
ii eqnnl to the sum of ita parta ' in ContioDoiu Qiuaitity, Oeomeby, Sec 
But m Arithmslio we (&;, " S times 1 ii twelve," not " is eqnel to twelve." 
Uniti, M sooh, hsve do difibientia — and nmu oi whole* differ onlj in the 
number of units wliich tbey contun. 

When, however, in Algelnu and the Cahsnhu, vre use die dgn of eqnelitjr, 
■Dd read onr statements or Logical Propoiitian^ " X ia eqo^ to A," it is 
bemuise "X" and "A" stand for qoantiljea wliich while tiiey are equal to 
eioh other as quautilies have other relatioiu, whioh miut be kept dlsdnctlj 
bcAva die mind. 
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The fint is the Axiom of AddiUon, and &e last 
that of Subfy-actitm. 

613. Wiere several emtd parts are to be added 
together to make one whole, the shorter method <d 
MuUiplioaiion is adopted, and when several equal 
parts are to be taken from any whole the method need 
18 called Division. 

614. The Involution and Evolution of Roots, the 
Mtibait k, Binomial Theorem, Fractions, Indeterminate 

c^-taBwi. x^nantitiea, Logarithms, are all bnt short and 
convenient ways of iinding values. 

But it is important for us to investigate in this place 
the effect of the application of Discrete Quantity to 
Logical and Gontiimons Quantity. >■ 

615. By introducing Discrete Quantity a Compara- 
Sif"ijSnS ^^^^ Syllogism which offends against the 
cvQi^aum. Third Axiom, by having the two extremes 
either both greater or both less than the Middle term, 
and which consequently can have do cqnclusion by a 
comparison of Continuous Quantity alone, comes to 
have a valid conclusion ; thns, 

Tliree is two less than five, 
Two is three less than five, 
.'. Two is one less than three. 
* 616. Again, we may have an application of Dis> 
Crete Quantity to PropositioQB which are protensively 
ToprauniiTs quantified, so ae to give a valid conclusion 
*™''"'- to one that can have none without it ; thus, 
The cars stop at Waterloo one half of the time ; 

The cars carry the mail three fourths of the time: 
,■, Scnne mail trains stop at Waterloo. 

617. The principle involved here is the same as 
To Lufiai that whicn controls the influence of Discrete 
ttmnutf la le- Q^^Qtitj ip^ijgn applied to Logical Quantity 
in general. For example take the following ;— At a 
certain extensive conflagration it is ascertained that. 
Three fowrths of the buildings in a city were of brick; 
Chte half of the buildings were destroyed : 
,-, Some brick buildings were destroyed. 
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618. Wfaeo one of the Extremes is ezpTewed in 
integral Discrete Qoantitf , it doee not at all Ednow k 
moduy the Fornmla, aa in the following ex- S^ **"* 
amples : 

All that were in the Ark with Noah were saved ; 

Eight human beings were in the Ark with Noah : 
.■, Eight human beings were saved. 

Alt terms in whicn Discrete Quantity is expressed 
by the nmnerala, indicating simply how many are in- 
cluded in the terms are undistributed, Abso- „^^ 
lute Whole belongs to Logical Quantity, and OMBiboti^ 
it is a Whole which is not included as an alter- "^""^ 
nate genus in any more comprehensive Whole or Sphere. 
Iniimte belongs to Ctontinnons Quantity, such as &0D, 
Space, Eternity, &c. But in Discrete Quantity we 
know of no number so large that it may not be a part 
of a lai%er and more comprehensive Whole, ther^ore 
none which is absolute ; and of none so large that it 
may not be made larger by addition, and therefore 
none which is infinite. ThelJnita have no properties 
bv which they are distinguished as Individuals, or 
divided into Genera and Species. It is true that " one 
man " has such properties, bnt not as " one." It is only 
as " man " that he has differentia and peculiarities. 
Hence in Discrete Quantity there are no Logical 
Wholes. 

619. Since a term expressive of Discrete Quantity 
alone, as "six," "ten," "fifteen," &c., can never be a 
distributed term, snch a Middle term can 

never help ns to any conclusion. Nor yet i» t^^b d-- 
can any term measured by Discrete Quan- gVj^"" 
tity serve as a Middle tona, unless it ex- ""^ 
presses the ratio of the number expressed to the Dis- 
crete Quantity of the Logical Whole denoted by the 
term. For example : 

lliree men got on the cars at the station ; 

Three men were killed in the cars ; 
.*. The men killed ia the cars were the men who got 
on at the station. 
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630. The &IISC7 is obvionB. — ^Nor from this state- 
tneDt can we infer any thing of the amonnt of the pn> 
bability that any one of thoae who thus got on were 
among the killed. Nor ehonld we eain any thing by 
nsing a much lai^er number for the Middle term. 

621. It is only, therefore, when the Discrete Quan- 
tity expresses the ratio of those included within the 

Ti» hhom scope of the judgment to the number of 
^uva^itiiiK individuals included in the Logical Whole 
tFnciiH. denoted by the term which thia Discrete 
Quantity qualifies, that ikcan be available for the pur- 
poses 01 deduction, 

622. We shall greatly facilitate our understanding 
of the principles upon which the conclusiveness of theee 

m^om^ of Syllogisms depends, by resorting to Plonc- 
HMuisQ. quet's Method of Notation, or at least a 
modification of it. Let a line be drawn, which by its 
length will indicate the unit of which the Middle t«rm 
is a fraction, and another directly under it, in each case 
denoting the amount of the fraction, 

623. Thus to take the example just given, let ns 
defiote the whole number of houses by a line, and then 

Howmwu directly under it two lines more — the one 
^"^ one haJf and the other three fourths as long. 

And since we wish to know whether any, and if so, 
the least part of the Minor term that is necessarily con- 
tained in the Major, we will place one of tte fractional 
lines even with tte unit line at one end, and the other 
at the other ; thus, 

i 1 i i i whole number ; 
i i i i number of brick houses ; 

' I ^1 number of houses burnt 

624. The reason for placing the lines as above, will 
be obvious from the fact that for aught that appears 
to the contrary in our statement, all of the not-brick 
houses were Dumt, and only so many of the brick 
houses burnt as are necessary to make up the one half; 
that is, that the two spheres. "bunU" and "brick," 
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are aa &r as possible opposite. Hence the distance hj 
which the lower line overlaps the one above It, will be 
tlie least part of the Minor term " 5«m(," which can 
possibly' be included in the Major term " Jrtoi." 

Bnt the overlapping portion of the two lines is one 
Aird of the one ana one naif of the other. 

625. Assuming then the term " brict honseB " for 
the Minor term, we have for conclnsion : 

" One third, at least, of the brick hooses were 
burnt" 

Or taking " burnt" for the Minor term, we have ; 
" One half, at least, of the burnt houses were brick." 

626. But if the two lines when thus placed did not 
CFverlap each other at all, there would be no assertive 
conclusion ; that ia, we could not say positively that 
anv of the burnt houses were brick, or tliat any of the 
bnck houses were burnt. 

627. From the foregoing it is certain that unless 
the sura of the two'fractioniu values used as b™ or u» 
Middle term is more than a unit, we have ETJSJTitaK 
no conclusion. """■ 

628. The Conclusion in these cases may be mea- 
sured in Discrete Quantity, giving the pre- coMiinioii oh. 
cise number, which is the least that can m. *'™' 
have been included in the Predicate of the Conclusion 
as above, or we may have the nndistributed Subject in 
Logical Quantity, " Some brick houses were burnt" 

629. Or if we place the lines differently, we shall 
see how many ai moet could have been q„_ ^^„ .. 
burnt "*■ 

i i i i i whole number ; 
r~ i ' i brick ; 

I ■ I i burnt. 

6S0. We place the lines thus because it ia possibla 
that the two spheres, " burnt " and " brick,"^ are co- 
incident to the extent of the comprehensiveness of the 
narrowest 

681. From this it appears that if tlie Minor term 
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has a. sphere less comprehensive than the Major it mi^ 
be wholly included in it. 

632. Let US now pass on to con^der the application 
of Discrete Qnantity to the calcalation of probabilities 
in Syllogisma. 

633. There are three distinct classes of cases ib the 
Calculation of Probabilities, which we will consider aa 
involving all the Logical Principles which belong to 
that interesting but intricate and complicated enb- 
ject 

634. (1.) We will first consider the efifect of Dis- 
crete Quantification, expressed in a ratio or a fraction 

Oh FrobdUs of the units of the Middle term, when one 
''™°"- Premise only is a fraction and the other is 
unity ; thus, 

All the hmi^es in the city were brick ; 
One half the houses were bnmt : 
,•. Ail the bnmt houses were brick; — or con- 
versely, One half the brick houses Were burnt. 

And the qnantity of the Conclusion will be the same 
aumiific.^ as that ot the Major Premise, as in the above 
««.. ° "' examples. The two Conelnsions from the 
first of these, as will be seen, results frora our regard- 
ing the one Premise as Major in the one case, ami the 
other in the other. 

635. (2.J The next class of cases are those in which 
■MHodau trie Premises are all probable, and sever^ 

probabilities are dependent upon each other. 

636. Of these w« have two kinds — (a) that in which 
we have several Premises, and the value of each Is 
expressed in fractions of the common Middle term, 
as in the case just given : 

Three fourths of the houses were brick, 
One half of the houses were burnt ; 
and (&) that kind in which the value of each Premisa 
(after the first) is expressed in fractions of the valne of 
the preceding Premise. 

637. ((i) The probability that any particular house 
u brick, when three fonrtiu of the whole are brick, is <tf 
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eonisd three fourths. And the probability that any par- 
ticular honse is burnt, when one half of the .^^^_ . 
whole are burnt, is of coarse one half of the Wwn i" rnSl 
whole. Ab the number of honeeB that are w mmS> 
of brick, and the number that are burnt are "■ 
each of them eeparately less than the whole, the pro- 
bability that a brick bouse is burnt, or that a burnt 
hoaae is brick, is of coarse less than the probability 
that any particular house is either brick— or burnt ; 
that is, tJie probability that any particular house is both 
brick and burnt, is less than toat it is either separately. 

638. We hare seen that the probability that any 
particular hou^e was burnt, when one half were burnt, 

18 one half of the whole. Now of coarse the probabi- 
lity that any burnt hoose was brick, is one half of the 
whole number of the brick houses. But the whole 
number of brick houses is three fourths of the whole, 
the probability therefore that a brick house was bomt 
is one half of three foorths, which is three eighths of 
the whole number of houses. 

639. The probability that any particular ti» pniwu- 

1..11 '^■i ."i rt ^.t ^*T of Mmj on* 

bnck house was burnt, is ot course the same ""^^ffR? 
as the number of brick houses that were Sin*" of «>■ 
probably burnt. ™ ""^ 

This results from the principles laid down concern- 
ing the effect of classification upon predication ; for 
each brick house is an individaal, of which the brick 
houses burnt ia the species. Hence whatever we may 
predicate of the indiTiduale distributively, we may 
predicate of the species generally, and viee versa what- 
ever we may predicate of the species we may predicate 
of each individual. 

Or the point may be proved in another way, as 
follows : 

640. The probability that any one faonee was burnt, 
is the same as the probability that any other house 
was burnt ; bo likewise the improbability. p„„^ mobf 
The probability that any house was brick, =•"«"'■ 

19 as we have seen S : 1, three to oae : again the pro- 
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bability tliftt any one faonBe was bnrnt ie 1 : 1, one to 
one against it — that iB, one half. Nov that tractioii 
which euBtaine the Baine ratio to the namber of bride 
bnildinge in the city that the nnmber of the bamt does 
to the whole is f ; thus i : 1 : : | : | — three eighths of 
the whole therefore mnst be the number of brick bnild- 
ings that were probably burnt. And if more than 
three eighths of the whole nnmber. were bnrnt from 
among uie brick buildings, then it wonld follow that 
since a larger proportion of brick than of the non-brick 
were burnt, the probability of any particular brick 
honses having been bnrnt is greater than the probabi- 
lity that a non-brick honse was bnrnt. 

641. (h) In the second class of cases we have enc- 
cessive Premises, in which the yalne of each is ex* 
pressed in fractional values of the preceding Premise, 
as a whole or unity. 

Hhis Process implies the form of the Sorites already 
explained (554), in which each sncceesive judgment 
expressed as a single cognition, becomes the subject to 
the one which follows. 

642. Thus, suppose that a battle has been fought, 
concerning which we hare the following particulars : 

luiin of cbj- " Three fourths of the men in tne army were 
fh?^^'"m i^ tlio engagement. One tenth of the men 
SSiSi'^^ that were engaged in the battle were miss- 
BiiH. ^g ijjg „^2j^ morning, and one third of the 

missing were killed," What is the probability that 
any particular man was killed % 

643. It is obvious that | of ^g of those engaged 
were slain. But "those engaged" were only three 
fourths of the whole. Hence J ot ^ of tV that y J j =^ j', 
were slain. 

644. And from the reasoning already given, the 
probability that any particular man was slain on the 
mere general ground of probability, is ,', or 1 : 89. 

645. If, however, we have any particular class of 
Byg dd_nro.tt nd. men among whom the individual concerning 

whom we are making our calculation is in- 
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ehided, and they are known to have been espeeiallr 
exposed, the probability of hie being among the killed 
is ruidered greater by the cooBideration ot that parti- 
colar groand affecting the amount of the probability. 

616. (3.) We will next couaider the several cases 
of independent probabilities : 

{a) We have a class of cases in which we have a 
probability in one Fremiae, and an improba- pr^^bud 
bility in another. In that case we have only JS«mii«l '" 
to subtract the one from the other, and the remainder 
will be of the same kind as the largest Premise. 

647. Bat when we have a special improbability 
a^inst an event to be combined with several proba- 
bilities in its favor, this special improbability miiat be 
computed by using its complement as a new proba- 
bility, to be multiplied in according to the principle in 
the last named class of cases. 

648. Suppose an individual to have belonged to a 
department of the army which is but slightly (j»iwnii pnta- 
ezposed, call this an improbability of J, then Sw^iiS^iiSlt 
tiie probability that one in that department ™- 

will be among the killed, will be ot course but jnst | 
of the probability resulting &om the other probabili- 
ties Ax i = riv 

{h) We will nest consider the class of cases in 
which the question is of one of several ohothtmi 
ehanees in the scone event. wmn^ 

649. Thus, the die has six sides, and therefore six 
chances for each throw, and each thivw is an event in 
which there are chances. 

650. Now what is the probability that eil^er of two, 
say the ace and the deuce, will turn up in any p^u, ^ ,^ 
single throw or event % It is of course dou- «•'«''»«"■ 
ble the probability of any one side or chance \ + \ =J. 

651. This is easily proved by supposing the question 
to be, what Ib the probability that some one Pnmd 
of the six sides wiU &11 up. By the rule i-f j-f j-f-l-l- 
j = '| = l or certainty. 

653. Bnt we know previous to any computation, that 
one of the six sides will fall uppermost at each throw. 
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658. Hence in all oaseB where we hare to inqnue 
what is the probability of Bfone one of eeveral chvicea 
is the same event, we may add the Bnm of probabili- 
ties of the Beveral chances. 

654. These " several " most, however, be a part 
amni mmt of some one whole, or totality of chances, as 
m^i^tSi. occurring in one event, otherwise their sum 
may amount to more than unity ; which is impossible. 
Thns, snppose we have three probabilities, not mclnded 
in any sncn nni^, they may be I, }, i, then^+i+}=f| 
whicn is absord. 

€55. ({2) This brings ns to the last clasa of cases 
OM^uHia which we will consider — ^namely, that in 
"" *™"' which die question is concerning one chance 
in several events. 

656. Of these there are two kinds — (d Ist) where the 
Tn UKb. eventa are in the same totality of chances ; 
and {d 2d) where they are in different totalities. 

657. (i^ Ist) For the simplest case in this kind, snp- 
uKnntii at Po^B we have the question, " What is the pro- 
"■'^ hahiUty of throwing any particular number 
on a die in two different throws I " 

658. The probability of its being up in the first 
throw or event ie } , and the independent probability' 
of its being np in the second throw or event is also | . 

659. Here the totality — the six sides of the die — ^is 
the same in both cases, the two throws are different 
events. 

660. {d 2d) Bnt for a case of the second kind take 
the following : 

Tuio thirds of the pions are grave persons. 

Thireofowrthi of the stndious are grave persons. 
Here the different totalities are " the pious " and 
DinnDtte of " ^^ studious," and the question is what is 
*• •Mooii- the probability that one who is both " pious " 
and " studious " will be " grave." 

661. l^e principle or rule of calculation is the 
same in both of these varieties of this class of caseS. 

663. And we have two distinct questions to cim- 
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aider— (1) "What will be the average of the probability 
of one chance in any given nnmber of evente i -niB n™ ow- 
fmd (2) What is that probability in any par- ''™- 
ticular c8Be ? 

663. These qaestlons are by no means the same. 
In any indefinitely large nmnber of erentB, bt » bbh 
it is evident that each side would be upper- "" "* 
most — that is, each chance would happen jtut as often 
as any other one chance. Each side of the die there- 
fore would come np jnst one sixth of the whole num- 
ber of events. ' If now we divide this totality of events 
lato pairs, then *of coarse a given side would come 
uppermost just as often as before ; that is, 1 : 5 in the 
iniole. But the probability of any given .^^^._y^ 
side coming up once in eveiy pair oi events, bUMi^^™- 
on an average is one third as great as the *" 
probability ol its coming up once in three times as 
many chances, or twice as great as that of its coming 
np in each chance ; that iB, i+i=i- So if we divide 
the events into triplets, the probability of any given 
aide on the average of an immense number of events 
is three times as great as in the single event, that is, 

664. Kow in this way the ft^ction can amount to 
more than anity, for as there are but Bix sides 

or chances, so if we ask what is the proba- <» mm SS 
bility of ace, for instance, in sets of ten "" 
events, we have f taken ten times or IJ ; that is, ace 
will come np on an average more than once in every 
ten throws. Otherwise ace will not come up so 
often as some of the other sides. Eut if it does not 
then there is some special reason or ground of proba- 
bility, wliich is contrary to the supposition on which 
we started. 

Let us now consider the other qnestion — ^what ia 
the probability of any particular chance in a definite 
Dumber of evente. 

665. It certainly can make no difference whether 
file events are in the same totality of diauces or not, 
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unce in the throw of tlie die, for instance, the {mibabt' 
^_^, lity of any partdcnlar side in each throw is 
wba^r tha certainly jnet as independent of each and 
iM WH rotti- every other throw, ae it is of th« probahility^ 
of tlie head side of a cenf s coming up in any 
throw of the cent. 

666. We may therefore coneider the two kinda of 
cases in the class which we hare named above (d), as 
depending npon the same principle and requiring to 
he calculated by the same rule. 

Kow we have two conditiona to inlfil : 

667. (I.) The probability of any chance in two events 
Twanidu^ uinst be greater than it is in either one o£ 
"ut KuJitiDii. them alone ; thus the probability of the ace 
in two throws is greater than it is in ona 

668. And not only so, but the probability in any 
number of combined throws mnst be greater than tint 
of the sum of all the throws excepting any one of 
them ; that is, two mnst be greater than any one is 
the two, three than any two in the three, four must be 
greater than any three in the four, and so on. 

669. (2.) The sum of the combined probability can 
■dindiiisn. never amount to any more tiian unity — for 
by the very mode of reckoning probshilities they are but 
the fi-sctiouB of unity. When therefore they amount to 
unity, they are no longer probabilities but a certainty, 
and there can be nothing beyond, 

670. Now in the case of the die, for instance, as 
there are six sides the probability of throwing any 
wmaaattM pATticular side, say the ace, at the iirst throw 
ibttttuam would be 1:5. or |. And in six throws it 
would be J+i+j+ff+l+i or Jx6=l unity. And yet 
it is possible that the given side might not be thrown 
once m six times, or even in any greater number. There 
is a bare possibility that that side might not fall upper- 
most in a thousand times. Still, however, when the 
—J -,1 aupt event is fep from the sum of the probabilitiM 

SfVtJ! (provided they beep within unity) in either 
Erection — that is, greater or leas ; it creates 
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ft praHiin}>tion and finally the nnheeitating belief that 
there ib some gpe^al cause inflnencing the chaacee, as 
that a die ia loaded. 

671. It aweara therefore that we canBOt calculate 
the probabihty bv adding the valtie of each fraction, 
since that method would soon produce tinity, and ex- 
ceed it even. 

672. Nor can we calculate it by Tmdtiplying the 
fractions. The value in each sncceseive Pre- jo ""^ 
mise ia not a fraction of that of the preced- rni^S^t. 
ing or of any other fraction. Each one is the fraction 
of a unity, and of a different unity, as the Ist and 2d 
throws in me first example, and " the pious," and " the 
Btudious" in the second. And besides the multipli- 
cation of the fractions would give ns a constantly de- 
creasing probability, when obviously we ought to nave 
an increasing one. 

673. If now instead of the probabilifrv' in each Pre- 
mise we take its complement improbability, n^^SLJ? 
and mnltiply them together as fractions, and ^. " 
then take the complement of that product for the pro- 
bability of the conclnsion, we shall have a metuiod 
answering exactly the demands of the case. 

674. Thus in the first ease the probability of an oca 
in two throws is j and |, the complement is \ and f, 
mnltiplyiDg we have ||, and taking the complement 
we have ^1 . In five uu^ws it becomes 444J i in six 
HlHi I-^^s approaching but never reaching unity or 
absolute certainty,* 



Let the prabatdlitj of > particniar obonoe in one event be -, and that 
r the earne cbanoe in auotlier ereot •-, certajn^ being uni^. Tiie com. 

ined probftlnlitiei can never be gnatar than oni^, nor lea» than tfae torn 
FalliiiliiiisBDr one of tfaem. 

Now maltiptj &e comptemcfit of — whi(ihii(l^~) by the orappInneDl 
» ■ f 
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615. In ihe eecond case we have f » or ^ comj^ 
ment in unity, and j , or | complement. Hnltiplyisg, 
we have ^xi =^ or || probabilitr that the man who 
IB both " stadioDB " and " pions " la " grave." * 

SECTION xn. 

Qf CondiHoiuU ^Uogiafnt. 

676. We are not to consider all Bentences Btated in 
the conditional form as expressing a conditional jndg^ 

ment of the product, i>}iioh in the omDUaad jnobatuG^. For u the mune- 
nrtor cannot be greater tlisn bd, the &aoti(m itadf can never exoeed 

Again this fraction maj be put imder the fom — -|- (1 — y) --, % gnaor 
ti^ lAkh can neret be lem than -. 

Now nippoae that both independent probahUitiea are onl^, then tbcf 
are not jwob&bilitiei ; thej hkve no oomplementa and so of ooarw thej 
Oamrat be mnMplied. 

Agwn, rapfose them to be inde£iiit«ty near to niut}r, than ai^^ing 
die doctrine of limita, Aasj may be aasomed u nnity, ud m> ttill hava 
DO catnplementa to be mnldplied. 

In either oase the fraction becomes 73- or nnity, that i« 1 jc 1 ^ I, 

But nii^HMe the [nobability in each case to be ■■ near to iim^ sa the 
neanst asmgnable qnanli^, then bj thii rule the prodnct of two nioh pnv 
bahilitiei would be neimr than any anwnable qnantity 01 inde&titf^ near. 
We may pnrsDe the demonetratioa in thu way for every aaaguable rt^aa to 
the fraction. If therefore there is any other rule that will ^ve the Kuna 
TCBolt, it ia not another but the same. Bnt if it g^vee a different resolt H 

* I have taken no notice of the eS«ct t£ eonaartact tipon the probatnli- 
dn ; this will he oonadeied In the Chapter on Methods of Proof. Sut it 
wiQ <Aen ha]^en tiiaC the oonenrrence of two very small probabiHtia wiB 
prodnee an amonnt of ooniiction bat very little if any short of certainty. 
ThnSj ffDf^Kne two men whose veracity wot nothing shonld oome in and 
report to me a certain occorrencef the one ai^r the other, and nnder nch 
eiroomKanees diat I ooold know dint there had been no colhuiiKi between 
them — the slieiigth of the tambmei testimcmy might be bnt ¥07 elicit—' 
but the fact of t&ir tmartimg aiOtoul aiBamat wmild be vtr/ oontiudn^ 
and an fiie men lo, tbe mon tbtaga and mieipeoted the «v«nt wliieh they 
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ment It is often tiie ease that ststementB are made 
in the hypothetical form where no logietd ^oi *ii c«ijt 
de{>eDdence of one member npon the other cS^uSS'SSS? 
is intended. Thns, " If on toe one hand """^ 
Greece failed' bj sn excess of the popular element in 
ito GonstitatioD, liome on the other became pnrely a 
military despotiem, the least favorable of all iorms of 
government to popular liberty." Here manifestly 
the judgment concerning Kome is not intended to be 
maae dependent npon the truth of that concerning 
Greece. We must regard the judgments therefore as 
being logically two entirely distinct categorical affirma- 
tions. 

677. Nor is it always the case where a Propoeiti<m 
is a Conditional Jadgment that the deductive .^h. c«4iii- 
force depends upon the peculiarities of the J°?ij!!n!i33 
Conditional Judgment. FnmiS"*"^ 

As examples take the following : ■ 

Whatever comes from God is entitled to faith and 
obedience. 

If the 8an/ptwre» are noi an i/m^oaiwre they came 
from God. 

.'. If they are not an imposture they are entitled to 
^th and obedience. 

Or thus : All T is X, 

^MisZ, A)i8Y, 

.-. (IfMisZ, A)i8X. 

678. In this case the Conditional is merely the Mo- 
dal of the Minor Term, and is treated accordingly. 
The Premise is used as a Complex Categorical rawer 
than as a Conditional. 

679. But when the Conditional Judgment ^^ioni 
is used as such, it is the Major Premise, and ^T^>"ta 
tiiere are two ways of completing tiie For- e^iU^. 
mula. 

From the nature of Conditional Judgments it fol- 
lows that : 

(1.) If we affirm tbe Antecedent the Consequent 
cannot be denied. ^f^i^^' 
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(3.) If we deny the Coneeqaent the Aniscedent 
mnet be false ; that is, the contradictory of the Ante> 
cedent mnst be tme. 

680. Hence we may complete in what is called the 
co»i™<in Constructive Method, or modug ponens, by 

u!^ *""' affinninff the Antecedent for a Minor Pre- 
miae, and have the ConBeqaetit for a Conclneion ; 
thue, If A is B, A IB 0, 

Bnt A is B, 
/. A is C. 

681. Or secondly, we may complete the Formnla 
DuDHtin in the Deetruetive MetAod, or modus toUene,* 
miu^ by using the contradictory of the Consequent 
for Minor Premise, and then we shall have the contra- 
dictory of the Antecedent for Conclnsion ; tbns, 

If AisB, OisD, 
But some C is not D, 
.'. Some A is not B. 

682. But by denying the Antecedent in simple 
conditionals we do not disprove the Oonseqoent, nor 
by proving the Gonseqnent do we prove the Ante- 
cedent. 

683. But the Conditional Proposition is sometimes 
Euioin Coo- Qiade an Exclusive Conditional by the insert 
''*"^- tion of " only," " alone," &c. 

684. The effect of this exelnsive is to show that the 
Conseqtient can have no other Antecedent, and could 
not exist without the one ^ven in the Conditional. 
Thus, " If tlie Trojans came into Italy contrair to t^e 
will of the gods, they would then aione have deserred 
punishment. 

But they did not come contrary to the will of the 
gods. 

.", They do not deserve punishment." — Virg. -^. 
X. 31. 

* Tbs woidi "potU' and "nHta" luve umctiinM bsen med to ox- 
{nM tbeu prooeaei. Thiu if we amt tbs Antooedeiit tha ConuqiUDt 
mutt tbUow, and if in awcft the CooaeqaBot the Anteoedsnt miut be 
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685. In ituB case by deoying the Antecedent we 
disprove the Consequent. 

And if we affirm the Coneeqnent we establish the 
Antecedent. 

They deserved puniehment ; 

.-, Tbej came into Italy contrary to the will of the 
gods. 

686. But without the ExclnsiTe Modal we prove 
nothing concerning the Consequent by die- Nocondnii™ 
proving the Antecedent. •*» MemX*" 

687. This will be obvious by the following illustra- 
tion : — " If John has a fever he is sick," Hence if we 

Srove the Antecedent, viz., that " John has a fever," 
le Consequent that "he is sick" will not bo denied. 
Bnt if we disprove the Antecedent and show that " he 
has not a fever," we have not proved that " he is not 
sick." He may be sick from some other disease. 

688. For the same reason, though operating in the 
inverse order, if we prove the Consequent we do not 
thereby prove the Antecedent ; that is, if we prove that 
" John IS sick," we have not proved that " he has a 
fever ; " his ailment may be something else for aught 
that would need to appear in onr argument. 

689. The whole force of Hj-pothetical reasoning in 
either method must depend npon the Se- The nUdiiy st 
quence. There must be some such connection SpeST'^ISSS 
between the Consequent and the Antecedent ""Bwi"""' 
in the nahtre of things and independent of our volition, 
that the troth of the one follows &om that of the 
other. 

690. But as we have already considered the Se- 
quence or ground of affirmation in Conditionals, we 
need not add any thing more concerning it ^^ ^^. 
here except to ^make ue remark that the ^SJ^t'^^ 
iS-emise of any Enthyraerae may be made *'™"'i'- 
an Antecedent, and the Conclusion a Consequent in a 
Conditional Judgment, and then the other Premise will 
be the sequence ; thos, K M is P, S is F. 

Comptetitig as before we have : 
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IfMiBP,8isP, 
But M is P, 
.-. S is P. 
691. But regarding it as an Enthyraemej we hare : 
MisP, 

.: S ie P. 
. In the same way, any Conditional by means 
[„^ of its Sequence ia converted into a Catego- 

j«Kme CUejo- p£^ SjllOgiSm. 

693. It is sometimes the case that the Conclusioo 
depends rather upon some modal of the general Se- 

Hodifiad H- qnence than upon the general sequence itsel£ 
qotnu. Thus if I Say, " If John has a lever he will 

die," the general sequence is " all that have fevers 
die," which is non vera pro vera; the Sequence, there- 
fore, if there be one, must be found in some peculiarity 
of " John," to be expressed by a modal. The Sequence 
then would be, " All {avh modo) who have fevers die ; " 
the svh modo denoting the differentia of the class to 
which the subject of the Antecedent belongs. This 
modal, however, should always be stated either in the 
Antecedent, or by giving the Sequence stated ia such 
a form as to clearly point it out. 

694. If the Conditional has four distinct terms, of 
conditamii. courso the Sequence becomes double, and 

tocnw. "" the Conditional as an Entbymeme is com- 
pleted into a Sorites. Thus, If A is B, C is D. 
And we complete thus, C is A, 
AisB, 
BisD, 
.-. C is D. 
69d. In what is called the Comjpov/nd Conditional, 
it is necessary to prove all the Antecedents in order to 
' coopaand estabListi the Consequent. If^ however, wa 
^^«'^^>™»^ disprove the Consequent, we show that som* 
one or more of the Antecedents ie untrue, without de- 
termining by the Formula which it is. 
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696. This makes Hie Minor PrenuBe a compound 
compnlatiTe categoric Proposition. Tbns, 
If A is B, J ^.^j, 

But A is B, and C is B, 
.-. E is F. 
* 697. In continnons Conditionals if we prove the 
first Antecedent all the rest will follow, cooiuio™ 
Thna, IfAiBB,OiBD;— IfCJsD.EisF;— O"-"'™''- 
, If E is F, F is H, and bo on ; since each Antecedent 
after the first is the Conseqnent of the preceding Con- 
ditional, it is established by that first AJitecedent 

And conversely, if we disprove the last Consequent 
we have disproved all the Antecedents. 

698. We may also have Conditionals with Disjunc- 
tive Oonsequenta. Thus, " If grain is cheap con 
it mnst be either because the crops are large, Jj? 
the consumers are comparatively few, or the •»"*» 
importations are extensive." 

699. Completing this Formula and we have a Dis- 
junctive Conclusion. Thus, 

If A is B, either C is D, or E is F, 

But A is B, 

.-. Either O is D, or E is F. 

700. But if we complete in the DestructiTe Method, 
we must deny all the members of the Disjunctive Con- 
sequent. Thus, 

If A is B, either C is D, or E is F, 
Bat neither is C, D, nor E, F, 
.■- Some A is not B. 

SECTION xm. 



701. It has Bometimea been held that there are two 
classes of Di^unctive Judgments — the Divi- c<ninh^<| 
•ive and Comprehensive. Those which we SuwStv. 
have already considered are the Comprehensive Dis- 
junfftivft Judgments. 
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703. The DiviaiTefl are rather categorical jndg' 
iiHE^ni meats, in which the divided whole is one 
^ad ctu^ term and the coordinate terms are the other. 
Thus, " Al) food ia either vegetable or ani- 
mal." 

But we willpostpone the consideration of the com- 
pletion of the Fonunla of this class nntil we have at* 
tended to the other, or the Comprehensive DisjuactiveB. 

703. We have already examined the Disjunctive 
Judgments. They afBnu that one of two or more ^ 
judgments contained in the Diejunctive Propositiou ' 
must be true without at all indicating which that 
one is. 

704. But it IB not always the case that the dedue* 
[MootioB dw tion depends upon this opposition of the 
^i^j^ parts, when a Disjunctive Proposition occurs 
dta. as one of the Premises. Thos, 

Every conqueror is (either a hero or a villain) ; 
Ctesar was a conqueror ; 
.-. Oeasar was (either a hero or a villain). 
All T is (either X or W), 
AU Z is t, 
.-. All Z is (either X or W). 
Or the Disjunctive may be the Mmor : 
All Y is X, 
Either (Z or W) is Y, 
.-. Either (Z or W) is X. 
Or finaUy, the Middle Term may be Disjunctive in 
one of the Premises. Thus, 

Oold, silver, and platina are malleable ; 

All precious metals, are either gold, silver, or pla- 

.'. All precious metals are malleable. 

705. But in this case the Disjunctive Hiddle musf* 
enumerate all the coordinate parts, and in one Premise 
at least, as above, it mnst not appear as a Disjunctive. 

For if we say — Either gold, or silver, or platina 
RDiDkHBiBin is malleable — as Major, and then write 
BiM. ^' the Minor as above, we should mamfeetl; 
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hare aa nDdUtribnted Middle ; and we might have the 
following as all the tmth there woald be ceceesiuy in 
the Formala ; ' 

Either gold, or Bilver, or platina is malleable ; 
(anppoBe it to be gold only that is m&lleable) : 

All precious metals are either gold, silver, or platina ; 
(suppose it to be silver and platina onlv that are pre- 
ciona metals), and then manifestly we snonld have no 
Conclnsion, for the Major term was compared with 
gold and the Minor with silver end platina. This is in 
net what is always done in the &llacT of nndistribnted 
Middle. 

706. In all the above examples the judgment ie not 
Diqnnctive. It is merely a componnd categorical 
indgment with a Disjnnctive for either subject or pre- 

icate as the case may be. 

707. We have seen that the gronnd of a Disjnnc- 
tive Jndgment properly so called, that is, a Compre- 
hensive Diejimctire, is the Excluded Middle. It will 
follow, therefore, that if we deny one of the members 
the other mast be trne. 

708. Hence in all Disjunctive SyllogiBms the Dia- 

i'nnctive Judgment is the Major Premise. iMtjaMti« 
'or the Minor we have the Contradictory of fl^^U£l 
one of the Members, and for the Conclnsion ^uSSSf^" 
the other Member. Thne, 

Either A is B, or A is C, 

But A is not B, 

.-. A is C. 

Or, Either A is B, or A is C, 

But A is not C, 

.-. A is B. 

709. This is called by the Scholastic writers the 
nutdta teUente ponena. ^S. """^ 

710. But if the coordinate terms are also coordinate 
parts of the divided whole, and not merely Hgdap^MM* 
Alternate Species, we may also complete in ""i^ 

the modttt pOTienie tcUeng. 
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TliiiH Ether A is B, or A is 0, 
Bat A is B, 
.*. A ia Dot G. 
'Hob is either gold or plationm ; 
It ie platinum : 
.■. It ie not gold. 
The validity of this Conclneion depends not upon 
Tto mDA. ^- the simple Excluded Middle but upon the 
^u™.'"" ' law of Division, that no individual can be in 
more than one of the coordinate parts of any divided 
whole at the same time and in the same respect. 

711. When there are more than two members we 
^jibutn obtain only a compound categorical Propo- 
sition for tie first answer, liins, 
Eitiher A is C, or A is B, or A is D, 

But A is not G, 
.-. Ether A is B, or A is D. 
We may thna proceed with this as before, and then 
we shall get a simple categorical Conclusion. Thus, 
Ether A is B, or G is D, 
Bat A ia not B, 
.■- G is D. 
713. From Hie foregoing it will be seen that what 
.Diiinni Kt- arc callcd the Divisive Disianctives, can be' 
p^|«ir% completed by a Discretive Categorical ^one. 
"^ Thus, 

All A ia either B or 0, 
S is A but it is not 6, 
.-. S 16 G ; 
that is, we must include the Subject of the Conclu- 
sion in the Subject of the Major Premise, which is the 
divided whole, and at the same time exclude it irom 
all the parts except one, which one is predicated of 
the Subject of the Gonclasion. 

713. Nor is the Method materially differ^it when 
tlie divided whole is the Predicate instead of the Sub- 
ject in the Disjunctiye. As, 
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a i and c coiiBtitnte H, 
8 is K bot not a, 
'. S is either h or c. 



SECTION xrv. 

CtftUe Dilemma. 

714- The Dilemma seldom needs or reqaires any 
completion. It differs from thp Componnd DikamL 
Ck>nditional in that its Antecedents bear snch a relation 
to each other as to constituta an Excluded Middle, and 
therefore some one of them mnst be tme. And as the 
Conseqnent may be predicated on either one of them 
alone, it is immaterial which of the Antecedents is 
denied, as its denial affirms the other. 

715. These Antecedents are sometimes called the 
horns of the Dilemma. nikSot' "* 

716. The Dilemma is often Oomplex by having 
sereral Antecedents one after another. 

Thns Demosthenes says : 

" If j£schines partook in the public rejoicing he is 
inconsistent. 

If he did not he is unpatriotic. " 

717. Eat in all snch cases there is a real Conse- 
quent in which all the Antecedents or series 

of Antecedents unite. The obvious Conse- g^£^™m 
qnent in the above case is that therefore 
" JEschines is unworthy of public favor and confidence." 
The Formula may oe tuns expressed : 

IfAisB,Ai8C, ButIf AiflC,) . . tj 
Or, If A is E, A isD, And If A is D, f ■*■ '^ *■• 

718. Hence we may say, " Whoever committed this 
fault is either too iguorant to be our guide or too dis- 
honest to be trusted — ^la either case he is unworthy of 
our confidence." 

Which we may represent thns : 
If A ia E, AisnotO, And If A is not C, ) A is not 
<^, IfAisD, AisnotE, Andlf AianotE, { F. 
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719. The Bilemma is not aD&oqaentlr stated in an 
DtkBuMu- inverted form. Thna, If A is B, either A is 

•d ioi£ " D, or A is F. " If he &ilB, it is becsuse 
he is iffnoraot of his profeesion or inattentive to hn 
daties.'" 

720. This may be regarded ae an Enth^eme 
stated conditionally with a Disjunctive Conclusion, or 
a Major Term with a Disjunctive Modal similar to tlw 
instance already given, &c. Thus, 

AU B is either D or F, 
AisB, 
.■. A is either D or F ; 
or in the other form. Either A is D, or A is F. 

721. It is not ad&e<;|iiently the case that in stating 
the Dilemma, the Antecedents are alone stated in dis- 
junctive opposition to each other, and the Formnla is 

Cm. *** course nothing more than a Disjunctive 
gjjMt ,J^s Jidgnient. But as the Consequent of the 
truth of either member is so obvious, and ia 
in fact suggested by the circumstances and the occa- 
sion, the statement is considered a Dilemma never- 
theless. Thus, " The Dilemma then presents itself to 
us anew : Either we must accept the doctrine of the 
fy-cmsmutaiion t^mecks and suppose that the organized 
species of one geological epoch were transmuted into 
those of another by some long-continned agency of 
natural caoses ; or else we must believe in many suc- 
cessive acta of creation and extinction of species out of 
the common course of nature ; acts which therefore we 
may properly caU marvellous." — {WheweWs Indioa' 
tions of the OreatoTy p. 39.) 

Here we have the two members of a Disjunctive 
stated as a Dilemma, and so called ; the first member 
is considered absurd and t^he second therefore as 
true. 

722. Another form of the Dilemma is sometimes 
ADiMidiiita used ; namely, one in which two Anteee- 

iwwT Can- dents are affirmed with contradictory Conse- 
*^'*' qoents, from which it followB of coarse that 
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tme of the Antecedents maet be fsUe. Hins, " Lord 
Bacon opposed the English system of colonizatiOD ;" 
therefore, " If Lord Bacon was right, the English sys- 
tem of colonization is wrong." 

Bnt if the English are nght, their system of coloni- 
zation IB not wrong ; therefore, If the English are right, 
Lord Bacon was not right. Or if Lord Bacon was 
right, the English are wrong. 
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723. We have already noticed the difference be- 
tween the Form and the Matter * of an Armament, and 

B_ii_ althongh the Analysis of Formma takes no 
tm. in tbg account of the Matter, and snpposee that the 

Fommlse are valid whatever may be the . 
Matter, there are certain sonrcee of error which a mere 
inspection of the Formute will never reveal to us. 
These have been called FaUaciea. It is not easy to 
collect and classifr them all, and yet something of the 
lund is indispensable. 

724. A PaUacy may be defined in its broadest and 
general sense to be anv fault or error in an argument, 

p .iuri^ ^ by means of which it (1) fails to prove any 
*"•■ thing ; or (2) the Conclusion which has been 

assigned to it ; or (3) the Conclusion which was de- 
manded by the occasion or end in view. 

725. It has been customary to divide Fallacies into 
four classes. — (1) Fallacies in Form ; (2) Fallacies in 

DMied iiito Diction ; (3) Fallacies in Matter ; and (4) 
*~"™- Extra-Logical Fallacies. The differentia or 
these classes is not very distinctly given anywhere, 
nor are the specific names used with any great uni- 
formity or clearness. We may perhaps d^ne each 
species as follows : 
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726. Fftllftcies are tn Form when tfae Formnla of- 
fends against any of the rules Mf the mere lUkuMia 
Form, and is perceptible without any con- "•"■ 
sideration of uie Matter of the ArgumenL Hence 
Fallacies in Form should rather be called Fa^dts than 
Fallacies, and we shall so designate them hereafter ; 
and then a Fallacy will be that which has the appear- 
ance of a valid Form, and deceires by its appearance 
of being FaultZ^«. It does not faU to fnlfil ciw vmn^ 
the formal conditione of a proof, bat feils in the flwen- 
i^ conditions which lie beneath the Form. 

727. The fallacy may be said to be tn Diction, 
when the words in which it is stated are so niiuiu in 
need as to leare us in dooht as to the mean- otakm. 
ing, and in fact so as to have several meanings in the 
same Formula. 

728. The Fallacy may be considered a» in the 
Matter, when one Premise or both of them Fniueiei in 
are taken in a sense not intended, or when """■ 
they fail to express the judgment adeqnately. 

729. And the Fallacy is extra Xogi^al when it lies 
beyond the Province of Logic;* as when it a,tt»t,oi*cii 
states as a Premise a Proposition which is **h»°*^ 
not tme ; or proves a Conclnsion, which though true 
enough, is not to the pnrpose. 

730. It is qnite possible that an Argument should 
offend in mor^ than one of these points at HanmuoDa 
the same time. We must however remem- 2£j°' "a^ 
ber that a Fallacy is simply a failure to ■*"'■ 
prove. It does not necessarily follow that because the 
Formula contains a Fallacy therefore the Conclusion 
is false ; the Conclnsion may be true after all, and all 
that can be inferred or predicated on the TtecAotora 
KFoond of the Fallacy is simply that the Con- »'■'^■ 
fusion is not proved. But it is not rfwproved: for 
disproof iinpUes a concluding force in the Formula of 
which the Fallacy has deprived it. 
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iDclnding ^e Setra Zogical we have Beven distinct 
te—DiiHw Fallacies, ezcloding Faults in Form from 
7r.iiMSM. our nnmber ; IgnoraUo Elenchi, PeUtio 
Prinoipii, and the five in the nee of the Kiddie Teim.* 

* ABiBron.! [Soph. Elnxdi.], and alteir him moat other writen, ivokoo* 
iix FaDadei n DtOicma, lod ntod crira Dtelianta. 

The sx in Dictiaii tm : (1) £^piiDaca(icii, M " the dog ij an udnu], Si- 
rim [theetir] is ■ dog, Ain^art Siriot u in uimolj'' (2') Aa^pUhoSx, u 
V 1 ^ '"'. TovTs if)f , or u Aldrich girM it, (^Kif farina- o Sea-alt iilvd 
mM; CabamaltmgituraBaiTiat.- Oyi Cobmma imlit, — the unplubalo^ Is 
Id ToirTii, t» being either aconuliva is nominUJTe, Kkd in the Latin eiHn- 
de it ia in the uscertunl; h to the mibject of ttntit ; (8} Campoiilkm ; and 
(4) OiriiHB, ai explained below ; (6) Aeemt, as when patdng the aooent ou 
dte wnuv woid, or the wrong (yUable ia a word, we gire it a meaning 
difbnnt from that which wai intended ; and (S) Figm ofSpnA, when en 
aooonut of dmilari^ of words one drawa a fijse infeieoca tmai one lo the 
oOmr, asbeoaoae Jfitta is of the feminine gender therefore tola /\iett. 

The aaren Fallacies aKra Dieliaum are: (1) FaBacg <^ Accidmlt ; and 
(9)ai>>eto«*iwdH9irid<M<diMM«hyfin(ar,a*BiplaiiiedMow; (S) Igao- 
ratuBtmM; (t) J a^ caw pn eou^ wbether It be a naa ears pro tnm, 
(V a MM tali jm) foK. A* an example of flie fint, Aldrioh gives, "Aoomet 
ahlnei — fliersfore there win be war." Tliis ia a laiM oaaait, the comet bdag 
entitely imiocent of OKUsiiig wan. Of the aecond he giTea, " Whatever 
will intoxioate is forbidden ; wine intoxicates, tlierafoie wme is forbidden.* 
" Not at aD,' he adds, " but onl; the abate at wine." Here wine is ad- 
mitted to be a Catise of intoxication, bnt it is pnihilnted only when it at 
kkA, that is, in snffideitt qnantitj aa lo canse intoxication ; (6) FaBa^ qf 
Caueqamca, as when a ConclnaiiKi is given which does nM folloir (ma lbs 
Fremiaea — this in fact inclndea all Fallacies in Form ; (6) Pelilia P nm df ii, 
when that ia assumed as given which ought to have been proved ; and 
(T) the Fallai» of Pfarnn laterrBgaHaiian, when leverBl qnesti^ ai« pro- 
pooed aa if the; were one, which are yet aa related to each other aa to 
nqnire Afferent answers. As, " Are honey and pwaon sweet ? Have jov 
left off your bad habits 7 " 

These thirteen Fallacies hare been arranged into mnemonic lines ; 



Bnt I have preferred the clasaificatian given above in die text, fm nm- 
•oni I will not enmnerate here ; the let, 3d, and 6th are inoloited ondtr 
AmbigmHu Uiddle ; ttM 5th, Acemt, does not belong to Lo^ at all — at 
least Sii a mere trick; the same may be aaid of the 13th, Pbrwa /afarro- 
fiioiaan ; the 11th I have reckoned under the head of Faults in Form } 
the Sd and ith I have recognixal t^ name, as also the 7th, Sth, and 9th ; 
tha lOth, Nat Cimua, I have included imder the max geonal bead of tba 
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SECTION L 

Of the IgnoraOff EUnehi, or MietaMng M« Ia$ue. 

The words Ignaratio Elenchi mean " ^oonmce of 
file Proof" which ought to be given, and i,Bn«[iop» 
gre applied eqnaliy to cases in which one is ^^SS^ 
really and innocently ignorant, and to those •**"^- 
in which one chooses to ignore the real issue to be met 
and the Proof necessary to meet it In this view of it, 
therefore, it is not a Fatlacj in Logic at all, but simply 
a fault in sagacity or honesty, or both. It is no fault, 
in Form nor a fallacy in the use of Forms. It is no 
fonlt in Method, for the Formula and Method may 
both be faultless. It is therefore merely a failure to 
pursue the right End — a failure in Aim or End ; as 
oieastrons of course to the success of an Amiment as 
any fallacy can be, but differing in kind both from 
Fallacies in the uses of Formula and Faults in Me- 
tiiod. 

731. Nothing can be more important in the con- 
struction of an argument than a clear and ibporuhoI' 
adequate conception of the precise point to ""'*•'" ''^ 
be proved. Without this we may deceive ourselves 
or be imposed upon by others. 

732. The Ignaraiio Elenchi, or mistake of the Ques- 
tion, is more pernicious when it occurs in a 'Z^ ",Ss^ 
course of reasoning where an argument ia Mt,S. 
introduced merely as subservient to some more general 
purpose or conclusion than elsewhere. In this case the 
deoeption ie less likely to be detected, and the temptar 
tion to it is much stronger than anywhere else. 

733. "We have an illuBtration of this fallacy pointed 
out in the speech of Diodatns, given in Thucydides, in 
(uiswer to Cleon, who had arjgued that it iii„tnika fna 
would be just to put the Mitylenians to ts"™* 
death. Diodatua reminds him that that was not the 
question ; the question really before them was whe- 
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ther it would be eaipedient for the Athenians in tlieii 
present circnmstancee to nodertake it* 

784. Mistakes of this kind will be found on a carefnl 
wi^^ BCtntiny of &r more freqoent occmrence 
iPUL than one wonld at first expect ; and nothing 

bat the most carefttl scmtiny and trie moet Bagaciona 
discrimination of things Bimilar in appearance, bat dif!- 
ferent in realitj, can seonre immnm^ from this kind 
of impostnre. 



C>f the Petitio jPrme^m. 

Under this head I shall inclade all forms of assam- 
ing for Premises what ought not to be assumed, or ased 
as each without being first proved to be true in the 
sense and to the extent used. 

735. Strictly speaking, the Petitio PrinoipU is the 
pertM^^e* fault in Method which consists in stating as 
£Stm&£L^ a Premise a Proposition which contains the 
Conclusion, in such a way as that it can be evolved 
from the Premise by some of the processes of Imme- 
diate Inference. 

736, In the popular sense it means simply the 
Tii« w^ assuming as true that which we are expect- 

!J^ ing or wishing to have proved. It is seldom 

the case that both Premises of an Argument are dis- 
puted or questioned,! and when the one that is thus 

• ThncydMes, Book HI, Tear 5, 

t For Uiia rsuoD soma writer^ and writen on " Lo^o," eren, liBTt 
nudDMined that STei; Sfllo^im is a Ptiilio Prmapm. They ciCe nwh exam- 
plea aa the following : 

AH men are mortal ; 
John Smitit is a man : 
,.-. Jtdin Smith ia mortal. 
But, saj tlwj, thm Hijor oamtot be affirmed a 
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qoestioned is uBnmed, the RBBomptioti is regarded aa a 
b^^ng of the principle or main Premise on wblch 
tlie {)oiicloBion depends. 

787. We have several forma of Fremiaes nndnly 
assomed, or nntme. We mnst, however, distingai^ 
between a &llacy and a folsehood, or mere 
&lse statement. It is no part of Logic to ntea^ant 
■ecertain whether Propositions intrranced 
as Premises are true or lalse ; thus. If a man afOrms 
that A is B, when it is not so, the false statement is 
not a Fallacy for Loi^c to correct ; bnt it is a misBtate- 
ment to be correctea by investigation into the subject 
matter of the Proposition* The trnth is to be sought in 

No mnidenr hath etenud lift ; 
All mrrion an morderen : 
Tiartfon No wurior hath eternal life. 
Hen we have a H^or Premue irhich aome prol^aaiiig ChHiiiaiu dony, 
and otbcn voold of ooone deny the HiiioT. Henog in the eatimatian of aoaie 
unooi ens Pnmiae iiu(^ be sffinned iriAout iorolTiiig the tnith of the 
Conchuloii, and in the eadmstioo of inaflur claa the other PnnuM might 
he affiimed withoat inrdnnic iti tmlh. In thl> eaae, thanfofe, neither Pn- 
nat» eatt be T^;aided aa m Felltio Prind[dL But this diifen tVom otban 
■0 far •■ this point ii conoemed, only in the pnnlj acoideotal fact, that 
lithar one of ita Premim an anoh aa to ba denud Ot donbted bj any body. 
* It oertainly dimiiiiahn onr nrarence &T AxiaTonB Immetuely, to 
Bud that in hia Mar Aaalgtia, Book II, he haa devoted three ch^iten, II, 
m, and IV, to the conaideration of the casea and conditions in which we 
may have a fma CtnialusioD from /bllH Premiaes I If one oDnld, he wonld 
dlabelieTe that these chsplen ever came from the Stuyrile, Bnt than ii 
DO help for it that I can aee ; I find no intimatian of their apiirionaDeu. 

That there may be no mistake abonl the matter, and that the reader 
may Me what cuei the Father of Logic ia diecnanng, I will give an eiam- 
^ : " A* animal la with no atone, nor attme preMDt with any man, yet if 
aaimal ia predicated of atoDe, and atone of maa, we ihall yet have the Coo- 
clnmon, man is an HnimaL" Thoa, 

" Every atone ia an nnimal ; i 

Every man is a atone : 
.'. Every man ia an animal.'' 
Tbt CoDolnrion ia nndonbtedly tme ; and it vjttm, and a good waya /nm, 
Ika Pnmlaea too. We might jnat all well anbatltnte ">Kiib-im/i ' for Mhior 
(■m, andpnwe W^ aanie fbrmola that a '*jaek-kmfe' ia a maiL 

It i* no wonder that Logio faa* fallan into dian^te wlien we find th* 
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Histoiy, in Bcience, in Obserration, &e. &c. l^e whole 
realm of knowledge is to be put in req aiBitioa to detei^ 
mine tiie truth or falsehood of Propositions when used 
ae Premises. Logic ie responsible only for the tmth of 
the Oonclasion on condition that Uie Premises are true. 
The assumptions under this head are reckoned by 
,?SX.f *• the old writers as two : 

738. (1.) A non verd caiud jjro verd ca/uad. As 
when we say, " There is a comet, therefore there will 
be a pestilence." The completion of this Enthymeme 

NooTMipBi would imply the assertion, that "comets 
""■ ca/uae pestilence," or " whenever there is s 

comet there is a pestilence ; " the latter of whieli 
Btatementa is simply untrue, the former aBBignins; for a 
cause that which is not a cause of the effect. Hence 
a rwn, vera pro vera, as it is usually written (omitdng 
the word cmiea), is stating as a Premise that which is 
untrue. 

739. (2.) A non tali [caugd'\ pro tali \caii6d^ Aa, 
" Whatever is poisonous should never be taken. Bat 

NonKJipn opium IS poisonous." In this case it is ad- 
"^ mitted that opium is poisonous— that it is a 

cause of death, hit a cause of death only when taken 
in certain quantities or in certaiu ways. 
To these we may add one or two others : 

740. (1) "When in categorical Premises the two 
relate to different points of time, as, " He who is most 

hungry eats most. But he that eats most is 
of'*^L/°S leaat hungry, therefore he that is most hun- 
"™ gry is least hungry." These Premises refer 

to different points of time in relation to the act of 
eating ; (2) then we may have want of sequence in 
Conditionals ; (8) non-esclnsion of Middle in BiBJunc- 
tives ; (4) want of sameness in kind in things compared 
in Comparatives. 

doaed Us a priori li^t, uid Mt bimjalf tonutafj 1:7 hook arbvcnrakiM 
b«<t he could, ereiy poanble t'lmnala to wMoh a CoiK^iuioD ifMoIi u true u 
■n indenudeiit Fn^KMittco, theo^ out bs a CoooliuLoii, might ba attuhedf 
It would nam ao. 
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SECTION ni 
(^AmHffu<m$ MidMe. 

741. Not only mnst the Middle Term be once taken 
as a Whole, but it mufit be used in both Pre- *mi.hiiM« 
uusee in the aa/me sense i otherwise we have *"*"« 
the Fallacy in Diction of AmMffwnte Middle. 

7i2. A. word may be eqnivocal in itself, or intrin- 
Bioallj, as in fact many words are, so that vmt iptriMis- 
we really do not know precisely what one ■" ">■««*■ 
intends by his Proposition, until we have heard him 
discourse long enongh to render his terms perspicuous. 
Thus if one were speaking of " heat " in a scientific 
treatise, we should do in doubt whether by the word 
he meant that specific heat which ie perceptible to the 
senses, or that latent heat which exists in all bodies to 
a greater or less extent and yet produces no effects 
upon the thennomet«r. And yet a Proposition might 
be true or false as the term was used in one or anomer 
of these senses. 

713. But if the Middle Term is taken in a different 
sense in each Premise, it is the same so far t^ wMb 
as all pnrpoeeB of deduction are concerned, £i^S,Xu tS 
as if these were two entirely unlike and dif- ^Sia i^niT' 
ferent terms. 

744. " It is worth observing," says Whatelt,* " that 
tlie words whose ambiguity is the moat fre- ■^F^ ^^^^ 
qaently overlooked, and is preductive of the SSS^miC 
greatest amonnt of coniusion of thought and ■"'*»>«'■ 
fallacy are among the commonest, and are those of 
whose meaning ^e generali^ consider there is the 
least room to donbt. It is indeed from these very cir- 
cumstances that the danger arises ; words in very 
common use are both the most liable from the loose- 
nesa of ordinary discourse, to slide from one sense into 

* ifpiDdix, No. I. 
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ftnother, and also the ieaat likely to hfive that ambi- 
guity aospectfld." 

745, The Archbishop has collected Bome forty or 
ajwiMi B^ fifty words illnstrative of the foregoing r©- 

H»i<!^ mark, ^at its truth and force can be appre' 
ciated oulr after a lojig-continned habit of caremllj 
noticing the meaning of words as ther are need in 
ordinary conversation and in the printed works, eepe- 
cially those of a controTersial character. A large part 
of all the controversy that has ever existed in the world 
has risen from persons calling the same thing br dif- 
ferent names, or oy their meamng very different things 
when thev use the same name or term. 

746. The Fallacy of Ambignons Middle is spoken 
sjminig- of in several different ways, but it is m all 

o. ' these claBBes (if we are to regard these dif- 

ferent names as indicatiiig different classes) easentially 
the same. Thus we have the Fallacy of Eq^mvooaUon 
when the same word \s used in different senses. The 
Fallacy of Amphibology when the word is used eo as to 
admit of different senses in each Premise. The Fallacy 
of Figure of Speech when the Middle Term is used 
metaphorically in one Premise ; and the Fallacy of 
Paronomasia &c. 

SECTION IT. 

Cifthe FaUaoy (flHvision and Composition. 

14:1. This Fallacy consists in using the Middle Term 
in one Premise as a General Term, and in the other as 
a Collective Term. 

If now we use the Middle Term as a CollectJre 
rtOM^tt DiYi- Term in the Major, and as a GJeneral Term 
■"^ in the Minor Premise, we have the Fallacy 

oi Diviaion } thus. 

The Komans [collectively] destroyed Carthage ; 

Brutus was a Eoman [that is, belonged to ute Ge- 
nus Roman] : 

.■.BmtoB destroyed Carthage. 
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748. Bat if A« Middle Tenn ib med generally, or as 
a General Term ia the Major Premise, and nHmofCM- 
Mllectivelj, or as a Collective Term in the j™*-- 
i^uor, we have what is called the Fallacy of G&mpo- 
tUion; thns, 

Three and two are two nnmhere ; 
Five is two and three [collectively] : 
.'. Five is two nnmbers. 

749. " This is a Fallacy with which men are ex- 
ceedingly apt to deceive taemselves," eaysWhately; 
*' for when a multitude of particnlars are presented to 
the mind, many are too weak or too indolent to take a 
comprehensive view, bat confine their atten- ^^ ™^ 
tSon to each single point by .tarns and thas *^™'' "^S-- 
decide, infer, ana act accordingly. For example, the 
imprudent spendthrift finding that he cannot afford a 
certain great expenditure as a whole, resolves upon 
each of ita parts separately, forgetting that aUoftrum 
together will ruin him." 



FaUacy of Accidenia and qf Qmd, 

750, The first, FaUacia Aooidentis, occurs when- 
ever in the conrse of the syllogism a term y.,u^ ^ 
has been predicated of another, in reference *«""'^ 
to its essential and inseparable properties, and taken 
as predicated of its se^armle aceidenie* 

What we buy in the market we eat ; 

We buy raw meat in the market : 
.'. Raw meat is what we eat ; or, " we eat raw meat." 

Here the Middle Term is predicated of the Minor 
essentially, and thus by means of the Middle Tenn the 
Major is predicated of the Minor, as if the Middle had 
been predicated of the Accidents rather than the Es- 
sentia of the Minor. 

• See Clw^ IL, SMi 
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751. 1^6 Fallacy, a dido secundum quid ad dictwa 
timpHoiter, called for the sake of breTity the Fallacj 

PiUxv or °^ ^^) is l:hat in which the Middle Term 
••^ iB ta^en in one Premise as used in its broad- 

est sigmficatioii, and in the other as used only with 
reference to Bome special subject or application. 

Ab for example, when it is inl%rred from the decla- 
rations concerning the Yirgin Mary, that she was pure 
and immacnlate [as a virgin], that therefore she was 
dnless [as an accoontable being], and so nuiBt have 
been bom without anj taint of human depravity. 

But the pureness and immaculateness aa to mrginiiv 
is one thing and absolute puritv is quite another, ana 
cannot be inferred &om it. Tne fallacy ie preciBely 
the same as that made by the passenger in a railroad 
car when on seeing the notice, " No smoking allowed 
here," he inferred that the stove would not smoke. 

As anotiier illostration take the following : 
Nebuchadnezzar ate grass like the oxen ; 
Bat the oxen eat grass standing on hoo& and 
chewing'the cod : 
.*. Nebuchadnezzar had hoofs and chewed the end. 

752. This Fallacy it will be seen arises from a dis- 
■M uHRian regard of the scope and design of a writer, 
(HO*. ""'*'' In &ct it is bat seldom that any proposition ig 
affirmed except when there is some special end in view, 
or some special object before the mind in reference to 
which it is true ; while in an application to objects of 
another class it might be entirely ialse. 

753. Besides the foregoing Fallacies, Whately has 
enumerated several others which are merely Tricks of 
the Rhetorician's Art, and the consideration of which 
does not belong to a Treatise on Logic. 

We have defined Faults as fulnres to fulfil th« 
Formal conditions of an Argument, and Fallacies 
Tri<4i B Jif ^ failures to fulfil the Essential conditJona 
n^ V M lyiiig beneath the mere form. Bot a TriA 
>^^ is something vhidi fails to be a Fault even. 
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A Fanlt can alwaja be reduced to some Fommla, one 
of the Bixty-fonr Moods, though an invalid one. But 
a mere Tnck has not the elements to complete any 
Formula. It cannot be put into the form or shape of 
an Arsnmeot, however succeBefiil it mav aometimeB 
prov« m carrying a point and producing the legitimate 
results of sound reasoning. 
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PART II. 

OF LOGICAL METHODS. 



OHAPTEK I. 

OF THE KLBMENTS OF KETTHCO). 



Of Method in Gemeral. 

^?A. Method is the way in which the means to any 
Hgtb(kdde£iiBd. end are used for ite accompliahment. Con- 
sequently Method always supposes an End or object 
in view, Matter in which it ie to be accomplished, 
^uvoM u Means to be nsed in its accomplishment, 
MdM^Sf"'' and an Agent to nse them; — the word is 
from the Greek /ic^ o&u. Thus if I wish to be in a 
neighboring village, the road by which I go thither is 
my Method, while the carriage in which I ride, or 
my feet if I walk, are the Means which I use by the 
way. 

755. Method itself, however, may be resolved into 
several elements ; as, (1) Method, properly so called, 
EtemsDu of tl'at is, the Way by which one shall go, as 
Msuiod. in goinc from one place to another ; ^) the 

Order In which the several steps shall be token, as 
which first, and which next, and so on ; and (3) the 
Manner in which each st«p shall be taken. In going 
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to a neighboring village there is no room for choice, 
88 to which step ehsll De taken firat in order, but one 
might take it into hie head to walk Bideways or back- 
wards. In this case his Method and Order might be 
perfectly good, btit his Manner would be Tery awk- 
ward. Id a general sense, however, all three of these 
elements are indnded in Method ; and Order and Man- 
ner themselves become but the Method of the Bnbordi- 
nate parts of any whole with reference to which the 
word Method is used. 

786. Method gives unity of plan and efficiency in 
the use of means towards the attainment of untai iIm 
any end. It is not always the strongest man i*i»». 
that can accomplish the most work in a ^ven time, 
nor the fleetest of foot that can make the qmckest race. 
Inferior force is often rendered the most efficient by 
the superiority of Method. Method has to do witn 
every thing. Method is the result of mental power 
and application. It indicates capacity and attention, 
as its absence indicates the want of them. 

757. Kence Method must form an essential part 
of ^ny trade or art that is to be learned. It M«u»dmho 
is in feet the conversion of Science into Art, gSSS^e^ w 
the passing from knowledge to practice. pnatiM. 

758. The beauty of any operation depends upon 
the Order and Method pursued in it, and the bauit i>raii*- 
pleasnre or the pain with which any accom- ■pw'i^nJ. 
plished performer in any department of human activity 
watches the acta of another depends upon the presence 
or absence of Method in the operator. Ana a quick 
insight into the Method of any act or series of actions 
is called genius for that kind of action's. 

759. El writing or speaking, not only the order in 
which the sentences follow one another, but Fgcwofwrii- 
also that in which the words are placed ^bu t^^ 
relatively to each other in each sentence, SS 
depends upon Method ; and upon this arrangement 
depends the beauty and force of what is said or writ- 
t^ In 8 mathematical demonstration there ia a cer- 
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tain method or order ia which the steps should be 
taken — and we shoald hardl; call that a demonBtra> 
tion, which olthongh it bad indnded all that was 
necesBarr, had thrown the parts together in entire 
disregard of the order in which they ought to follow 
each other. Sach a demonstration, u demonstration it 
conld be called, wonld demonstrate the want of capar 
city in the demonstrator rather than the truth of the 
Proposition to be proved. 



Of Order as an Ele^nent of Method. 

760. Method always implies an End, and yet it is 
not concerned in the selection of that End. M is con- 

Eiidi daui- cemed merely with its attainment. The 
SJKii ^ \ End may be determined for ua, or we may 
cimiwi. be leit to choose it for oorselTes. Ethics 

determine Ends for us when it specifies certain acts as 
being of moral obligation, and wnich therefore we are 
not at liberty to do otherwise than pursue. Theology 
determines Ends for ns by showing acts which 'by 
the Will and Command of God are obligatory upon 
OS. Polity determines Ends for us, as when the State 
commands certain acts by its positive enactments. 
Necessity determines Ends for ns when by a fixed law 
of our nature it is ordained that we must eat to live, 
and must work in order to have something to eat. 
But in regard to many of our acts we are left to select 
our Ends for ourselves, as Pleasure, or Interest, or 
Benevolence may incline us. 

761. Order, however, is an important element in 
omm ii««- Method, and there can be no Method with- 

tSi. "" out Order. The Principles of Order how- 
ever are very few and -simple, and the same in all 
departments of human activity. Always there is a 
place to begin, a place to end, and intermediate steps 
to be arranged. lihsA step or act which presuppose^ 
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others cannot well be taken first, and that which Ib 
necessary to the sacceeding cannot well be ortMiowm 

Eostponed to the last. The mason cannot ^^^' t^*^^ 
vy the wall until the stone, and lime, and °™*''- 
sand have been drawn and the mortar made. The 
carpenter cannot dross the timber and fit each piece 
to Its place, until the trees have been felled and the 
boards nauled to the place where they are to be used. 
80 in studies — the alphabet must be learned first, 
geometry must be learned before trigonometry, and 
grammar before rhetoric ; and he that should under- 
take the calculus before algebra, or history before he 
knew any thing of geography, would find tnat Ije had 
made a mistake in Metnod, which would render all his 
studies and his efforts nnayailing. 

762. That fault in Method which consists in invertr 
ing the true order of the steps, or successive Th, p,ai, ^r 
acts in any series of actions, has been called "^■J'"i- 
by the Greek writers a virrepav vpaTov, that is, a later- 

763. In every process there are some of the steps 
or elements whose position is fixed by the very nature 
and necessities of the case. Thus in the ^ o dc or 
erection of a house the materials must be mujT^'piW 
hauled to the spot before the walls can be 

put up. But m every process also there is a large 
number of elements or steps, the position of which is 
not so determined by the nature and necessities of the 
case as that there may not be varieties in the order ; 
and their disposal furnishes a sphere for the exercise 
of tact and genius. caxm 

764. The five great Canons of Order are : ofcSor. 
(1.) Place that first which presupposes nothing as 

having preceded it. 

(2.) Put that last which presupposes all the rest, 
and neither conduces to nor implies any thing to fol- 
low it 

(3.) Put each intermediate step a^r that which it 
presupposes, and before all those which depend upon it 
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(4.) Omit as extraneons matter -Whatever is not 
conducive to the End in view. 

(5.) If there are intermediate steps reqniring to 
occupy the same place, thej maj he arranged with 
regard to convenience or taste merely. 

765. Method can never be discnssed and treated in 
any full and satisfactorv way, except in connection 
TiM dinuuioD with a discusKon of the Means and the Mat- 
3te?*S^iiiw: ter, or at least bypreBuming that they are 
SXi ud Si already known. To teach Sie Method of 
'""^ any trade or art would be to teach the trade 
or art itself. We conld not teach the Method of ship- 
buildigg, for instance, withont teaching the whole traae 
of building ehips. !For the order in which each act 
should come, each material be used, and the way in 
which these details should be disposed of, must depend 
upon the character of the details themselves to sucn an 
extent as to involve Method and Means most inextri- 
cably in the same discussion. 

766. For this reason it will be nece^ary to limit 
Meu^ liinit. ourselves in the discussion to some special 
IS. ^" and definite sphere. This we shall b^t ac- 
complish by considering those influences which are 
external to Method itself properly considered, but 
which do nevertheless determme it, and constitate 
species and varieties in Method. 

SECTION m. 
(}f the Ideas which determme Method. 

167. I have said that Method is the result of mind 
in its application to the attainment of any End, 

768. But there may he several Ways or Methods to 
a»™i u^ the same End. If I wish to go to the neigh- 
•UH End. boring village, for instance, I may wish to 
go as quickly as possible ; in that case I should select 
my means and my method or way with reference to 
q^oicknesa of time. If the time is no object, the ease 
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yriih vbich the joomej may be accompljBhed may 
determiae me to select otter means and another route. 
Or again, if pleasure be the leadine object, I may aelect 
still different means and still a difierent route £rom 
what I Bhould if speed or ease alone were to be con- 
sulted. 

769. There are Fite Ideas which determine the 
mind in ita choice of a Method — two of them ^^9*^ ">" 
are relative — Ideas of the Understanding, as taunt). 

ihe Germans would call them ; and three are abso- 
lute — Ideas of the Heason. The two former are Plea.- 
SHBE and UttlteT'; the three latter are the Good, the 
Bbadtifcl, and the Tsue.* 

770. The two former, Pleasure and Utility, I have 
eaUed relative Ideas, because they always piBuiire,wto 
relate to the person by whom the Method is """"■ 
determined. What is pleaaant Is pleasant .not abso- 
lutely and in itself^ but only because it is found to 
afford pleasure to him who experiences it ; the same 
thing, as we often see, may be pleasant to one and un- 
pleasant to another. 

771. So of Utility. Nothing is useful in itself or 
absolutely. It is useful only to some end ; vunutiton- 
and the end by comparison with which we ^^'° 
judge a thing to be useful is also personal and of time. 
If we ask why a thing is useful, we always come ronnd 
at last as the final answer to the fact, that it conduces 
to some worldly object which we wish to have accom- 
plished. 

772. Bnt the Good, the Beautiful, and the True are 
absolute. To say that a thing is Beautiful xmooDd.ui* 
because it pleases, is merely to give our ^"iSSi; ,i!S? 
means of knowing a thiog for the reality of '"''■ 

• Tharo njay be good rettionB for nickoHing the Plautitle as anrtMiiiiia 
the ssme relation to the Tmo that the Plaasant does to tlia Baautifiil, and 
the UaaM to the Good. Bnt I hn™ chogen not to do » ; hnt rather to 
look upon the PUowble a« merely one sobordinata speciea of the Uaeful ; 
luunely, that wMoh is iigefiil for conviction and perauaflioo, Irreapecliye of 
the troth of that which thoie whom we addceu ore to be persuaded or 
aoDTfnoed to do. 
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the tlune itself. To say that &n act is good becsase it 
ia osefnl ia to change the standard tutogetber. The 
absurdity of the change is seen, when instead of speak- 
ing of moral excellence or the character of God, we 
say that it ia Usetiil instead of it is Good. 

773. The life of man is for the most part controlled 
and directed by the relative Ideas of Utility and Plea- 

Bare. Devotion to the abeolate Ideas im- 
MauKHitp^ plies something of self-forgetfiilness and 
^w lik of self-immolation that rises into heroism and 

religion. It implies an elevation and dignity 
of character ^ich is by no means every where to be 
met with. 

774. These several Ideas when developed into prao- 
ii™^i4mi tieal precepts, give rise to systems or codes 

nS^KiikS!° of action. Thus the Idea of Pleasure be- 
comes the Epicurean theory of Ethics. Fleasnre is the 
Highest Good, and Virtae is only the wise and pra- 
dent pursuit of Fleaenre. The Idea of Utility gives 
rise to the system of expediency, the Happiness of 
Han ; and each one's happiness is for himsell the High- 
est Oixid which he can propose to himself to accom- 
plish. Hence whatever is nsefnl towards the accom- 
plishment of this end ie right, and the pursuit of it is 
virtue. 

775. The Idea of the Seautiful is developed into 
DsTsioraedt what has come to be called ^srBKnaa ; and 

u^ * "" the Idea of the Good determines Ethiob, or 
the law of right action. And Logic in its comprehen- 
sive sense is determined by the Idea of Truth. .(Es- 
thetics says this must be so because it is hetmi/^vl. 
Ethics says this must be so becaase it is right, and 
Lo^c says this must be so because so it is conformed 
to Truth. 

776. These Ideas sustain towards each other a sort 
R«i«ikiB of of svb-conirary opposition, in consequence 

••cToui^ of which one may prevail and control the 
Method without influence from the others, and yet no 
Method can be formed in which all of the Ideas can 
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be combined, each in its perfection. At least, man in 
his present state has never been able thus to combine 
these ideas, and we are satisfied with an; object when 
in determining its method that idea has tiad the ascend- 
ency which in the common estimation onght to have 
the controlhng influence in such cases. Thus in an act, 
the moral character of which is strongly marked and 
of an unalterable character, as parental affection, filial 
dnty, gratitude to benefactors, fidelity to an engage- 
ment, &c., we are shocked and indignant if considera- 
tions of jEsthetice, or of expediency, are allowed to 
take precedence of that controlling influence which 
Kight and Good ought to have in such cases. In the 
fine arta, on the other hand, the artist entirely fails of 
hia object unless he subordinates all other considera- 
tions to that of the Beautiful The same holds true in 
regard to objects whose final cause is Utility. Any 
attempt or pretence of motives of conscience in matters 
which are indifierent in themselvee, as in the cot of a 
coat, the color of a hat, the shape of a house, &c., &e., 
is but ridiculous fanaticism ; just as any attempt at the 
display of ornament in cases where utility alone is 
sought for is an offence against good taste, which im- 
plies, either a want of cnltore or a want of sensibility. 
The man who shonld attempt the ornaments and plea- 
santries of poetry in a mathematical demonstration, 
would be considered hopelessly bad in respect both to 
taste and good sense. 

117. Still however the Ideas of the Beaatifnl and 
&e Usefal are so related, that we seldom TbeBnniinii 
pursue the one without some regard to the f^ bS? ^ 
other. Seldom do we so far abandon our- '™°''- 
selves to the luxurious emotions of delight, awakened 
by the Beautiful either in nature or in art, but that 
considerations of economy and utility come in for some 
share in the control of our actions. Nor is it often 
that the iron rule of necessity so far breaks down the 
spirit or paralyzes the wings of thQ &ncy, that we are 
content with fulfilling the conditions and requirements 
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of Dtility alone. The commotiest tool of the mechanic, 
the utensils of the honsekeeper, and even the imple- 
ments of the boy who cleans the stables, are all fash- 
ioned and finished with some regard to beanty of 
shape — some regard to good looks — some consiaera- 
tioDS of taste. 

778. In most of the transactions of life the desire 
Tha derin oT to Combine as much of nsefulness and of 
^bm!S"S beauty as practicable, is a leading and con- 
•4. " "" " trolling motiTe. In building a dwelling- 
hoase, or a chm-ch, for instance, utility is Hie first 
object. Bnt we often sacriflce something, and some- 
times much of utility, for the sake of realizing some 
conception of beanty which has entered into onr plans. 
And always do we superadd mach to what utility- 
alone would require, for the sake of making our stmo- 
tnre pleasing to the taste. The same remark holds 
equally true in regard to articles of dress, of furniture, 
equipage, and whatever circumetances we may choose 
to surround ourselves with. And rarely do we become 
so hurried with business, so engrossed with care, so 
iaded with over exertion, or broken with affliction and 
disappointment, that we become entirely indifferent to 
the appearance of things about ns. 



Of the MaUer of Logical Methiode. 

119. The second element to be considered as that 
HUNt M da- which determines Method, is the Matter on 
*S * '" which effort or labor ia to be bestowed. 
This must precede a consideration of the Means, be- 
cause different matter will require different means. 
The " tools" (which are but the Means of the artisan) 
of a shoemaker, a hatter, and a stonemason, for in- 
stance, are as unlike as the material upon which they 
are to work, and th^ Means themselves must be deter- 
mined by the Matter. 
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780. For this reason we will hereafter confine 
ourselves to the conBideration of those Methods which 
concern the discovery, proof, and communi- Li,„iu,io„ ^ 
cation of knowledge. *• euiweci. 

781. We have already reviewed the Matter of Logic 
80 far as the investigatioa of the FormnlsB can conu 
mand.* But its relation to Method requires a recon- 
sideration of it from another point of view, and with 
reference to another end to be accomplished, 

782. "When a Jndgment aifirms ot its Subject only 
a property which was necessarily implied in the con- 
ception of *he Snbject itself, the Judgment 

is called an AncdJytieal Judgment. But if amSeticJuS- 
it adds to or affirms of the Subject a pro- 
perty which was not necessarily implied in the con- 
ception of the Subject, the Jndgment is called SyjUhe- 
iAcal. Thus, " Every triangle has three sides," is an 
Analytic Judgment, we cannot conceive of a triangle 
without three sides. Nor can we form a conception 
of a triangle at all without tbinkieg of ite three-aided- 
tiesB. Hence Analytical Judgments, while AEaiiiiai 
they serve to amplify our knowledge and put ilJ!j^°SS^ 
our conceptions into Judgments for dediic- ^•'^^^f- 
tive purposes, do not increase our knowledge at all. 
But the Proposition, "The angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles," is a Synthetic Judgment. 
For although this is a necessary truth, yet the property 
affirmed in the Predicate is not a part of the matter of 
the conception of a triangle, as is obvious from the 
&ct that we may know what a triangle is without 
knowing this property of triangles. Hence a Synthetio 
Judgment always adds to the stock of our knowledge. 

783. An Analytic Judgment affirms of a Subject 
only what was necessarily implied in the conception 
of the Subject. But it is one thing to be M,ue(ofii» 
implied in the conception of a Subject, and SS«r'"^Sj 
uiother to be implied in the existence or ^^^ "' ""^ 

• Cbxf. L ofPvb L 
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reality of tke Subject ; thoB, to take the ezample joBt 
^ven, " three-tidedneaa" ia uecessarilj implied in the 
conception of a triaoG^le. Bat " the eguaUty t^ itg 
anglea to tvso right angles" though neceBsarily implied 
in the nature and reality of the triangle, is not, as we 
hare seen, necessarily implied in the conception of it. 
A triangle however could no more be a reality, that ia 
a triangle, without the equality of its angles to two 
right angles, than without its three-sidedness. 

784. Now the Matter of all Judgments, whether 
Synthetic or Analytic, which affirm of any Subject 

NeewuT **"'y what is necessary to its reality as an 
Mww. individual in any particular genus, is called 

Necessary Matter. Or in other words, all Judgments 
based upon the principle of contradiction are in Ifeoea- 

BffiKtoruo ^^ Maiter. Hence, if we deny the Predi- 
"•'"■=*"• cate we necessarily exclude the Subject, not 
from reality, but irom the geous which the Subject 
denotes. Thos if I predicate of a circle that its radii 
ar4 not all equal to each other, it may be a figure and 
a curve, but it is not a circle.* 

* Tbsre is no simple term tL&t taa,y not be afflimBd u & Predicate of 
eomethuig either real^ poaubls, or iiopOMible in tike alwb^ct ; thon^ not 
■Iwftyi in tha concrete (Part. I. 279, 280). Thns we may not always be able 
to pr^i^cata ^^ leoiJdag " in the concrete oS any LndlTidnal^ but in Uw abstract 
we may always preiUcale it not only t£ man bnt alio of other beings, aa a 
proper^ wliiiJi we conceive aa belonging to them in poac if not » oik — ir 
irrt\(xtui- if not ir Iripyna. Hence when the Predicate is a simple Icnn, 
die Principle of contiadiction can only eiclnde the satiject qxiken of Iiom 
the genns denoted by the name given to it, and tued as a snbject in the 
Proposition. Aa when ve aajr, ^^ tiiia circle boti nneqoal radii,^ the Prin- 
ciple of contradiction, if applied, wonid exclude the figure spoken of from 
the genoB " circle," Qioogh it mi^t leave it in eome other germs of reaU- 

Bnt we aoioetimes have a complex Predicate, which, by tha Principle of 
coDtiadictioD, would exclude the Sulgecl uot only from reality bnt frran 
pOBBtbility also. Thus if one sliould say, " this figure is a two-sided tri- 
angle," — " two-sidednesB " and ^^ triangulaiily " cannot be combined as 
predicates of the same subject. Hence their combination prodocee a com- 
plex term, which can be affirmed of nothing, whether real or possible, and 
the Proposidon affirms no judgment. It is mere non-sense. It ynH be 
fbuDd that thenomberof such tfaat one meets with in his Intunoorse with 
human mind^ whether orally or in books, is vaitiy gnatar than he wonld 
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785. It ie manifeBt, however, that Judgments in 
Kecessary Matter may affirm of a Subject something 
more than the KsBentia of ita conception. j,dimeiit.in 
Most of the propertieB of the ligares with !S°^^J££ 
which Geometry is concemed, are propei^ SSfSJflSIJ 
ties conjoined in some snch way with the "*■ 
Essentia of their several genera, and yet they are not 
Essentia, for they are not known as soon as the con- 
ception of the class is form^. One knows what a circle 
or an ellipse ie, for instance (bo that he conld never be 
mistaken in deciding with regard to any fignre, whe- 
ther it is a circle, or an ellipse, or not), long oefore he 
knows all the properties wlucb are implied in the very 
nature of those curves. 

786. But if we pass from the consideration of such 
matter to the consideration of the realities 

of being, we find there that any object of ba-emn^M 
thought has properties which not only are " uS""™- 
not containea in its class-conception (as the ""'"'"™- 
Essentia of. the proximate genus has with propriety 
been called), but which do not appear to us to be in 
any way necessarily connected with the matter of that 
conception. Such in fact are most of the properties 
of the objects of the natural world ; they con- coBiio^em 
stitute what is called Contingerit Maiier — for "'"*'■ 
it seems to be contingent or dependent upon the wiU 
of the Creator, whether they should have such proper- 
ties or not.* . 

' Sectlttij MattH U that nhidi U aSmied cr denied on the PiiiHnide 
of Identity or Contritdictian. 

Bnt there u a olus oT philoiophen who either ignore or ienj the dif- 
Terance between Neceaauj and Contingent Matter. Among those is Miu. 
in hia Logic. Prof, Whewell has sfBnned the distinotion on two gronnds ! 

(1.) That NeoBssarj Jndgmenta aiHrm what hae never been a matter 
of experiBQca, aa when we ta.j, " Two Biaight linei can never jnoloee ■ 

To this Mr. MQI Teplise, that what ve oan amstmot m tite imagmatiom 
is as much a matter of expsrleace na that which va may have seen in the 
reality of being. We can imagiae two straight IIdba iniinitely extended, 
and vet not iDcJoaJng a space. 

(3.) Prof, Wbewell nid also that the Jodgmenta whieli we oall S«ot»- 
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787. Now all Jndgmente, whether analjiacal or 
jndfusDHu Bynthetdc, in Neceeeary Matter are called 
wm^ln. tfadgments a jpriori : that is, Jadgmenta 
which are affirmed from a consideration of what was 
contained or necessarilj implied in the very conception 

„jp„„^ in of tlia olyect. Bat all Judgments in Ccai- 
^"V^uSi- tingent Matter are called Judgments apog- 
"^ tenori : that is, Judgments which are and 

can be known to be trne only posterior to and after an 
acqaaintance with the Subject aa existing among the 
realities of being. 

788. Necessary Matter, therefore, consists of the 
conceptions of realities of truth : and Contingent Mat- 

HdHBUTuid t®"") '^ what is added thereto to constitute 
S^tHhe'™ them reaUties of being. Thus, suppose I 
""*"*"""• form a conception of a point in space — as a 
point it has no extension. It is a reality of truth but 
not of being. I conceive that point to Inove directly 
towards another point in space — the path which the 
point is thus conceived to describe, I cal^ a straight 

taxy, differ irom Che CoaUnKBnt in that we caanot STsn imagine or con- 
oeiTe of an aiception to the Hecewaiy, whereas aJl Contingent Propomtioas 
actoally have exoeptiona. 

But Mr. Mill inilies, that this TKtlier provee the limited oapac)^ of one 
powers than aoj thing else. Mooj Ihlnga hava now became tma which 
not long ago were not and could not have been conceived aa true or pos- 

Witbout dedding qion the meiita of this cottroieiBf thus waged, I will 
add for the consideratiou of thoH who think willi Mr. Mill, that all men 
perodve a differenoe In the kind of cei-tuat3r whioh thej feel in the trath, 
that " ererj triangla has three mdea ; " and tl>o«e Contingent Piopodtions 
trtuch we are continDallj oSbring. Thne 1 say, " The roee is red — tha 
af^le is nnripe — &m horse is giaj — that man iioB ten Gngen," — ereiy body 
sees that the one maj have tea fingers and yet he a man, that a horse naaj 
oease to bo gray withoot oeaang to be a horse, that an appk may be on- 
ripe, or a rase yellow. Bat if the (ao called) triangle has not three ddes, 
it IB aHiealled, it is oo triangle, and the Proposition cannot be tnie. Change 
tiiB qnali^ of the Copula eod yon destroy the Lo^col Essentia of the Snb- 
i__. T>_^ ijj jjjg oflier eiamplea given, this change in the qnali^ of the 



CopnU may be made withont chonnng the Essentia of the Sabject at all, 
and thus oansing it to oease to be <f the ^eciee to which by its name ws 
bad referred it. No om, I Euppose, will deny the difference thus pointed 



out between those ti _ 

the Speoiea, the on* Noceuaiy and flte olhei Contingent Judgments. 
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Une — the line also is only a reality of troth. I aappoee 
the point to move again towards another point not in 
that straight line. It generates another straight line. 
I conceive it to move again directly to the point from 
which it started. It has now generated a third line in 
sQch a relation to the other two as that it joins them, and 
they then make a triangle. The triangle is a reality of 
truth ; and I conceive of it, that ia, have a conception 
of it, as a iignre with three straight sides, inclnding 
three angles. These two properties are the matter of 
my class-conception. From this I deduce ^ ^^^1 it- 
a priori the further property, that the sum ^,"'"S«^ 
of its angles are just half as much as the "'"'™- 
sum of all the angles that can be formed around any one 
point in space ; and that if I know the size of any one 
of its angles and the two adjacent sides, or if I know 
tiie length of one side and the size of the two adjacent 
angles,! can determine the size of the other angles 
and the length ^f the other sides. In the same way, I 
may construct in my mind a rectangle, a circle, an 
ellipse, &c., and of each I can ascertain aprioHy many 
properties which did not enter into the class-conception 
of those figures. 

789. But if I take up my crayon, before a black- 
board, and make a dot, calling tliat a point, 
and make a mark as straight as I can, call- liw^wpma 
ing that a line, &c., these figures on the 
board are not the realities of being of which I had 
formed the conception, and of which I had demon- 
strated, or of whicn I could demonstrate those propo- 
sitions. These marks may r^resent, but they a/re not 
the point, the line, the triangle, &c. I can 
predicate much of those marks that could miMiS" 3 
not be predicated of the realities of being ihm^SScS 
which they represent. Thus the mark has "" 
breadth, tne bne none — the mark has color, and is 
upon a ground of a different color — a white mark on a 
blackboard, for instance ; the line has no such pro- 
perties. These realitiea of truth, the point, the line, &c., 
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have beeD done or made iato facte — realitleB of being in 
the outer world. Thej bave been clothed upon with 
visible forma, baving properties of their own in addition 
to those contained in their clasB-conception. How all 

these properties are Contingent Matter. It 
In cm.iu.Jmi depends upon my will whether 1 will givo 

to my conception of a triangle an outward 
expression on the blackboard or not ; and whether that 
expression shall be with a white mark or a mark of 
another color ; whether the mark shall be small and 
smooth, or broad, rongh, and irregular, &c. 

790. Let ns pass to another clase of objects. Snp- 
cnaiiH. pose the Divine Mind to have constructed a 
conception or an idea of the various classes of beines 
included in the Creation. As existent substantial reaJu 
ties each individual must consist of Matter, extended 
so as to fill limite in space and to be impenetrable; 
be composed of particles, every one of which should 
have an attraction for every other partite, and this sub- 
stantial matter must be without life or capacity of 
originating motion or of acting, except as it was acted 
upon by a spirit either within or from without each 
i lividual object. 

791. Now, here we have the class-conception of the 
objects which have a material existence. From this we 

Amoriiofef can deduce a priori many of the iunda- 
j^jSST "S niental principles of the Natural Sciences. 
Muior. From extension must follow the divisibility 

of all material objecto ; from attraction must follow 
density and the pnenomena of gravitation ; from in- 
ertia the three laws of motion may be deduced, and 
so on. We should, however, know nothing of the 
phenomena of light, of color, of electricity, of sound, 
of chemical combination, &c., from these mere class- 
conceptions. 

792. But let this Divine Conception pass into 
ciHiUDiBirt reality of existence — be done into a fact, 

1^' i^™A and each piece of matter necessarily takes 
Bft»iu. " upon itself, or rather its Creator puts upon 
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it properties and relations not implied in the class- 
conception or resulting therefrom ; but which are, 
however, necessary to the reality of each individual 
object among the iacts of existence. The specific color 
and shape ot each piece of mattor, for instance, though 
it must have some color and shape, were to be detci> 
mined by the will of the Creator, and not necessarilv 
implied in the conception or the resolution to give it 
reality of being. Those properties of the outward form 
of the conception — its material body — are comiBiMiMu. 
like the diagrams by which we represent <"'»**"'"■»■ 
our conceptions of a triangle, a pyramid, &c., matters 
of choice and chosen by ourselves, and can never be 
known by any other mind until he has learned them 
either by revelation — that is, verbal communication 
from ourselves, or by an inspection and study of the 
diagram which we have drawn, 

7d3. From the foregoing considerations of the Mat- 
ter of Judgments, we may divide the Pro- AMwriurfi- 
perties of Objects again with reference to SS.. "^ 
Method on another principle and into other classes. 

794. Thus all of those Properties which are in- 
cluded in the class-conception may be called uu^u p^ 
Material Properties ; as three-anfftedneaa and i>«"*™- 
three-gidedness of a triangle, extension and i/ner6ia in 
matter, &c. Then all of those Properties which are 
necessmily implied in, and dedncible a priori fioia. 
these Material Properties may be called the Implied 
Properties, as the equality of me angles of a i^piija ^^ 
triangle to two right angles, divislbiuty from •"'^■ 

the extension of matter, and the laws of motion from 
its inertia. 

795. Those properties of bodies which serve to 
make the species 9 objects in the reality of pn,|»ttiei or 
being, such as two^ootednees of man, canine ^ni"^ ££ 
teeth or the camivora, ■web-footedkess of ■»"^- 
aquatic birds, unsu^^K/rtedneae of falling bodies, Ac, 
may indeed be assumed as Material Properties in our 
conception of the class, and as such we may reason 
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from them a miori to other implied properties, just 
as from the thsve-angled/nega of a triangle in Mathe- - 
msticB. 

796. But for the most part, and always for all the 
pnrpoBCB of science, these properties are learned apo»- 

^^ . teriori, trom actual observation of the indi- 
dimure of ■ viduals exietinfir in the reality of beine. 
cMaa oi these properties, however, is con- 
nected with and ie suggestive of a Final Cause, for 
which it was bestowed upon individnals of that class ; 
the two-footedness of man was designed as a means to 
the upright position in which he walks ; and so through- 
out the material world we connect those properties 
which are differentia of species with something m the 
habits or modes of the individuals of the species, as 
tao^ootedneas with erectness of stature — canine teeth 
with camivorousnesB, &c. 

797. Now in reference to this fact we may call the 
cidi Fontud former Propertiee which are indicative of 

I'™"'''"' the Final Cause the Fortnal Properties ; 
and those which are thus connected with them and 

Hodd Pro- iinplied in their reality, we may call the 
■*'""■ Modal Properties. And all those Proper- 

ties which are susceptible of more and less, as »ise, 

vuw.1. Pro- tem^>er(awe,denaiiy, might, &c., we may 
t™""- call varialie Properties. 

798. It will be observed that Material and Formal 
MB«f»i md are not coordinate terms, but only terms 

onunue'uiw! denoting alternate conceptions. Material 
and Implied are the coordinates in a priori Matter. 
Formal and Modal are the coordinates in a posieriori 
AcseUnuiud Matter. Then besides these we nave the 
J^i°„u/C'- Accidental and Variable Properties. These, 
STuitei °*^ however, may become either Material or 
**™'- Formal. But when they do become so they 

cease so far forth as they are Material or Formal to be 
accidental to the indiyidoals into whose class-concep- 
tion they have thus entered. Thus, the " unsupporc- 
edness" of bodies which &11 is but an acciaental 
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property of those bodies as masses of matter, fint 
we assaine it ae a Formal Property with reference to 
the Modal Property denoted by the word "fallvng ; " 
when we say that " all bodies which are unsupported, 
fall to the ground." So too " right-angledneae is but 
accidental to " triangle ', " but when we take it into 
our clasB-coDception we have " right-angled triangles," 
and then it becomes Material. 

799. Now as the Matter of all a priori Judgments 
is necessary Matter, if the Jndgment he af- 
firmative, its contrary or contradictory is di«or,ofj^ 
called an abxwrdiiy. It is not merely an ii^^m'iiuJ^ 
error. Of this kind are all mathematical 

and all analytic Judgments. If the Judgments be 
negative, the affirmative would give a nihU pwrmni— 
that is, an impossibility ; as that two and two make 
five, two straight lines may inclose a space, an effect 
without a canse. 

800. In Necessary Matter if the subaltern is true, 
its universal must be true also. That is, -,^1^ 

If I is true A must be true also. ^^ *^ 

K O is true E must be true also. nea^ lu- 

And all contraries are virtually contradie- *"' 
tories, and only one of the sub-contraries I and O can 
be true. 

801. Contingent Matter is also divided into Natural 
and Moral. 

Although the order of Nature seems to be per- 
fectly stable and uniform, we conceive this order as 
having been established by an Intelligent hdowiwii. 
Author as the choice of JBUs will. In many »,aiJ°"IJ°^* 
respects we can conceive of it being differ- """^ 
ent Irom what it is, and for the most part we know 
nothing of its facts, principles, or laws until we have 
observed and studied them from actual facts and oo- 
carrences. Hence clearly the knowledge of Nature is 
a posteriori, and the Matter itself is contingent. 

802. But 80 great is the oniformiiy and constancy 
of its operations and proceesee, that we consider its 
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IswB 88 almost as certain as the dedactionB of matbe- 
nftiai c« matics tbemBeWes. Bat the certaint; is not 
'*'^- qnite 80 great (since there alwajs may be 

exceptioDB), and it ib different in kind. Hence we call 
it B>phyHcal certainty- And the contradictory of any 
proposition enunciating a physical tmth or certainty 
wonld not be an absnrdity, bnt simply a falsehood or 
error. 

803. Bat in the actions of man there is no snch 
aniformity as we find in Natnre. His moral freedom 
ibiniituttr. places hiB acts at the disposal of Me will, 
tather than of any law which operates imiformly in all 
similar cases. 

804. Hence in the actions of man there is not a 
necessity of any kind, in the proper sense of the word. 
Since, however, the will of man is influenced in some 
measure by motives external to itself, any strong com- 
um^ninj- oination of motives will usually induce a 
SZ Htixmia. particnlar kind of action ; and hence this 
class of actions are said to constitute a sort of moral 
necessity. The objects in Nature are not conceived as 
having any liberty to choose what they will do, or any 
power to act except as they are acted upon, — Hence 
the physical necessity. On the other hand, man is 
conceived as having the power to choose what he will 
do, to act in accorc^nce with external forces or against 
diem ; and hence hia acts are not under the same law 
aa that which determines the motions, the facts, and 
events in Nature. 

805. Still, however, there is some uniformity in the 
acta of men under similar circumstances ; and heuce a 
knowledge of the circumstances always gives a strong 
umi csrtaiD- j^obob0.i^ as to the course one will pursue. 
"■ This, when it exists in but a low degree, 
is called merely probability. But when the proba- 
bility becomes very great, it is called a moral oer- 

806. The same principles are also extended to the 
eventa of Providence ; that is, future events which ar^ 
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BOt, 80 fitr as we know, under the control of any phy- 
sical laws and caoBCB, bnt which are anp- „,^ c,,. 
posed to depend npon the overmling Provi- E^''?rti'^iiS 
aeneeofG<Kl. What the probability lacks •«i™«- 
of certainty in the two cases, however, depends upon 
two entirely different grounds. In the case of man it 
depends upon the fact that he does not always act 
consistently with himself, or as he ought. Bnt in the 
case of the acts which are conceired as depending upon 
the will of Ood, the uncertaiDty in onr minds arises 
solely &om our not understanding His wa^, and the 
laws and principles npon which He acts in His govem- 
ment of the world. 

807. There are some cases, however, in which even 
man may acquire such a character, as that ciTcatmnBast 
we feel a certainty as great, though different foS^»S3 
in kind, as though it were absolute with c*"*"". 
reg ard to the course he will pursue. We know that 
Washington will be patriotic, Ney will be brave, 
Howanfbenevolent, and that St. Paul will hesitate in 
view of no peril to biinBelf in doing what he regards 
as the will of God, 

808. So too in forecasting the conduct of masses 
of men, we can calculate with almost a phy- ctruinti in 
eical certainty — almost as surely as the mo- SSSm" "Sf 
tions of the heavenly bodies. Maeses can "•"<*•»'>- 
never differ from one another bo mncb as one indi- 
vidual may differ from another. Nay, when masses 
become quite large, the Political Economist and the 
Statesman can, from knowledge of the circumstances, 
determine beforehand ia general terms what course 
men will pursue, and what result they will arrive at, 
almost as certainly as the astronomer can determine 
the return of a comet 

809. The Matter which thus determines Logical 
Methods admits of being resolved into several ele- 
ments, to which we will refer for a moment, in order 
to get a little more distinct conception of them. 

810. Every object of thought, regarded merely as 
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aD object ftbont which onr thoughts are occupied, 
and over the existence of which in the past and in tlie 
psou. present we have no control, may be regarded 

as a FACT. Thus, what one has been, said, or done, 
aad even the intention of that which was intended but 
left undone ; whatever exists or has existed, whether 
in the mind alone or embodied in some external form, 
is &f(Klt. 

811. The word ^'•fact " is from faerio, to do, and is 
nsed with reference to something done, or something 
which has been bronght into the reality of exist- 
ence. 

812. We distinguish a fact from an event by apply- 
btw*. ing the word "faet''' to that which remains 
as the result of the mafemg. But by an " event," on 
the other hand, we mean the happening or occurring 
itself, even if it leaves no fact, or jad/wm, thing done, 
behind. But an " event " is the mere happening, it is 
a mere phenomenon ; it appears in time, is instanta- 
EnDupwin- neouB, and then ceases. Hence the same 
uFuu. thing may be r^arded as both a fact and 
an event ; the birth of Napoleon, for instance, was 
both an event and a feet. As an event, it happened 
or occurred on a certain day, at a certain hour and 
moment — was real as an event then "and then only. 
But as a iact, a thins done— a thing that is remem- 
bered, enters into and forms a part of history, it is as 
real now as it ever was, and must remain so forever. 

813. Again, we distinguish " facts " from mere 
F«4> dwin- realities of truth, A point, a line, a triangle, 

SSfSpiioBi™" would hardly be called facts ; they are rather 
realities of truth than of being, of which the mind forms 
conceptions by means of its own activity. The dot, 
the mark, &c., are not points and lines, they only re- 
present them. 

814. We also distinguiBh ^^faeta " from Ideas. We 
Ficn diiun- could hardly speak of time, of space, of 

flwi. cause, of substance, of truth, as fecte. We 

do not conceive of them as made, bat rather as neces- 
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Baiy and eterDal realitiea anterior to any act of creation, 
any act of making or conceiving them. 

815. We distingoish " iacts " from " fancies " or 
" phantaems " also. The facts are sapposed . 
to have an objective reality of being. The ^^i aSi 
phantasm or fancy has none. It is a mere """ 
combination of properties in the mind, to form that 
which is the representation of nothing that exists or is 
enpposed to exist. 

816. Any &cts which attend upon or surronnd 
another fact aa their principal are called circmMtaww, 

817. Facte, as they first become objecte of thought, 
are complex wholes. We do not perceive y,cu u &>i 
color, size, shape, density, &c., each sepa- ""'''"■ 
rately and one after the other ; and then combine them 
by any conscious or voluntary operation into the per- 
ception of an object. But we perceive the object as 
a whole, and then by an act of reflection we consider 
these propertieB separately. 

818. The process by which we resolve the per- 
ceived whole into its parts is called Analt- Auijd.. 
SIS ; and the act of considering one of the parts alone, 
and by itself is called AhetraoUon; and the Aimnciiciii. 
name by which the part is thns designated is called an 
abstimct term. 

819. Analysis has difierent methods in different 
kinds of matter ; thus the chemist has one j^^n^t un^ 
kind of Analysis, the mathematician another, '^*'^"»" 
and the metaphysician another.* 

* " St. Johk Damaschke siTa there are three kinds of AnaJjeia ; the 
jfrW reaolves componDdg into their simple element! ; the ttmnd reeolvee the 
tfS\oaffra into ita HerarHj parte ; and the third or methematacalf coTuiat« ia 
mdmitdng ^e coirectneBB c^ a certun principle in order to anire at the 
knowledge of an important tnUh.' — Blakky'b HUl. of rat, PhUoto^, vol. L 
11.274. 

PuTOB, a mathematloian of Akxaodiis, A. D. 400, and anthor of 
" Mathematical CollectiuiB,'' Bays in the preuce to Ma eeveotfa book : — 
"Aaalsiit iflthe conne whioh Mttiiw oat &om the thing sought, and which 
Ue: the nuoiMDt i< tak«u for granted, oandnots bj a serMS of oonsequencei 
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820. Lo^cal Analysis, of wliich alone we are now 

LtumiAmiTOi. Speaking, consiste in resolving the concep- 
tion of any object of thought into those elementary 
parts whict go to make uji the adequate conception 
of that object. The Analysis is cailea pradmate when 
pniinuta An- ^^ parts, any or all of them, admit of further 
•bill* Pint. anaiyBis. ThuB the Analysis of the concep- 
tion of any object into substance, attributes, and modes 
is proximate. For the attributes and modes admit of 
farther analysis. But when the Analysis can go no 
further, because there is no part that admits of farther 
Lui <» CM- analysis, it is called the last analysis, and 
■uie Asairui. tijQ parte given oat by it are called nltimate 
parte. Thus, I analyze my conception of a piece of 
gold before me into the substtmce, which I will call 
gold ; the pr^erties, which I will call extension, yel- 
low, dnctile, lEC. ; and into the ■modes, aaj>olish4d, coin, 
OTTunnent, utensil, &c., &c. 

821. By a process which is the reverse of Analysis, 
Bniiiieiu. called Syuthesis, we put together these ulti- 
mate elements to construct the complex whole. Thus, 
as by analysis the chemist reduces water to oxygen 
and hydrogen, so by synthesis he puts these elements 
together and combines them into water again. 

822. So also in Logical Synthesis we put together 
in the unity of conscionsness the elements of which a 

Briitbeiii of conception is composed, and form the cou- 
coacepifeHu. ceptiou. It is by this process of analysis 
and synthesis that a conception passes from one mind, 
to another. Again, with the substance for subject and 
any one of the properties or modes for a predicate, we 

bi something nlreadj fcnown, or placed among the namber of prindplea ad- 
mitted to be true. By this method, therefbie, we aaoend bma a trutli or 
a propoMlian to ita antecedeuta j aad we call it Analjiia or raolotioa, M If* 
indicating bd inverted solatiou. In SgnlktA, on the contrair, we wt Out 
from tlie propontion, wMcb ia the lut in the AnalTfis." In Uie metliod of 
AjDBljsia, " If the result is true the propoatioQ wluch we aseiuned at the 
OQtset is true also, and the direct demonitratioii is obtained [synthetloallj] 
by stating in an inveiw aider the dififersnt parts of the Aia^fiit, If flu 
nltimate oanaeqnBnoe ii £>iae tha fmpoaStm was false also." 
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unite thetn into a jadgment ; theee judgments we com- 
bine into a BjllogiBm, &c. And a Bet of judgments 
combined into a wnole by means of the unity of their 
several subjects is called a " System.''^ The snMo. 

word is Irom a root of similar import as " ^ntAeais." 

828. Now when the evidence or grounds upon 
which any system is based is such as to leave no doubt 
of its truth, as in mathematics, we call it a truth or the 
truth. But if its truth be still doubtful, and tm-h. 

received by those who accept it, ou grounds which are 
not satistactory, or not generally acknowledged ae such, 
we call it an Opinion. Truth is supposed to oviniiH. 

rest upon grounds which are entirely independent of 
choice, passion, prejudice, or any wisnea or feelings of 
a personal character. Opinion, on the other hand, is 
always supposed to be indebted for its reception in 
some measure to the good will or wishes of those 
who hold it ; that is, they hold it from choice in part 
at least, and not altogether from tlie imbiassed convic- 
tions of their own ju%meuts, or the necessary laws of 
belief. 

824. When any system of judgments, or a judg- 
ment singly is regarded as explaining a fact or a series 
of them, it is called a TjWry. Thus we have hmoit. 

the facts of bodies falling to the earth ; and we have 
the theory of gravity — ^namely, that the Earth ait^acta 
them. But me agency or efficacy here attributed to 
file Earth is a mere theory. It may be consistent with 
tJie facte. Bnt it is after all a theory, and a theory 
only. We have theories of light, theories of electri- 
city, &c. \ that is, some explanation of the &cts, which 
eoes beyond the facts themselves, and serves to give 
uiem a scienti&c unity and completeness ; and it ia 
sometimes tiie case that the &ct8 remaining precisely 
the same, two or more theories will each of ^ .^ 
them explain the facts so far as they are at mi ai tha 
present Known as well as the other. This I ""^ 
believe to be the case with regard to the two theories 
pf light — the emanation and the imdalation theories : 
■ 10 
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and the two theories of electricity — the theory of a sin- 
gle fluid and the theory of two fluids. 

825. When before we have facts enough to form a 
theory, we gness at what the true theoiy or ezplaus- 
coajnam. tioQ of the fticts will be-^thJB guess is called 



826. From the foregoing definition it is evident 
Auinb pn- that the collection and analysis of the facts 

^ e. Bnoa,- ^j^gj. always precede in the order of a cor- 
rect method, the synthesis or putting them together 
into a system, or combining them for the construction 
of a theory or an argumenL 

827. But as the accumulation and careful analysis 
of &cts is Blow, men often desire to construct a 
theory or system before this preparatory work has 
urpothnH. been done. In this case they are often eom- 

Eetled to guess at what the fact would be if it were 
nown. Such a gueas is called a Hypothesis, or some- 
thing placed under to support our theory or system. 

Our subject will henceforth divide itself into the 
DiiuiooofUB foil' chief parts— (1) Methods of Investiga- 
«iB«^ tion ; (2) Methods of Proof; (3) Methods of 

Disproof or Refutation ; and (4) Methods of Instruction. 

828. These subdivisions of the present part of our 
Thew Piru ™- Treatise are rather alternate than coordinate 
tbu *^6riS parte. There is no invostigation that does 

not carry with it some conviction of the cer- 
tainty of its result ; that is, some kind and amount <rf 
proof. So, too, there is no method of proof that is not 
in some measure an investigation into the truth of what 
it undertakes to prove. Disproof is of course a method 
of proof. And Instruction, or the construction of the 
things known into systems and sciences, implies some- 
thing of investigation and proof. 

Still, however, a division seems to be desirable ; 
and ^, shall refer the various methods and topics to one 
priBoipio of o"^ another of the four class terms, accord- 
ckufiuiuo. ing ag that which I have announced as the 
leading subject in each, is or is not the prominent trait 
in the Method to be discussed. 
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CECAPTER n. 

UBTHODB or IKTESTIOATION. 



Of Investigation. 

829, I remarked in Part I. [451]; that where the 
Qnestion is concemmg the Copula, it is to be atiBwereii 
by some one of the Formulse. The Formnla, however, 

{resupposea all the Terms &b given. In the case of 
mmediate Inference, as well ae in all Intuitive Judg- 
ments, there ie no Term needed except those which 
appear in the Judgment or Conclnsion itself, ti^m^tt &, 
But we may often have a Jndement to be ^"^^ ^'™"- 
proved, with no Exposita firom ^ich it can be deduced 
by Immediate Inference, aud no Middle Term given 
by meaoB of which it can be proved as a Deductive 
Judgment. Hence we may have occasion to find a 
Middle Term. And in all cases where the Question 
is concerning the Major Term that Term is still to be 
found. 

830. The finding of these Terms is what we call 
Investigation.* Whether the Term to be sought be to 

* The nilyect vbich we treat in this Chapter is to a oounderoMe ei' 
tent the ume ■« that which Aristotle and the ondenta generally treated 
Bsder the bead of " Tbpta ' or " Loa ;' far the nawiii, aa Mansel ob- 
■ervea, that " it Is die place in which ws look for Middle Terms.'' lostead 
<k lieplace vAan us mas ^"^ them, I have made it a Treatise on tie MiOndt 

Of mese lad the Sohoolmsii made two olasses: "Ifaxma" — Aat i^ 
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be nsed as Middle Term or not, it mnat be foand as a 
iBijjrtjpti™ Predicatetotheanbjectofourinqniry. In the 
rrtHaitt. Methods of Investigation, therefore, we are 
seeking some term which we may predicate of a given 
snbject ; and if we wish to use it ae a Middle Term to 
eBtabliBn a Ck>pnla, it must be euch an one as can be 
used as subject to that Term which we wish to affirm 
as Predicate of it as Major Term. Thus, if we wish to 
prove that S is F, we must lind a Term as M, which 
we can predicate of S (8 is M), and of which we can 
predicate P, as M is P, and we then can affirm our 
conclusion S is P in the First Figure. 

S31. The point then in which all the Methods ot 
prtniMmmon Investigation unite is this: that they are 
Suveiiwum. Methods of finding what may be predicated 
of any given subject. 

832. Methods of Investigation, therefore, always 
presuppose the subject to be given ; that is, we most 
BuUieutilEa have something to investigate ; and we may 
00J7. "**" have it given by its sphere only, or by the 
matt«r of its class-conception determining its spnere. 
Thus I may remember that something occurred with- 
out remembering what it was [52, 55]. I may know 
that there is something in a given room or place with- 
out knowing what it is ; that is, I have the sphere of 
the conception only. 

833. In this case the first thing is to learn what the 
subject is. This we do by acquiring the matter of its 
iiHfinttiusf class-conception. Imay test it by my own 

ttg "diS?™ senses — see it, touch it, taste it, smell it, 
oapiion. handle it, Ac, in which case I form the con- 

ception directly from the object itself. This Method is 
- "■ . called Observation. Or I may ask some one 



HaximB ; D%ffert>4ia Jfanmane*.'' The former, as the word denotes, nos 
Haiims ; that is, the highest generaliialion of trath (Maxima General — 
to be used as M^or Premises in Piooesaei i£ DednctioDS. As snch, mij 
of oooisa coDtaiued the Middle Term, and famished Ihtu the means of 
praring the Copula of the desired CoDoln^ou. The Dtffimaiit Maxinanm 
oonsisted of one or more words eqiraidveofthe point in which onoUuim 
diSbred &om another. 
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else te^ the subject ia, and receive &om Mm either its 
name or a deecriptioa of it. In either cose I form the 
oonception from the observatioii of others — that ia, from 
tiioir TeaHmonj/ f in ^rhich they commimicate sr Tmimaiv. 
to me what they have obserrea. This ia the Method of 
TeeUmony ; and the only difference between aa an- 
swer giving a name to the Babiect and a deecription is, 
that the former implies what is expressly stated in the 
latter. 

884. At the first observation we cannot determine 
whether the observed property be any thing ^^Bai«.af 
more than a separable accident or not. On 1?'?£?'°;SJ^ 
a second observation of the same individual, """""i™- 
we decide at once that all of the properties that were 
different in the two observations were but separable 
accidents of that individual. And a third and fourth, 
as well as each succeasive obaervation may, and most 
likely will add to this list of separable accidents some 
properties that had not been so regarded before. 

835. But as BO<m as our obaervation has extended 
to two objects, these objects are referred to ABdichuns- 
a class. The properties which they have in """ "^ 
common are for the present assumed as Formal, consti- 
tutive of the class ; and thoae in which they are un- 
like, after deducting what we have seen to be separable 
accidents in each, are regarded as peculiarities or indi- 
vidual properties of each. 

836. A wider observation embracing more indi- 
viduals always brings anew classification. AwidnttitMr- 
Ferhaps the bringing in of a third object ^ir'<^S£- 
may give us two classes — one including two '*"- 

of the three objects, while the other wUl be so unlike 
them as to be regarded as not of the same class with 
the other two. And any change in our classification 
changes our view of the properties ; that which we con- 
aidered an individual peculiarity in one classification, 
becomes a Formal property in another and Material in 
stilt another. 

S37. In the process of classification we soon come 
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to find that one property which we had made Formal of 
ftcutoitioB.nr one claBB, is always connected with another, 
E fS^SS*"" which of course tnerefore maj be predicated 
of all the individuals in that claas as a mode of their 
existence. We see, for instance, that all animals that 
have sharp claws are predacious. " Sharp claws " is 
a Formal property, and " predacious " is a Modal, 
indicatinf; their mode or manner of life. " Unsup- 
ported bodies fall to the ground ; " — " nnsupportea- 
ness " is the Formal property^" falling to the ground " 
is the Modal property, indicating eometoing concerning 
their mode or condition of being, while objects belong- 
ing to the class of " unsupported bodies," 

838. But " nnsupporteaness " itself may be and in 
AcdJenta] pro- fact 18 Only an accidental property. The 
fwrnL.""" same object may be "supported" at one 
time and " ansupported " at another, and mce versa. 
Hence the Modal property " falling," will be acci- 
dental also. 

839. But we soon find that some of the properties 
RecgfniciiHDr which are not in the class-conception, and 

SXri^ " of course therefore were not known to ns at 
our first acquaintance with the object, are not only 
inseparable from the object so far as we have seen or 
known, but that they are inseparable irom it abso- 
Intely, They are Implied properties necessarily result- 
ing Irom the combination of tiie properties which are 
included in the class-conception, as the laws of motion, 
for instance, in the conception of Matter a« inert [79t]. 

840. This distinction, however, between the Modal 
DinjiKiicra bj- and the ImjDiied properties cannot be shown 

Forimi°p™t- a posteriori, or by any of the Methods of 



841. Methods of Observation are therefore, and of 
i»«niiuignor necessity a posteriori, with regard to all the 
impiiSprw- Accidental and Modal properties of ob- 
•^ " "" jects. 

842. But in the case of the Implied properties, it is 
for the most part in actual experience no less so. 
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These properties are not included obvionsly "S^'AJ^ 

in the first perception of an individual ob- nHvuid ■ 
ject But we first observe the property, 
or something which suggests it, and then we prove 
its reality apriori. Thus, suppose I have a Aai^ionim 
circle before me, I observe its radii ; I see ''""*■ 
that they are equal to each other, or at least more 
nearly so than any difference that I can measure by 
my eye. I start with the hypothesis that they are 
equal, and measure them ; this is a posteriori method 
of proof. It can, however, never approach to any thing 
more than something less than any measurable differ- 
ence between the radii. But by a priori demonstra- 
tion we can prove that they are equal as a &ct, because 
of necessity they must be bo. 

843, So too with the Formal property of any ffp&- 
cies. The web-feet of aquatic birds, tor instance. We 
may conjecture from the examination of such Hiidiipi<w~ 
feet that they are designed for swinvming ; SSjooSoJdB 
and hence indicative of the Modalproperty '"'**■ 
" aquatic," as applied to birds. We torm the hypo- 
thesis ^Jingo h^otheain], " that web-fboted birds are 
aquatic." We appeal to observation — that is, we inves- 
tigate the hypothesized predicate aposteriori, and find 
it true. 

Sa. Then Analysis of the class-conception, further 
Inquiry and Observation, Measurement, Ciculation and 
the varioos other Methods of Investigation, will give 
nfl further predicates to the subject. We will theretbre 
proceed to treat these Methods separately. 

SECTION n. 

Of Observation and Testimony, 

845. Observation is the first and most primary of 
all the Methods of Investigation. From the moment 
that we open our eyes upon the objects of ttiis world, 
we bc^n to be observers of what is taking place in it. 
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Each of oar Senses is an avenae throogh which infoiv 
mation ie constantly coming in. 

846. But of the psychwogical powers and of the 
grounds of belief in what we thas observe, it ie not 
mj design to speak here. We all perceive external 
objects, we form conceptions of them immediately, we 
cloBBify them, we believe in their reality, and never 
do or can seriously distrust the testimony of our 
senses. 

847. Our primary Method of obtaining a know- 
owmiioa ttM ledge of the facts and events of the external 
^BOT Me- ^g^^^ j^^^ Qf (ijg propertiee and relatiMis of 
the objects existing there, is Ohaervation. When by 
our own agency the facts which we wish to observe 
are either brought into existence or under our observa- 
EipariiuaiM. tion, thc Mcthod is called an £a^eri?nenC. 
Experiment, therefore, is a Method of Investigation 
differing from Observation only, in the purely acci- 
dental circumstances of the observed fact having been 
voluntarily produced by ourselves for the purpose of 
the Observation. 

848. For the observation of the fecte of the external 
or material world we have the five senses : Sight, 

Mwa of Ob- Touch, Hearing, Smell, and Taate. For the 
HrTUka. faejg of (jjg interior world, those which pass 
within the Soul, we have the single faculty or interior 
sense called Conacwuaneaa. 

849. In both these cases the same faculty gives us 
SDjuact <u>d both the Subject and the Predicate inclnded 

u cm?" """ in the one perception, and with the intuHim 
judgment affirming the one of tiie other as property of 
a SiKiject. Thus, fsee a rose and that it is red, I smell 
that it is fragrant, I touch that it is soft and velvety. 
I am conscious of thinking, and that my thought is 
dull or active ; I am cooscious of admiring, and that 
my admiration is profound ; I am conscious of envy, 
and that envy makes me unhappy. 

850. From these intuitive perceptions of the senses 
there is no appeal, or if there is then ia no means of 
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settling that appeal. One sense may indeed sometimee 
correct a jadgment based upon another. f,„ ,p,„ 
Thne, by a tonch I may find that what I S^Kms""^ 
had supposed from sight alone to be a peach, •»ptiB* 
is but a piece of stone so carved and colored as to loot 
precisely like a peach. Bnt in this case it is only one 
sense acting in its appropriate sphere, furnishing means 
to correct the too hasty jud^ent baaed upon tke data 
furnished by another. Nor le there any reason to trust 
one sense any more than another, when each are exer- 
cised within their appropriate spheres, 

851. So With consciousueas. If I am conscious of 
believing, or doubting, or remembering, there Nonppaj fiw 
can be no appeal from my consciousness. *™™™>** 
The fact may be miscalled. Thus, I may call the feel- 
ing of which I am conscious humility, wnen all others 
will see that it is but spiritual pride. The mistake, 
however, is in the name and not in the fact that I have 
oome feeling. 

852. The Predicates of any Subject may express 
either (1) the Implied Properties affimied in swim «■ 
Synthetic Judgments a ^-iori. (2) Hodal fredtwiM. "* 
Properties expressing the Final cause of any Property 
included in a class-conception considered as a Formal 
Property ; and (3) Accidental Properties denoting 
(ai mat which distinguishes one individual from an- 
otner, or {b) that which distinguishes an individual 
from itself in another condition or at another time ; 
(4) (a) the Cause, or (S) Effect, and (5) the Quanti^. 

853. Now as all investigation begins with indi- 
vidual objects, a property when first Drought to our 
minds cannot be referred to any of these classes ; for 
at first we do not know that it is any thing more than 
a separable accident, nor in fact do we know that it 
is not 

854. In the course of our investigations we may oc- 
cupy either of two different positions in rela- intun^ikHi 
tion to the Subject. We may be investigat- of 2«ffiS!iS!* 
ing it d« novo, or we may be merely following an inves- 

10* 
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tigatiott made by eorae one elae before ns. In this 
latter case we are learning from Testimony or Au- 
thority, from the Force of Terms or from the Common 
Sentiment of mankind. In all these cases we are 
not investigating the subject, bnt we are looking for 
the reflolt of an investigation made by some one 
else. 

855. But if we are investigating the snbject itaelf, 
and looking for properties andrelations which are not 

obvious on the &'Bt sight, it will be fonnd 
thewiiiili^. necessary in almost all cases to form some 
''*"™'" hypothesis or conjecture of what this pro- 

perty is to be. This hypothesis serves something the 
same purpose as the x, which is the representative of 
the unknown quantity in Algebraic Equations. Thus, 
suppose one ia trying to discover the Cause of any 
phenomenon ; he womd need to make a snppositioR 
beforehand, and proceed to test its correctness by facta 
and observations. Few discoveries have in fact ever 
been made except under the guidance of a shrewd 
guess, conjecture, or hypothesis of what the tmth or 
foot is to be when it is found. 

Having noticed the principal Methods by which 
we can investigate subjects by the direct application 
of our faculties to the subjects themselves, let us con- 
sider Testimony, or the Moans by which we avail our- 
selves of the exercise of the faculties of others upon ihe 
Bobject of our inquiries. 

856. Of these we have two distinct classes : (1) Sub- 
jects which we might investigate directly ourselves if 

Kind. of tm- ^^ ^^ ^^ opportunity and means; and 
''™"'- (2) the Predicates which depend upon An- 

thony, or the expressed "Will of another. 

857. For by far the largest part of what we know, 
or at least b^ &t the largest part of the facts upon 
THtamT M > which we have to depend in forming our 
tST"^^* opinions, constructing our systems, as well 
uoBMBtMim ^B for {hg practical purposes of life, we aM 
obliged to depend upon the observations of others ; 
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their statements of what has come within their expe- 
rience and obserration is called Testimony. 

858. The use of Testimony suppoees that otheni 
have the same faculties and means ot know- tih we of 
ing as ourselves, and opportunities which ^"j^^piS- 
we have not had. This fact, however, leads taie'wi'^taS 
us to investigate the nature and value of '™™'™- 
Testimony. And I shall at present speak of Testimony 
only by itself referring to a subsequent Chapter in 
which I shall speak of tne Concurrence of Testimony, 
as giying demonstrative force to simple Testimony. 

The value of Testimony is to be estimated T—"!^ i» 
by the following tests : mw. ^*^ 

859. (li The nature of that concerning which the 
testimony is given. 

Some fiicts are obvious in themselves, easily seen, 
and not easily misimderstood — snow on the Numafoi* 
face of the earth, a mountain, a desert, a "*''" """^ 
lond noise, and such like facts, are too obvious to 
diminish aught on that ground &om the value of testi- 
mony to their reality. 

860. But in a large variety of cases, ih&fact is 
beyond the reach of hnman faculties, and that which 
is reported as the fact is merely the inference Reponjaiuu* 
from the fact. Thus, take all the reported ™*"^"- 
cases of demtHiiacalpOBBession, witchcraft, second-sight, 
&c. The fact really teetilied to is beyond the reach 
of the senses — a mere inference irom what was seen. 
One might see that another was acting strangely and 
report uose acts, but to see that there was demoniacal 
possession, the presence of the spirit of one departed, 
or any of that kind, is of course quite impossible.* 

861. So too in reporting the acts of auother. A 

* Of ooQiw I am not qaeatioiung &k reali^ of Boob facta, and ttgt 
dallj' demoDJociil powe8«on» vihm prc/perty ttndtd for. The testiiiioi^ of 
our Lord in the New Testament ia of eonrae that of a oompetant witnoas. 
But tor all persona who have notbing beyond the oidinaiy itd^ of mor- 
Ui, the demoniacal poeeacmon, witchcraft, &c., rnnit be only a thaarj to . 
•qdain tlie oburred facts. 
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witness mi j^t Bpeak of his motives as &ct8 th«t he had. 
HMin. tor obserTed, and testify that such a person was 
"" ""^ iuigi7i or jealous, or benevolent, Ac, when 
the moral states conld be nothing more than inferences 
from what was seen. The facts which could be seen 
and testified to, and the inferences from those facts, 
most he carefullj distiognished. 

862. (2) The intelligence of the witnesses. In many 
cases this is of slight importance, since the fact may 

inidtona oT ho 60 obvioos OB that no ODB coold mistahe. 
tktwiuiw. 2ut iji others it is far otherwise. The testi- 
mony of a physician, for instance, to a disease with 
which an invalid is snffering, would be of vastly greater 
value than tliat of one who knew nothing of medicine* 
and had scarcely ever seen a sick person in his life. 

863. (3) Opftortnnity to know is reckoned as one 
of the fundamental pomta in the value of testimony. 

oppofonitr u ^''^ should Speak of what he has heard and 
to""- seen. If he only reports what he has heard 

others say of what they have heard or seen, the testi- 
mony becomes of constantly less value at each remove 
from the original witness. 

861. (4) Integrity or moral honesty in the witness 
HonithuH- IS of course an important element in the 
■i^ " value of testimony. Without it the witness 
may be only imposing upon us the fictions of his own 
imagination instead of any outward realities. 

865. (&) And finally, since there are but few if any 
persons without some prejndices, feelings of personal 
n 1. 1 Jim a,hb interest or passion, or attachments to theory, 
f^^^- which will very much influence the value 
of testimony, it is seldom if ever safe to take the teeti' 
mony of any one without knowing something of his 
amrmia in regard to the subject-matter, and guarding 
against ita influence upon the testimony itself There 
is scarcely any event or fact that has not two sides to 
it, and its appearance will depend very much upon the 
side which is presented to us, or from which we choose 
to view it. A traveller with aristocratic notions, 
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tirarelling in Europe, and constantly received into 
aristocratic circles, and receiving the kindest civilities 
from that class of the population, seeing every thing 
irom their position and with their eyes, would report a 
very difiereat class of facts from one who Bhotila w^ 
on ibot, associate with " the toUing millions," aad see 
life OS it ^sses with them. 

866. We mnst also remember that testimony to be 
of anv value must be positive. More mis- Twtimcinr n<« 
chiefnas been done by the neglect of this »i™»'"- 
fact, obvious as its importance is, than one would at 
first believe. 

A good illustration of this mistake is seen in the 
case of the Irishman, who is said to have complained, 
because he was convicted on the testimony of one toii- 
nes8, who saw him wiramt the offence, when there were 
handreds that did not see him commit it. 

867. Omissions of this kind are most likely to occur 
in the midst of statements, where other cir- omWom 
cumetancee or occurrences are mentioned, jjjjj u>'"^ 
Thus a very common case, in theological "'"■ 
controversy, is in the testimony of an ancient Father, 
that " in Alexandria, from the days of St, Mark, the 
Presbyters were accustomed to select one of their 
number, place him on the throne, and call him their 
Bishop." No mention is here made of his having been 
ordained, as a part of the process by which .he was 
placed in the office of Bishop, and hence it has been 
argued that there was no ordination. 

868. The mere omission to mention the occurrence 
of what was customary, is no proof that it ^^j^^ 
did not occur. History, from the necessities tauuHi/ « 
of the case, is full of such omissious. It is ''™ ' 
impossible to state all that occurred, and if it were 
stated no one could read the books that would be 
written, nor contd the world coutain them. 
Hence writers do not nsaally mention that ">i^ •> 
which is so common as that it is never 



omitted, and is perfectly well nnderstood by tihose to 
whom the writings are addressed. 
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869. Bnt even poBttiTe testimoDy to a negative pn>- 
poKtinTHU- position can never be equal to positive testi- 

fSin 'prSp^: mony to an affirmative one. Positive testi- 
™- mony to a negative proposition, like negative 

testimony, is tor the most part only the absence of 
testimony. 

870. Positive testimony, supposing there is no 
fraud or mental hallncination, can be accounted for 
only on the ground of the reality of that which was 
Been, heard, ifec. Testimony to a negative, however, nia;y 

, always be accounted for on the ground of in- 
linioSlbDWH- ability or inattention on the part of the wit- 
oouuud i«. ^^^^ ^ ^^jj ^ , ^^ absence of that which 
he did not perceive. If^ nowever, one man shoold 
testify that he had seen an extraordinary phenomenon, 
and a laive number of others — even two or three other 
persons, having their attention directed to the same 
object or place, and occupying a position equally 
favorable as that of the man who pretended to see it — 
did not see it, this conflict of testimony would always 
raise the question of the sanity of the mind and facul- 
ties of the affirming witness, over and above the ques- 
tion of his veracity. In all such cases the contradiction 
in the testimony must be in some way accounted for 
before either can be received, unless it be in cases 
where one side is vastly preponderant against tiie 
other. -Such a disparity may in itself, unless it can be 
accounted for otherwise, be taken as a suihcient guar 
rantee of the accuracy of the testimony on that side. 
Bat in all these estimations, ceteris paribus, the pre- 
ponderance is always on the side of the affirmative 
testimony. 

871. Again, we must always distinguish very care- . 
ftatjjDdin^ fully between what is seen and the inlerenee 
no- from it. Perhaps there is no case tiiat illna- 
trates this so well as the common belief and testimony 
to the fact that the sun rises and sets. The fact is a 
relative change in position — the motion of the sun is 
bat an inference or a theoiy to account for that iucL 
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The fact we take as indispntable, the tfaeoiy we reject 
whenever we can ehow that there is a better one or that 
it is nnneceeeary. 

872. The truth of a priori propoBitione we con- 
ceive to be independent of any Wfll or of any Mind 
even. They are neceaeary trnth, and therefore abso- 
lutely true. Their truth depends npon no TMimaaiM 
condition whatever. Hence, in Necessary "ur fttaiuJI*"' 
Matter we seldom make use of Testimony, or the 
authority of others. * 

873. But with regard to physical truths, although 
flieir being true depends upon the Will of i„ rt^ax 
the Creator or First Cause of them, yet we SS^u, fSSp 
know the Predicate from an observation of '^■ 

the Subject itself. We bave but to look at a rose to 
see that it is red, to taste an orange to see that it is 
sweet, &c. From this observation of the properti^ in 
the effect, we infer the intention or will of the Intelli- 
gent Cause, which is the Creator. In Physical Matter, 
Uierefore, Testimony can be properly used only to 
facts. It can never establish theories or opinionfi, but 
only &cte ; the &ct that this, that, and the other 
man held the theory, and upon what grounds he 
held it. 

874. But in Moral Matter we can never learn the 
properties of subjecta by any mere inveetimtion of the 
subiect itself. They depend upon the will i^rfnonr id 
(rf him from whom they proceeded. Of SSS^aSSS! 
these things, therefore, our only meane of '^■ 
knowledge is the Testimony of some one who knew the 
will and intention of the Authority from which they 
emanated. Thus, in Revelation we have Sacrifice, 
Baptism, the Holy Eqcharist, the Lord's Day, &c. 
Of these no one knows or can know what is to be pre- 
dicated of them in certain respects except from Reve- 
lation itself And Revelation is a Testimony tn the 
Will of God concerning those elements of Religion. 
Of Baptism, for instance, we can know what it is ; now, 
by whom, and to whom, it is to be admiiustered, aod 
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what is its efficacy upon the worthy recipient, only 
from the Scriptures. All of these are qaestions that 
never can be answered by any study of the subject, 
BaptiBn], itself ; but only by a study of the Bevelation, 
which ia Testimony to the Will of God concerning it. 

875. So it is in every society and organization of 
PviUM.iMi- men. There are, and of necessity mnst be, 
iSSjMU." some positive roles and institutions not 
dependent upon any one's sense of propriety, bat 
ordained by Uie consent of the collective whole ; or at 
least by the authority that acts for that whole. And 
these statutes, constitutionB, canons, by-laws, &c., by 
whatever name they are called, become the Tesdmony 
by which we investigate the properties which may be 
predicated of the subjects treated of in those docu- 
ments. 

876. Again, Lexicons, Dictionaries, and such like 
MeuoHriu compilations, are Testimonies which we use 

u» mSLt^ (^ B means of investigating the meanings 
"**** and definitions of words. Analysis is often 

of great service. When a word is compounded of two 
or more, or is used in a derivative form, we can ottesv 
get an important suggestion towards its meaning Irom 
an analysis of the word into its parts — or as gramma- 
rians say, from its Etymohgy. But the real force and 
meaning of a word after all will depend upon the «*«* 
logiienm-; and a Dictionary or VbcabularT is but a 
Testimony to that usage ot a language which deter- 
mines the meaning of words. 



SECTION m. 

()f Measwremeni mid CaleulaMon. 

877. Measurement as a Method of Investigation 
requires a mention, although there is but little to be 
said of it It is the Memod by which we find the 
Predicates that answer the questions " how many ) " 
" bow much % " " the time when t " &c 
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878. We may hare adefioite answer, or only ui 
indefinite, or comparative one. Thus, if one . 
uk how high Mont Blanc is, he may obtain coD«uiiiTe 
the indefinite comparative answer, "It ie """"' 
the higlfest of the Alps." Such answers give of coTirse 
but inaefinite answers, by comparing the thing which 
is unknown to the inquirer with Bomething which is or 
is supposed to be known to him. 

879. But for a definite answer in Quantity, it is 
slways necessary to assume some unity or AmnudUiiiL 
standard, and to give the answer in t^e number of 
the units of the assumed Btandard, comprehended in 
the object to be measured. Hence we have our tables 
of unities in long measure, as " inches," " feet," " fur- 
longs," "miles, "leagues," We have also unities of 
measure in time, in weight, in solid quantity, &c. 

880. Some such Method is, I apprehend, ^at which 
in fact gives us the first hypothesis, or hypo- MeMimmMt 
thetical knowledge of the implied properties JSuiiSuwi!^ 
of tlie subjects treated of in the sciences of !rf''o^!S^ 
Continuous Quantity, Geometry, Trigono- ^'•'^'^ 
metry, &c. Such implied properties there are in every 
class-conception. They are likely to be brought to our 
knowledge first by some one of the Methods of Investi- 

?,tion (and may be brought to our mind by any of 
em). But when they are so brought to our minds, 
they must be proved by Demonstration, which we have 
treated as one of the Methods of Proof. Thus, I may 
learn at ^rstyrt^m, actual measurement, that the square 
of the hypothenuse of a right-angled triaagte is equal to 
the sum of the squares of the two other siaes, and then 
prove it as a necessary and invariable property of all 
right-angled triangles U priori. Such, I suppose, has 
been the method in whicu most of the Predicates that 
we now afiirmed a priori were first discovered ; they 
were first learned a posteriori by observation or mea- 
surement, and then affirmed on a priori grounds. 

881. It is not, however, the Method of their Dia- 
covery but their Proof which determines between the 
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Sjotbetic Jadgmenta a posteriori and those which are 
aj>ri^?ri. 

882. When the qacEtion relative to gnandty is, 
conoiiM > " how m&nT * " we have as preparatory to 

HeUuil of In- 1 1 ^ ■'„ ,• n r r J 

nitinuDo in calGDiation " eoTtntinff, as a means of enn- 
till. meratinff the number of individnals in any 

Logical Whole. In this case the unity is not assumed 
but is given. It is the logical individual. 

883. Arithmetic, Algebra, and the Calcnlns are 
Method, of bit Methods of Investigation in Discrete 

ciicaiuBii. Quantity. They presuppose counting or 
enumeration by individuals as unite of number. 

884. Of course we cannot go into a consideratton 
of these Methods in detail here. To do so would 
require a Treatise on Arithmetic, Algebra, and the 
Calculus. I will in this place therefore specify only 
what is essential to all of mem. 

885. The Methods described in the works on these 
MMhod. In subjects, are determined rather by the Idea 

dwtnnjQai bj of the Useful than by the Idea of the 
uiefii' True. They all come to the same result, 

and the superiority of the one over the other consists 
iu ite superior usefulness ; that is, it is a shorter and 
more usefal way of doing what may be done in some 
other way. 

886. So for as the Idea of the True determines 
them, there are bat two radically distinct Methods of 

Lwaiir bqi Calculation : (1) when the parte are given 
i.;nt6Uiod.. to find tiig whole ; and (3) when the whole 
with some of the parte are given to nnd the other, or 
others if there be more than one. 

887. For the first Method or Addition it is ueces- 
coDdiUa at BSTj that all the parte be given : one of them 

ibod. at least a Discrete Quantity ; and the others 

BO as to be ascertainable by metms of the one thus 
given ; thus, -. + - + 4 = ». 
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In this case tbe three termB „ + _ 4- 4 are the parts, 
2 3 ^ 

and X repreeeuts the whole, which is Btill an nnknown 
quantity. By the Method of Addition we find that 
quantity and substitute it for x, and say x = 24, or 
twenty-four is the whole.* 

* Ab Ulnstratiag this point we maj refer to the <dii S<^>hi>m cf Achille* 
u>d the Tortoue. — " They start at Uie Bame time &om paints one mile 
qiart, die Tortoiee being ahead. While Achilles is mnoitig that mile the 
Tortiuie irill have nm one-tenth of a nule. Bnt while Achilles Is nuiDing 
that one-tenth of a mile die Tortoise vlll haTe ran one-tenth of one-tentb, 
that is, one-hundredth of a mile, and so on ; therefore Achilles will Dever 
overtake die Tortoise." 

Lefluiiti first proposed as a sohiticni of this st^hlnn, aud it hai been 
repeated by Coleridge and De Qoiiicey, that it implies the infinite divlsibili^ 
of space, withont taking into account ^e eqaally iuiimte divisibility of time 
also. I am not antborized to say that this solation is not satisfaotoiy, I snp- 
poae, bnt I really camiot see that it has any meaning that is la the pnrpoee. 
Whately aayg that Aldrieh and the old Logicians answered by proring that 
the CoDchidoa is false. Bnt as he jnstly remarks that is no aniwer, if tli« 
Premises are admitted and the Fonnnla ia unqnestioDsble. Whately an- 
iwera by saying that the Argnment cannot be stated Logically at all ; that 
Is, in any Logical Formnla. Bnt to this we reply, so much the worse for 
the Formnlse. If there is, as he admits, " a seeming demonatration,'' there 
must be a Foimnla to which it can be reduced, though it may he of course 
«D invalid Foimula. Otherwise it must be toduciUe to a Formula valid 
in itmlT, without fnlfilling Qie conditiona of that Fonnnla. 

The St^hism can be rednoed to a Calegorioal Formnla si well aa ai^ 
otlier Algebraic Equation. Tbe eipression in these Formula is awkwarf 
and unnecessary. Mathematics is the Logic of Coatinuous and Discrete 
Quanti^. N<c is there tbe sli^test necessity of brining their arguments 
witfaln liie Formula <^ Logical Qoanld^. Bnt if one will insist npiw mch 
■ statement of the Sophiam before ns, it will then be found that the wonl 
"while" is used in each snccesaive Premise in different senses. Hence 
die Fallacy of Ambignous Middle. 

Xbos,— The first period is "whUe;" 
"While" is fte second period ; 
.'. The first poriod is [equal tol tbe second. 
lliat is, it takes as long to ran the mile aod the tenth, as it does the tenth 
and the hundredth— and if so Achilles will never overtake the Tortinse. 

Bat in tbe Metlbods of Discrete QuantiCy the falLacy is in requiring a 
Whole withont ^ving any measure of the ports. The Whole is " the 
quantity of time nnm the moment of dieir sCaiting until that of their over- 
taUng.' Now andnnbtedly the time of Achilles rnnning tbe mile is raie 
part of that Whole. But its valns ie not given uther TeLmrel; to the Whole 
nor in Kmpl« Qnantity. So, too, tlie time irf' running the tenth and tiia 
an»-bDndredthisap«rt of tbe WtMle; but we are not told what part, nor 
bmr kmg it i* in %mple Qnanti^. 
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880. If there are two unknown qnantitiee, the Me- 
thod of Addius ia different ; bat the Method of Inves- 
tigating the Discrete Quantity of the Whole, or finding 
the Predicate is the same, namely, it is Addition ot 
the Parts. 

889. Or again, if we have a Whole and some of its 
8a«a^ Hauwi. Parts given, to find the other part, we have 
the Method of Sabtraction. Thus, 

6 — 3 — 2 = 8!. 
Here 6 is a Whole, and 3 and 3 are parts of the 
Whole, and x represents the other unknown part which 
ia to be fonnd. By Subtraction we find it and say, 

(0 = 1. 

890. Bnt Multiplication, Division, Involution, Evo- 
MiiUioUatHu, lution, &c., &c., are only more useful be- 
DtvMoB.ie. cause shorter Methods to the same results ; 
that is, to find a whole from the given parts, or a part 
from a whole — the rest of the parts lUso Deing given in 
Discrete Quantity. 

891. When I speak of the parts and the whole, &c., 
being given, I mean that they are virtually given. As 
The Pub haw ^^ th^ ^'' example above one part alone was 
it™- given in pure quantity, 4 ; but it was given 
in such a way that the value of the others conld be 
obtained from it. It was given, and its fractional value 
in relation to the whole was also given. And this will 
always be found to be necessary. If the parts are not 
^veu in simple quantity they must be in or reducible 
to some fraction or multiple of the whole. 

892. The whole must of coarse also be homogeneous. 
, Thus, if we add 6 and 8, the whole, as all 

' s in pure quantity are, is homogeueons. 

Now Irom inch a BtaMment we cui mnply have do annrar, becanaa 
the Premiiea are inadequte. But the S<q^iBm iiutaad of ajing al it 
dnold, that thara ii 710 annrar, pve> a negative annrar, which ii iMonin* 
a very diSenot thiiig. 

But let 01 giTC a vahia to ahber ot then parts and the annrer ii ea^ 
obtuned. Si^wee that Achilbi rmu at tha rate of twalva mile* an hoor, 
■Dd an aegnamtanea with Oie first prind^ of Algebra ia all llut !• 
le^niind to fiol the aBiwar. 
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It is merely 14 — ^not foarteen men or fonrteen doliart, 
or any thiog of the kind, bat fonrteen simply. 

893. Bnt if we have six www and eight dollars, we 

cannot add them into a whole, which wiU be ^ ,, 

expressed by any name in the English Ian- vn^fSS^ 
gitage. Suppose, however, we nave six " 
horses, eight cows, twelve sheep, we may add them, 
and then me homogeneous whole is not horses, cows, 
or sheep, bnt it may he denoted by a generic term 
inclading these parts as specieB. Snch a term is the 
English word, " cattle " or " stock." 

894. And for the same reason in Division the divisor, 
and in Multiplication the mnltiplier, must be pi^i„ ^ 
pure number; while the dividend and the Si"'p5^S!r 
multiplicand may denote any objects in Lo- '"- 

gical Quantity.* 

SECTION IV. 

Of Average and Exclitaion. 

895. It is sometimes the case that we cannot obtain 
an exact observation of a fact which we wish •m, m, ^ 
to use in our calculations. And again, there ^""^^ 
are many tacts differing from each other in many 
points, that are either based upon and indicative of 
a law, or at least afford results of great importance, 
which, however, none of onr inductive processes can 
reach. Such &cts and results are obtained by what is 
called the Process of Average. 

896. Average is ohtainea by adding together seve- 
ral results, ana dividing the amount by the how obwo- 
number of results — these results must of °^ 
course, therefore, be stated in Discrete Quantity. 

* The Method of invesUgatiiig or oalciilatiiig Probabilitie* hsa aecsi- 
wrilj' beeD antidpftted in the praoedlug Part, p. 87 (< to., 16T H mq. The 
jnW^iaalloa G>r >DOh an uaidpatun Ii in the bet that Uie amonitt of pro- 
batflitr umthMBcamanaaaentialpart (^^leCt^tila, and tlierefbn im. 
^iad in tke formation t^ the Judgment, t« niiidi lo a» th« incliuioa of ths 
EiAi«ct En die qihere of the Predicate in Pore Cat^orioali, Uie SequeoM 
loConditka^ or Oe BUohided IGdAa in DigonctiTei. 
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897. For example, tbe mariner at sea is deairoos 
of getting the precise positioQ of a heavenly body. 

otttnoimt ^I't m)in the rocking of his veesel it is im- 
""*■ possible to get two observations precisely 

alike. Let him take several and take tbe average. 

898. Again, snppose we wish to ascertain the pre»- 
snre or weight of the atmosphere. We find that the 

In ub u» sr barometer does not indicate exactly the sanoe 
Oh Btmaattr. pressuro twice perhaps in a whole month. 
Heat, the time of the day, the cnrrenta of the atmo- 
sphere, all affect it. Bnt let there be made observa- 
tions several times a day for a year, for instance, add 
them all together, and divide by the whole number, 
and we have an average approaching the tmth, jost in 
proportion to the extent ot the observations. 

899. This Method is of vast importance in the col- 
lection of Statistics, and has given ns some of onr most 

Id oDHiiiic nsefiil facts and estimates in Political Eco- 
*"■"*** nomy, in the doctrines of Insorance, and in 
feet in every department of business and of legis- 
lation. 

900. Thus it is found by Statistics that ont of every 
one hundred thousand infants bom in England and 

suHMia of Wales, fifteen thousand die the first year, 
DMiiu. gyg thousand more in the second, about on« 

in four of the whole number before they would have 
reached their sixth year, and scarcely one-half reach 
tlie age of forty years. !N^ow suppose results similarly 
obtained from otner places, other races of people, other 
modes of treatii^ their infants, to differ in the propor- 
tion of deaths ffom those in England and Wales, we 
. should have this difference as a &ct to be accounted 
for, and its investigation could scarcely tail to lead to 
knowledge of the greatest importance. 

901. In the same way Phyaiologista, by dividing 
TiiibiKir. the whole number of population between 
certain periods, of five years say, as from twenty to 
twenty-nve, from twenty-five to thirty, and so on by 
tbe number of deaths of persons of that age, obtain a 
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number which will of coarae vary wtth the proportion 
of deaths to the whole popalation. This is assumed to 
represent what is called the vitdbUUy* of men and 
women, during these different periods of their life. In 
Bome of these periods the vitability of the males is ^eater 
than that of the females, as from fifteen to twen^, and 
from forty to Ibrtj-dye. In others that of the males is 
greater than the temales. In this way dehaite reaulta 
are obtained, which are of the greatest value in the 
investigations of many of oar most useful as well as 
interesting sciences. 

902. Eyen those matters which are supposed to 
depend chiefly upon the will, such as mar- ,, n,^, „„. 
riage, and suicide, are found to yield results *•"■ 
astonishing from their uniformity. Quetelet,f the Bel- 
gian statistician, affirms that the Belgian people pays 
its annual tribute of marriage with more regularity 
than that of death. Not only does the total Huifan*. 
number of marriages, as well in towns as in the coun- 
try, follow a constant mathematical law, but the same 
regularity is observed in the numbers which indicate 
the marriages between bachelors and maids, bachelors 
and widows, widowers and maids, and widowers and 
widows. So in respect to the ages at which marriage 
is contracted, there is an astonishing uniformity in the . 
annual returns. In regard to suicides the statistics of 
France :[: for a period of twelve years exhibit Btuum. 
& similar uniformity. Their number varies but little 
from year to year. It is less in December than in 
any other month. From December it increases to 
June, when it attains its maximum and then diminishes 
regularly until December again. 

903. These facts, which can be obtained in a form 
to be of use by the Method of Average 

only, doubtless imply some causes extrinsic ■i|m^ m'm 
to the will of man, and which therefore are * 
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within the le^timste sphere of scientific inTestJgation. 
Tliey fiirnisb a case for the Methods of Elimination 
(Section VTI. below). 

904. Now where there is nnifonnity in results, 
there must be of conrse a cause acting nader a law or 

nnUiBBjff in ^oi some settled design. And in the caae 
*** '"■ of intelligent cansee, the design itself gives 
the law to ks activity and determines it. Bnt in N&- 
tnre, where the Oauses are considered as mere Forces, 
acting without intelligence of their end or of their law, 
nnifonnity is always considered primarily and espe- 
cially as implying law — an anchanging mle guiding 
the activity of the Force. 

905. In tliis view, the Average of a single series of 
figures might indeed be valuable in many cases, as 

compwiHiiar wiose for instance specified in 889 and 890. 
Amm. Bnt gtill its great valne as a Method can be 
seen only in its application for the purpose of com- 
paring the average resnlts of difierent series of fignres 
relating to the same matter, at different times or under 
difi'erent circumstances, as in the cases specified 
above (894). 

906. The Method of Exclusion is used for abridging 
processes of investigation by the exclusion of whole 

■ Method or Bi- classes ot objects as individuals fh>m the 
*''™™' necessity of examining each one separately. 

The exclusion is etiected by Ineans of properties aasumed 
as differentia of species, and may be of two kinds. 

(1.) The exclusion of one fact or species of facts 
rtatTKieir. after another irom any given Predicate 
assumed as the Difierentia of a species, in order to 
include a remaining fact or class of facta in the sphere 
of that Predicate. 

(2.) The exclusion of one fact or subspecies of facts 
Bscond nriiu. belonging to any Proximate G^nas lh>m one 
after another of the coiirdmate species in that genus, 
in order to include it by this means in some one 

r implies a statement in the 

Li, .__b.Cooj^lc 
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form of a DisjanctlTe Jndnaent with the SMed. ukw 
Fredicato common and the Biibjects codrdi- 'wUaeDi^itE 
nate, as either A or some noQ-A is B [+10]. SS;|™"«"*- 

908. The second of these varieties makes or implies 
a statement in the form of a Disjnnctire oi^iuKin* 
Judgment with the Subject common and the cSSfSSUoriJ 
Predicates coordinate, as A is either B or C, *""«- 

OP D, &c. [408]. 

909. This Method has been called the Abeoiasio 
iTiifmiti, and is of great use both in investi- ^^ 
gation and in proof. It partakes in fact so no ivmui, lu 
flilly of the DiTOrentia of both classes of Me- ""* 
thods that we are in doubt with which of them to place 
it in our present Treatise. We put it here, however, 
because we are treating of Methods of Investigation 
before Methods of Proof. 

910. Perhaps the best illustration of the first form 
of Abscissio for onr present purpose, is the i\i,aav^aBoi 
one which we have already made use of in w«^"»™v. 
examining the validity of Moods and Figures of Syllo- 
gisms [478 et seq^. Thus we Baid'(or rather used tho 
implied Disjunctive), " Either those with negative 
Premiees, or some of those that have not botii P^ 
mises negative, are valid," we completed by the modua 
tolZente ponens ; proving that those with negative Pre- 
mise could not De valid. We then divided the re- 
mainiug coordinate, " those which have at least one 
Premise affirmative," into two co(>rdinate parts, and 
said or implied again, " Either those with Particular 
Premises," or " some of those whose Premises are not 
both Particular are valid ; " and proceeded as before 
until we come to the species of which alone " validity " 
could be predicated. 

911. In this case we knew at the outset that some 
of the individuals. included in the divided 

whole — that is, some syllogisms, were valid, bu ba i»^ 
But if we had not known this we could even mui^« a 
(hen have proceeded in the same method 
until we bad found that there was no individual in t}if) 
11 
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divided whole of whicli "mUd" coald be predicated. 
In that case we should have aBcertoined that " valid " is 
a Differeotia incompatible with the Eaeentia, which is 
coBBtitative of the Logical Whole as a genus ; that is, 
with the Material Properties of the Logical Moods. 

dl2. But in this case there would oave been only 
the form without the reality of a Disjunctive Judg- 
ment. The DisjuDctive womd have been merely snp- 
pofiititious, designed or supposed for the sake of the 
Method, since a true and valid Diaiunctive always im- 
plies that oue member at least Bhali be true. 

913. This Method is often of great use as a Method 
of Proof in Geometry. Thus in toe Theorem, " A line 

DHd Id Ota- ^^t fall Irom any point perpendicular to a 
'""^' straight line, is the shortest distance between 

the point and the line. For either the perpendicular 
is the shortest line or some not pffrpendicvlar is the 
shortest." But as the perpendicular makes a right 
angle with the line, any other line would he the 
hypothennse of a ri^ht-angled triangle, of which the 
perpendicular ie one of me legs. Hence no non- 
perpendicular line ie the shortest. Consequently the 
perpendicular is the shortest. This Method is of course 
vastly shorter than that by which we prove of each 
possible line, not a perpendicular, separately — that it 
is not the shortest. 

914. Eat let.us now take a case of the other kind, 
nLujtnJjpo^ in which we have an individual or several 

nrtr-"" "' forming a sub-species, and are deeirons of 
finding to which of the species it belongs — in short to 
find what it is. 

915. Let us take for an illustration a case of 
chemical analvsls. We there say this is either an 
aeid or an alkali. We test it and find, let us sup- 
pose, that it is not an acid. It is therefore an alkfui. 
We must say this is either potassa, or soda, or am* 
monia, &c., enumerating all of the alkalis. We pro- 
ceed as before and test it for potassa, for soda, &c., 
until by proviog that it is not one or the other in torn, 
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ve oome to the last Bat of conrse it is quite possible 
that ve shall find which species of alkali it belongs to, 
that is, what kind of an alkali it is, before welmre 
tested it for all. Or again, as in the former case, we may 
test a metal, for instance, for each of the alkalis in turn, 
and disproTe each member of the Bupposed diBJonctiTe 
in torn, and thns find that it is not an alkah at all. 
Here, as before, the Disjnnctive form was merely snp- 
posititioiiB — ^made for the occasiou, without knowing 
before-hand that the individual was included in the 
Logical Whole at all. 



OfAnai!/9i«. 

916. We may have two kinds of Analysis : (1) An- 
alysis of the Conception, and (2) AnalysiB of ^^^^ . 
the Object of that Conception. The former g^v^" * 
is logical Analysis and the latter is Phy- "*•"* 
euxU An alye ie. 

917. We have seen that every conception of a 
reality contains aa its matter certain proper- xiuMuiuitf 
ties of that reality. These properties make cob"i«*«"- 
up its Essentia snA Differentia ; its Essentia as includ- 
ing it in the next superior.Natnral Genus (thus show- 
ing what it is) ; and its Differentia limiting or deter> 
mining its reality by showing what it is not ; — thns 
giving the bonndanes that separate it from other 
objects. 

918. The Analysis of this Conception therefore 
gives OS each of these properties as separate ^in ad^h 
predicates, which may be affirmed of the %^r^'^. 
conception of the object as a Logical Sub- SwoftiS'iSS; 
iect, and consequently of the object itself, """^^ 

if the conception justly and properly represents it. 
Thus we may say of a triangle, " it has three sides : " 
since three-sidedness is necessarily included in the 
conception of a triangle. 
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919. So too in Oootiiigsnt Matter. The Matter of 
ODj gaperior and compreEeading genne is always con- 

^ui,^ gf taioed in the conceptioa of a lower and 
^Si^l^SJtu- comprehended species, and it may therefore 
*"' be evolved aa a predicate to that conception 

by Analysis. Tbns I may say of a tree, " it is a vege- 
table ; " of an ox, " it is an animal," <&c., since " tree " 
and " ox " are bat species of the proximate genera 
" vegetable " and " animal." Or we may predicate 
any one of the essential properties of the higher genus, 
as of anima], the circulation of the blood — of the tree, 
its growth from a seed, &c. 

920. So far as Predication on the ground of Ana- 
lysis ia concerned, it is of bnt little if any consequence 
how the conception which we analyze was Ibrmed. 

^^ It may have been that which we formed in- 

^Doapii-fi B« stinctively on our first comparison of one 
oFihecoaegp- object With another, or it mav have been 
that more elaborate and scientific class-con- 
ception formed by scientific investigation. In either 
case we may analyze the conception, consider the ele- 
ments of which it is constitntea separately, and sepa- 
rately they are Predicates which we may affirm of 
either the class-conception or of any individual com- 
prehended under it. 

931. The only possibility of mistake is in the forma- 
tion of the conception itselt. If the judgment is untrue 
the conception was ill-formed. Thus, if I 
jMt<rftt>>°c«- should say that " horses have wings," the 
Sfnpiioa ba jndgmeut would show that my concepticoi 

"*"* of " horse " was inadequate or erroneous. 
Or in popular language, one would say that I did not 
know what I was talking about. 

922. But in Geometry, lie Mathematics of Con- 
tinuous Quantity,* we speak only of the conception ; 

* In MaChematica we deal witii die coneaptloii ezoliuuml/. The very 
lumes whioh we uae denote the conceptkniB and not the diagtuni. Bat in 
what ia cijled ooatingeDt matter it ia not m. The namea denote the indi- 
*idnal* u (h^ are in die raal^f of being CT exUtenoe. With OwM th* 
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and that conception iB one which we have formed in oar 
own minds a priori^ and by a conscionB pro- m Mitheimiio. 
0688 of construction. Hence in our analysis J|f '^I^^S 
of snch conceptions we merely evolve what con"i«>™- 
we had consciously and designedly put into it, and 
there is no liability to error. Conceptions cannot be 
communicated from one mind to another. Each mind 
must form them for itself,* and as the process of form- 
ing the conception of a triangle, for instance, is the 
same in all minds, the conception itself of all geometri- 
cal figures must be the same in all minds. 

923. But in forming class-conceptions of the objects 
in the external world, different properties of the objects 
themselves will seem most conspicuous and 
characteristic to different minds. Hence the amTm cm- 
matters of those class-conceptions will be dif- '™*°' """"" 
ferent to some extent, and may be different for each 
mind. Or if we undertake to reconstruct in our own 
minds the conceptions which others have formed from 
their description of the objects comprehended under 
that conception, the description never is and never can 
be quite adequate. Kor will it be understood by all 
minds alike. Every one has a conception of " apple," 
for inetance, and yet who has analyzed that conception 
BO that he can enamerate and describe precisely every 
element of its matter ? We can all teif an apple from 
a pear, bat who can describe precisely and exactly all 
the points of difference between them ? Some of the 
most striking points all persons can give ; but no one, 
Z apprehend, can sive them all. 

934. The question will always arise, therefore, whe- 
ther the elements of our analysis be predicable of the 
individuals comprehended under our class-conception ; 

dionglita are oocapied, and while in the former case we igtiare the diSbr- 
entia between the diagram and the conception — in the latler the mind \» 
ohiefly occupied at first with those Formal Properties, and it is only bj a 
■low prooast, and one that is at belt liable to error and mistake, thSit we 
arrive at tbe olaM-ooncepdoii u it aotoallj axistad in the DiTine Mind. 
• See Pmrt n. Gha^ IV. 8«o. L 
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not, however, in conseqnence of an7 fimlt or &Uacy^ in 
FibaCHMB- ^^ analj-flU, bnt on acconnt of the doabt 
|jM_»™ or tincertaint^ about the formation of the 
ftjw luu- conception itself. And many persons are 
"" charged with intentional felaebotKl when the 

&nlt is not the moral one of nttering what they know 
to be false. It is merely the misfortiine of having eo 
conceived the subject as that predicates which do not 
belong to it are included in their conception of it. 

925. Tliis analysis of onr conceptions is carried on 
ReucH u» by the Keason itself; and the Beaeon pos- 

1^ °*' sesses a faculty of insight or immediate in- 
tuition for the facte of conBciousness, precisely as the 
external senses do for the iacte of the external world. 
Thus, if I see that my class-conception of horse inclndes 
the property of tolid-vngitlarUy [having but one hoof 

for each foot], I csd. no more doubt that mn/ 
BUa jwiia of aono^ion of horse includes that property, 

than I can that the horse before me has but 
one hoof for each foot when my eye is distinctly fixed 
upon the object itself. 

926. But let us pass to the consideration of the ana- 
lysis of the object itself We cannot here give any pre- 
aihItu oTiha cepts or rules for accompUshing such analysis. 

gimt jusif. Tiiose rules are not and cannot be reduced to 
any simple system. Snccess depends to a great extent 
npon ongintu gift. It is a matter of quickness of in- 
sight in the I^ason, just as the perception of colors 
and of sounds is matter of difference in the constita- 
tional peculiarities of the eye and the ear. No roles 
can be given which will enable one to distinguish 
between the difierent shades of color, or the dif^rent 
tones of tlie diatonic scale in mnsic. If one cannot 
make the discrimination without rules, no rules will 
enable him to make it 

927. In chemistry, however, analysis forms bo laree 
niiki ud Mfl- ^nd so indispensable a part of its Methods, 

JJ^^'" ^. that the rules and tests for analysis have 
™*^ been extensively systematized and recorded. 
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IS^aly eveiy Bcience has -done something of the kind. 
But the most that can be reduced to role and formnla, 
will in all cases be bat a comparatiyely email part of 
what is to be done. 

928. An analysis of this kind is always an experi- 
ment, and the elements evolved are objects iniirrt. u 
of observation ; and we can of course predi- "MriiMnL 
cate them of the object analyzed as having been con- 
tained in it Thus common salt is analyzed into chlo- 
rine and sodium. Hence we mav say, " common salt 
contains chlorine," — " common B&lt contains sodium." 

929. There ia no appeal from the result of an ana- 
Irsis. We may mistake the nams of the sub- n, hrub^ 
ject analyzed, and also that of the element "^mS*- 
given out. But the things themselves cannot be mis- 
taken. The greatest danger is in the too hasty infer- 
ence from the analysis. W^e may suppose uthmu to 
the example which we analyzed was a ihir ""i"*** 
specimen of all the individuals of its class, and con- 
tained nothing which was not in them all and an essen- 
tial constituent, when in fact it was not so. Hence we 
may predicate of a class as one of its constituent ele- 
ments that which was only a foreign substance, acci- 
dentally in the specimen which we had subjected to 
our analysis. 

930. It is evident from these considerations that 
the analysis of any object may give ns ele- 
ments ot its constitution of wnich we were meiemeDUHi! 
ignorant before the analysis. Thus the "^ 
analysis of water gives ns hydrogen and oxygen. And 
it is especially characteristic of ^emical analysis, that 
the elements evolved are totally unlike the compound 
that was subjected to the analysis. 

931. It will be observed that analysis can give as 
results nothing except that which was in the in»ijiii su 
analyzed compound. Thus if we analyze fi^"^^ 
water we get o^gen and hydrogen, and "* 
whatever else there may be in the water — ^but nothing 
more. Otherwise we have no certainty in our resnlts. 
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933. Bnt we often find on analysis what we do not 
and cannot find in analysie. This is eepeciaily true of 
the analysis of our cooceptione. By tne analysis we 
It oubisi OM get primarily merely what was contained in 
puit V>^'- **•"■ conception as the material propertiea. 
**"■ But after me analysis has been completed, 

we are able to contemplate eiich element by itself, and 
also their relations to each other ; and thns we gain 
an insight of many implied properties, which of conrse 
were not contained in the conception. 

933. This distinction between what we get in an 
analysis and what we get on analysia, is very generally 
. . overlooked or omitted in speaMng of the 
often Jiyetiooi- roBnlts. TMs, foF iDstance, is very constantly 
done by Cousin, who is certainly one of the 
most skilfal and lucid in his analysis of all the meta>- 
physicians that the world has ever seen. 

93+. But as the conceptions which we form of 
^H rnulu of objects in the re^ty of being are liable to 
> oBw^wi diner somewhat from those which existed in 
^^diffinni the Divine Mind before their creation ; and 
as the conceptions which one mind forms 
of objects in the reality of being will differ somewhat 
from those formed by other minds of the same objects, 
and as analysis of the conception can give only what is 
contained in the conception, the results of these analy- 
ses by different persons will be as various as their con- 
ceptions ; agreeing necessarily in some of their elements 
while they differ in others. 

935. So, too, that which may be expressly contained 
iS'iSdp "^ ''^ °^^ man's conc^tion as a material pro- 
ffniSi'Sat- P^^y '^ contingent Matter — that is, material 
snim.udi to his conception, may be only implied in 
another and vice versa. 

936. This results from the fact that our minds are 
t^ffsraoce to imperfect and limited, " Vm'iasse est erroris" 
AoiKii."' And there is probably no intellectual endow- 
ment in respect to which men differ more than in their 
powers of analysis. A Newton or a Pascal could see 
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at a glance into the relatiouB and propertieB of geome- 
trical figures, what men of ordinary powers can see — 
for to understand is to see— only after hours of atady 
and a long proeesa of demonstration. And to an infi- 
nite mind the result of the longest and most compli- 
cate4 calculation must be as evident at the first glance, 
ae the first axioms of Geometry are to us. 



0^ Induction and Analogy. 

937. The words Induction, and AnaloK', are each 
of them used to denote Methods of Investi- iB^ucum ua 
gation, and Methoda of Proof also. In one i^m.^ 
sense of the word they are regarded as fur- "«™»p™* 
niehing Predicates, in the other as proving them to be 
trne. In this latter sense I shall consider them in the 
next Chapter.* 

938. Induction f is the Method by which we colli- 

fite several facta, having identity of Formal tadwnioii 
roperties as a species, and in consequence of these 
facts agreeing in some other property not at first con- 
ceived as Formal, we predicate that fact of all indi- 
viduals in that species, or of the species as a whole. 

939. But when the facts of any two opposite species 
agree in any of their Tonnal propertiea (123), Auimr. 
and we affirm a predicate of the second, on the gronnd 
that we had found it true of the first, we call tbis the 
Method of Analogy. :( And the Method is said to be 

• Put n. cbsf. m. Sect V. 

t AnwronJ; Tup. Book I. C^i. XII. definw lEidnction to !)« 4 kri rSr 
M< ' iHtrrsr iwi ri ica0M(iu f^Iot, " the vay of paBedng bom pBrticnIu* 

X WbAtsLt Iuu defined Analog; as being a " resemblanee of ratkia ; " 
and quoted ArirtoHe for it [x.iyiiv tiuiiiTrit'i. Bat this dsfiDition does not 
■eem to me either conect ■» anfficiently d^uiite to answer any good pnr- 
poie. We certain!; ipeak (^ "facta" M analogoiu, aa mQl aa "mioi'' 
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that of ContrarieB when we ^rm unlike or contrary 
QiMnriai. predicates on the ground of contrariety of 
Formal properticB. 

940. Not only do many of the fiicts or objects in 
obi'cuinNi Nature have Buch properties in common, bat 

KSiSfTSii? these properties are taken as Formal at plea- 
"" sure, and thns become matter determining a 

sphere, and the iacts are snisumed nnder that concep- 
tion. The word " eubsamed " which I have jnat intro- 
duced, hae been pretty extenBively used to denote the 
incluBion of individaals within the sphere of a con- 
ception. 

941. But no sooner do we find that we have thua 
oitw PBper- constituted a class of individuals, by their 

ttM «h« bs- Bubsumption under any one of their proper- 
ohj. ' ties, than we find that there are other pro- 
perties also which are common to all the individuals of 
this class. 

942. By this fact both science and memory are 
greatly assisted. One can learn as quick, remember 
as easily and as long a general statement like thia : 

" All resinous bodies produce negative ele&- 
uTe>uiu ud tricity," as he could toe specific statements 

predicating the same thing of each kind of 
resin separately ; or even the individual statements 
predicating it of each particular piece of resin — the 
specific statements wonld be quite numerous, the indi- 
viduals innumerable. But the general statement occu- 
pies no more space on the written page, and requires 
no more time in enunciation and committing to me- 
mory, and no more effort to retain it, than each of the 
individual statements taken separately. 



raktian la C, is not the BJioIagj between A and B ? If not, Amdooj a«D 
Mknrer only tor lUaAtiadOD, tnd neroF for InTOBta^Uon and prooC We infer 
tbt relatiixi c^ B to C, for instaaoe, trma (1) the knowDrelalioii of A to C, 
and (2) the known uielogj of B to A in that pnrtioiilai poiiit which thus 
conneota A to C. But if the Analogy be in the relalioDS and not in tita 
&cta, the reUtioD must be known liefbra the Analogy ; and hence Analogr 
aa a means of invutigation <» pioof la a irripvr KfArer, a " Uar-fir^^ 
*r >• aome tnigbt pnfer to call i^ a JMIi) Anc^nC- ^ 
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943. Hence it is of the ntmost importance to science 
that such claaaLficationB should be made, and 

that in each caee the generalization should iMuhifjfH 

be as high — that is, the sphere of the subject 

as comprehensive as the matter of the predicate will 

allow. 

944. But we see objects one by one and indivi- 
dually. Nowhere are species and genera NodinidpM. 
objects of direct observation and intuition. ^^^ "S 
"We- can never therefore find any one of the '"•"•""en. 
contingent predicates of a class "by direct intuition of 
the class-conception. "We must have aome other Me- 
thod of investigBtine their properties. 

945. We have mree claasea of cases coming under 
what is conunonly called Induction. The Ttmaimm. 
first is that in watch we have the Formal Proper- 
ties of some claas given to find the Modal Proper- 
ties common to the - individuals in that class. Or 
secondly, we may have the Modal property as our start- 
ing-point, and reason &om it back to the Formal ; and 
thirdly, we may have some event or phenomenon re- 
garded as an effect to find the class of objects that will 
produce that effect. 

946. (1) In the firet place we fix upon the promi- 
nent and striking features which certain facts atriat i. oba 
have in common. We give them a general ""■ 
name, and have made the Properties the Essentia of a 
Genus. Then we groap togetner other facts in the 
same way into another Genus, based upon plain and 
obvious properties as Essentia. 

947. Bat suppose we have a Whole to be embraced 
in our clasaificatiou. Take for example the domestic 
animals of a farm. We then complete the v, Mopien 
classification already begun by division, gj, 'J^'^ 
We refer all having the properties which we ""■ 

had assumed as the Essentia of horses, for instance, to 
the class " horera ; " all having the E^eutia of cows to 
the class " cows ; " and so on with all the classes 
which we had formed. Bat starting &om the idea of 4 
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Whole, all the individnals in that Whole miist be in- 
cluded in some one of the classes which were in the 
other process regarded as so many genera, but which 
are now in this process regarded as coordinate 8|>ecies. 
And if in our process oi division we find any indivi- 
duals not included in any class which we had pre- 
chuuor ■ ^io'isly constituted, we either constitute that 
^eofcKl' at once into a new coordinate species or 
change our principle of division, and classify 
on other differentia uan those with which we had 



948. 'BkUB in all the Natural Sciences different 
oftMdmio principles of classification have succeeded 

sctoBcu. each other with every important step in ad- 
vance which the science has t^en. New discoveries 
or a more careful analysis has brought to light new 
facte and new relations of fact to fact, and suggested a 
better principle of classification and nomenclatnre than 
was possessed before. In Botany, in Zoology, in Crys- 
talo^aplw such changes have frequently occurred. 

949. Now in this process of classification the For- 
mula used is that described above (569), in which a 

Fwmnk or comuion predicate denoting the Essentia of 
"^i™^** the Genus is affirmed of the individuals com- 

Srehended under it individually. When this has been 
one we give to the individuals a class-name, and then 
the matter of this class-conception gives the limits to 
its sphere, hj including in it not only the colligated 
individuals which had been named in the process of 
the classification, but also all others which have the 
Essentia' of the colligated individuals, and which con- 
stitutes the matter of the class-conception. 

950. We now come to the next step jn the Induc- 
cm™ 1^ tion. We find that several individuals in 

ynduuHi. the genus thus formed have a Hodal pro- 
perty common to them all, which however was not bo 
obvious as the property upon which our classification 
was based, or which at all events was not included in 
our class-conception. We then predicate this property 
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of the individoslB in the class, one after another as 
above (571), and then predicate this property of the 
class as a whole. And uiie dedactire judgment affirms 
the Modal property of the species as in the example 
given (570). 

The wolf is camivorons ; 

The fox is carnivorous ; 

The cat is carnivorous, &c. : 
.-, The GatiidoB are camivoroBB.. 

951. And when we have thus affirmed a property of a 
whole class we speak of it as a law of Nahire. oenvii mat. 
It is in troth, however, bat a general fact, and wants 
much yet of being what can properly be called a law.* 

952. There are three steps in Inductions of this class 
which it will be well to notice separateiy; ThiMemwoi 
not indeed as involving or depending upon '^'^*™'- 
different principles, but as being different and wider 
applications of the same principle. 

953. (a) For the first let us take the following : 
We learn of an individual animal a property which 

was not included in its class-conception, as FimBMp. 
of the horse, the fact that he sheds his hair every spring. 
We soon learn of the next horse that we become ac- 
qaainted with, that he also sheds his hair in the same 
way. After learning this i&ct of a number of indi- 
vidnals in the species horse, we predicate the &ct as a 
general fact or law With regard to the species, that 
*' horses shed their hair every spring." 

964. This may be regarded as illustrating the first 
and primary step in Induction. It is a pro- ^^ ^„„ 
cess which we aU, go through with in refer- ^,^1^^^ 
ence to many of the most common species *«*»i«'«^ 
of facts, long before we reflect upon the process at all, 
or study its laws. 

955. (£) Then for the second step take the case in 
which we extend or widen onr induction by Th« ssesnd 
including several species. Thus, ^■'* 

• See Pot n. Ch^ m. Sbo. T. 
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Hie cat has canine teeth ; 

The dog has canine teeth ; 

The wdf has canine teeth ; 
therefore the dog, and the wolf, the cat and all ammals 
which have canine teeth cooBtttnte a natural genus, 
which we will call the Canidce. 

But the dog ie camivorouB ; 

The cat is camivorooa ; 
. The wolf is camiTorona ; 
therefore the Cauidse, or all animals with canine teeth, 
are camivoroOB. 

956. (c) For the third etep we take the tact or law 
TUidsup. thus dereloped as a Formal property, and 
constitute upon it a species of " Carnivorous Animals ; " 
and in the course of our investigation we find that their 
habit of life is always accompanied by a peculiarity of 
the digestive organs and alimentary canal, the stomach 
being smaller and the canal much shorter than ^i 
herbivorous animals. We have now established an- 
other fact. We may make this &ct a Formal property 
and proceed with our investigation as before, showing 
that all animals with this kind of digestive apparatus 
possess more energy and activity, and stand higher in 
the scale of being, if we will measure their rank by 
the power of control. Thus the lion and the tiger, 
though much smaller, control the elephant, camel, &c. 

957. (2) If now our investigations had begaa at the 
Tho MttnBd other end, if we had seen the animal eating 

whichw.bojin flesh, and so known that he was carnivorous 
pmpwuej. before we had discovered the peculiarity of 
hie teeth, we should have regarded this Mode as some 
indication of what could be found in the constitution — 
that is, among the Formal properties of the animal. 
It would then oecome a case for the investigation of a 
Formal property indicative of this Mode of life ; the 
Method then becomes the same as that for finding the 
Cause when we have an effect given.* Canine tee^ 

■ Sm (Im DBxt SectimL 
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however, cannot be regarded as a CaoBe, notwithstand- 
ing ihej ma,j be the Siga, of that mode of life. 

958. Having by thiB Method aBcended from the 
Modal to the Formal property, we reverse H,™,(b«,d 
the order and predicate the Mode of the ape- Sf»"^*^ 
eies upon the gronnd of the Formal property ™" "" "•"■ 
which IB its sign, j net as when the Formal property had 
been onr Btarting-point in the order of time. 

859. (3) There are cases in which we have a pheno- 
menon occnrring, which we regard not as a t,^ ,i^ , 
Modal property, bnt merely as an occasional S^JlSSi"^ 
effect. For an example take the case of "^ 
electricity excited by resinous bodies. The appear- 
ance of tne electricily is not a mode of the resinous 
bodies, it is merely an effect of their ezcitemeat by 
Bilken or woollen surfaces. 

960. In this class of cases' the Induction is scaroely 
any thing more than a claasification with a mduMrai lo 
view to the general fact. We find one kind S™ir ™m 
of resins, shellac for example, ausceptible of Sly. ,i.^ 
negative electricity. But we cannot find in *"™ 

onr analysis of shellac any thing which seems to na 
likely to cause electricitfi any thmg by which we can 
predict a jpriori on finding me saute property in Bab- 
stances of another hind that they will excite the same 
kind of electricity. We soon find, however, that other 
resins do excite negative electricity, and thus far in our 
experience all known resins agree in this peculiarity. 
But why, or what is the property in them by which 
they produce an effect so unlike other substances under 
the Bame circumstanceB we cannot tell. Chemistry 
reveals to us many such cases, and it is guite possible 
that they point to something yet to be discovered, but 
which is at present beyond even the forerunning con- 
jectures and hypotheses of science. 

961. And yet when the nature of electricity is belr 
ter underatood we may be able to see some- r„^„ i„„. 
thing in resins — some element common to l^^SSSS 
them aU as a constitative or Formal principle ^^i, " 
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of the claBB, which we ehall then onderetaod to be as 
nsturally adapted to the production of that ^rtdcolar 
Btate of electric excitement which we call Negative 
Electricity, as the canine teeth of the Canidffi are to the 
camiToroos habit of life. The Analogies of Nature 
and the developments and progress in the history of 
Science lead as to expect such a resolt 

962. But ae it is, we place much less dependence 
upon the inductions of tnie class than upon those of 

TiMHCbHi- either of the others. We regard them in 
iHUn'af*^ fact as but mere clasBifications of particniar 
a<KUH», facts into a General &ct, preparatory to an 

induction and prophetic of it, which, however, we are 
not fully prepared to make. 

963. Ill the conrse of our induction we for the meet 
^mgeont be- part find some exceptions to the general &ct 
mil "^^^ which we first deduce in this way. And so 
uwi. ' strongly are we attached to the fundamental 
ideas under which we pursue any science, that when 
the exceptions become very numerous we abandon the 
claBsiiication upon which the induction was based, and 
classify anew and on another principle. Thus the old 
philosophers predicated the property of "falUnff " of 
heavy bodies only, such as earth, stones, metals ; and 
they supposed that light bodies, as air, vapor, and 
smoke belonged to an opposite class, of which " as- 
cending " conld be predicated by the Method of Con- 
traries. But it has been found tuat light bodies also 
tend to the earth, and now a new classification has 
been made, and " falling " is aproperty predicated of 
all bodies having the common Essentia of being " nn- 
enpported." And we state it as. a general tact, that 
" all bodies left unsupported fall to the earth." 

d64. We have already remarked that those proper- 
Nu^ciud- ties upon which the classification of natural 
iM.ta— HpS^ generas are based, are not eeneraUy those 
tin. wnicb are subject to comparisons ot inten- 

sity, as oolw, tise, densi^, &c., among material pro- 
perties ; virtue, wisdom, courage, &c., among spiritiu^ 
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properties, but rather those which do not admit of any 
snch eompariBOD. In the case just given, bodies either 
are or are not sopported. If one i8 snpportad, it re- 
mains where it is, if not, it falls. We take no notice 
of the fact of the support being adequate to sustain a 
hodj many times as lai^ ; that fact has no bearing 
npon the classification or the deduction based apon it. 
Nor if there be something under it which is not suffi- 
cient to snpport it, do we take notice of that fact — the 
body is simply " nnsnpported." 

965. But in the previous classification in which it 
was affirmed, that " all heavy bodies fall," the classifi- 
cation was based npon a property which admits of 
. comparisons of intensity. -Bodies are more or less 
heavy. " Setm/" and "liaht" are not, like "yup- 
ported" and "wnaM^jpwfarf, contraries, but they are 
simply mb-amtroiries / and the Induction based npon 
that classification was fallacious. It stated the truth, 
indeed, but not the whole truth ; and the suppreasio 
veri was for all purposes of science just as bad as a 
false statement. 

966. Aualogy stops short of an Induction of the 
second deeree (955), oecause for the most ^^ 
part the objects of the class to which the u ineoupkca 
inference is drawn — that is, the subject of " 

the Conclusion is beyond the reach of actual Observa- 
tion and Experiment, But if we could investigate the 
individual to which we reason by analogy, we should 
convert such Analogy into an Induction of observed 
facts in the same species. 

967. In all the Inductive Sciences there are many 
of the fields of inquiry from which by the ^^^ 
nature of the case we are excluded, and M^wi.tofelK 
there are otliers which neither our telescopes indKUu* "u 
nor our microscopes can reach, in such 

cases Analogy is our only guide and faraishes our only 
light — alight indeed of inestimable value, but still a 
light which needs to be most cautiously followed. In 
toe anatomy of the human frame, for instance, we have 
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the &cte for sn indaotiMi before m. Bat in phjBiology 
aud biology many of the iacts are sach that they never 
can be brought nnder iuBpection and obserration. 
Comparative Anatomy, however, has shown an analc^y 
between man and animals ; and we may often Bubject 
them to an examination into the functions of reproduc- 
tion, life and death, whioh we can never make in the 
caee of man. 

968. All substances are brought by their Formal 
TtiB T<™ij properties into relation to the laws and 

a^u biuw sequences of nature. Thus bodies that are 
Slda?JuJi«7' transparent, are by this property connected 
with an important class of phenomena and laws in 
— itics. ReBinous bodies, by a property common to 
em all, but which has no distinctive name, are con- 
nected with the science of electricity in one way ; and 
vitreous bodies, by a property common to them, are 
connected with the other kind of electricity. Iron by 
a peculiar property is capable of important m^;netic 
phenomena, and the laws of terrestrial polarity. 
Dense bodies, by their deneity, are connected with the 
laws of gravitation. Opaque bodies, by their opacily, 
witli reflection of light and the phenomena of color. 
Thus every Formal property of a body connects it with 
some general law or fact — some class of phenom^ia 
more or less comprehensive ; and those relations are 
the basis of the natural genera and species upon which 
all science and all knowledge depends. 

969. Each property of a body is thus connected in 
the concatenation of nature's laws and sequences, with 
some law and with some phenomenon, which as a con- 
sequent is regarded as an effect or a mode. 

970. Now when in such a natortd species we find 
one property which is regarded as Formal, connected 

AppUoiioDof ""^^ a certain law and producing certain 
"™- effects, we inter by analog that any indi- 
vidual in another species, having the same Formal 
property, must Bustaia a like relation to that law, and 
kve the same modal property or effect. 
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971. Thus the phTsician knows that a certain dmg 
IB a deadly poison to some of the animal tribes. He 
infers &om analogy between the aoimal and Bjibtrntue^ 
man that it will prove 60 to man. He knows f^'"'*™'' 
that there are many points of identity between man. 
and the animals — they have an Essentia in common ; 
he knows that mast drugs prodnce the same effects 
upon men aa apon animals. Bnt with regard to this 
particnlar drug's influence upon man, or whether man 
and beast are identical in that particular property, in 
conseqaence of which that drug is a deadly poison for 
the beaet — he knows nothing anterior to experience of 
its effect upon man except what he can infer from tbe 
analogy between the man and the beast. 

SECTION TIL 



972. The &cte of Nature have not only a lateral 
connection, bo to epeak, by which they admit . 
of classification into Genera and Species, H^iuTg» 
with a view to general fiicts and laws, but cSSiSSd™: 
each one had something before it which ie '*"'"'■ 
regarded as its Cause, and will be followed by some- 
thmg which will be regarded as its Effect 

973. Causality is not a property inhering in any 
snbBtance that can be eognizea by any of tJie c„^„ ^ 
senses. We can see antecedence in time, EepSBS'^iB'^ 
but the causality is a matter of inference, ""^ 

974. Causaiity, however, is something more than 
mere antecedence and necessary connec- ctoiniiUKnM- 
tion.* Day and night follow each other, iSi!S°''lISalS 
the snccessive steps of the pedestrian, the ■'="'■ 

* The F»IlmD7 i*1iich ■we sometimes heac spiABn of as the FallMj- of 
pM hoc ergopnpttr hoe, conmts in inTBTFing tint because one event is alter 
uiotber, th^efore it was caused bj' tbat oUj^r. Bisuop Latiheu expoeea 
tikis fallnoj in some who attributed the laxitj of morals in his tanie to the 
Befonnatian, bj namliixig the aneodoCe Vt • co unh j nm i ^w *w wwntfHl 
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days of the week, the moDthB of the year, all Bncceed 
each other, and yet no one Bnpposes that each ia the 
Effect of that which preceded or the Cavae of that 
which follows. 80 the antecedence is a fact in the 
reality of being ; the causality, where there is any, 
belongs to the reality of truth alone. It BeemB to direct 
the thoaeht into the nnseen realities of tmth ; and the 
BeaeoQ, by an intuition pecnliar to itself sees there 
what is not expressed in the Beasible properties of ex- 
tfflnal objects. 

975. By means of Inductioii we may always find 
the Invariable Antecedent in the phenomena of Nature. 
htutabh An- ^°t t^e distinction between a mere Antece- 
[JSJ^'^'g: dent and a Cause, is what no processes of a 
''''"™- posteriori investigation can give. It is some- 
thing which the Reason superadds to the reealts of our 
investigation in certain cases, jnst ae in Induction the 
Beaeon saperadds that which distingnisheB a General 
Law fi^3nl a mere G^eneral Fact. By the insight which 
Induction enables us to get into the Class-conceptions 
and Final Causes of the Creator, we are enabled to 
affirm the concomitance of certain properties of objects 
as Laws arising from that physical neceeeiW which ia 
based upon the volitione ot tne Divine Will. 80, too, 
by Induction we eetablieh certain antecedences and 
consequences in ^Nature as general facts, npon which 
the Reason infers or rather superadds the relation of 
Cause and Effect 

976. All investigation of Causes mnst of course end 
ThecsMin at last in the Absolute or First Cause (108). 

BoadMij. But the Method which we are now describ- 

ing must proceed step by step, and irom any one fact 
or event it can give us only that which next preceded 
it in the order of time and of causality. This oecomes 

fbrtbe nndi due obitnietad the Goodwin Hu'b(u^ — t7flrabiiildiiig</l^»> 
tardiD Stsaple — "Tlien were no suniB,'' Hid bo, "in ^harbor; diati^ 
nonB that gave trouble, until jnit alUr thg iteeple was built on Teutorden 
Qunoh." HaoM the good people <rf' Tenterden nippoud Uwt the itee^ 
h^ CNMd tlw MwU in thalr baibor. 
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in ite turn an Kffect to be investigated in like mannw, 
until in like manner " omma eammt in Dffum " (all 
thinge lead to Qod), Then and then only do we find 
an Efficient Canse for the factB and phenomena of 
Natnre. 

977. ThiB results Irom the &ct that Matter is always 
regarded aa inert, and incapable of acting ^^ ,ut™. 
QKcept as it is acted upon. Even the im- "">»'■ 
ponderable agents, heat, light, electricity, &c, can 
hardly be regarded as exceptions to this rule. As yet 
we know not what they are. But the Keason refuses 
to regard them as any thing more than means. Instru- 
mental or Second Causes in the hands of an Intelligent 
or First Cause. 

978. Our inquiry into Causes therefore can be only 
an investigation into the antecedents of any 

event, along which the mind conceives that diiin tramni 
the efficiency which brought that event into ''"''*™"- 
tiie reality of being may have passed. And the only 
conditions which the Keason imposes are, (1) that that 
which is to be regarded as a cause be an invariable 
antecedent j (2) that it be a true cause ; and (3) that it 
be a sufficient cause [a^usa vera and ca/uea ettffi^ 

979. Of the first we need say no more than the self- 
evident proposition, that a cause must pre- «,„,Aiiiee«- 
cede its effect in point of chronology. donMiBTto* 

980. Of the second, we can only say that a true 
cause must be a substance acting through s»aad>i sub- 
some of its properties. A mere state or mode "'°™' 

of a substance is no cause, although of course it will 
often be an antecedent. Thus " day " is a mere mode of 
light, and is no cause of the succeeding mode ^ uode m 
which we call " night." One of the steps of a i™*"' "■"■ 
pedestrian is merely one condition or stage in his pro- 
gress, and no cause of the succeeding one. ^'- Day" 
and ^^ step" are not substances in the metaphysical 
sense of the words at all (Part I, 55 and note), but 
merely modes or stages of certain substances. Thos 
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lite step that ornslies the worm cannot be regarded aa 
the cause of the cmshuig. Not tha stop bat tbe man 
who steps is the caase ; and the word *' step " denotes 
MMutiH * merely the accidental condition or mode in 
*''™°™™- which the cause happened to be when it 
exerted its efficiency. It may be well, therefore, for 
the sake of having a name, to call the former the /Sfub- 
staniial or SubstatUvoe Oanses, and the latter the Modal 
Causes. 

981. Bat Dot only must the antecedent which "we 
are to regard as a cause be a substance, in order to be 

Cum niKt * WTd coueu, it must slso bear some propor- 
^JJ^"^ tion or relation to the effect in order to be a 
^^ sufficient canse, or oauga 0u^Sct«n«. Thn% 

a boil on one's hand may be a vera causa of a good 
deal of pain and annoyance, but it would not be re- 
garded aa a sufficient cause of the death of an indi- 
vidual, if one having anch a sore should be found 
dead. 

982. Tha avdeiantiali^* (38) of causes must be af- 
firmed by an ultimate intuition of the Mind itself. One 

TTw mbriM- can no more prone that a *' day" ia no sub- 
SmSuTuii^ stantial cause than that the sun is round, or 
'™^ a rose is red. If our faculties do not so see 

these objects, there is no help for us in one case any 
more than in the other. The tault is an individual in- 
firmity, and can be regarded as requiring no diminu- 
tion of the confidence which all persons whose faculties 
are in their normal condition are entitled to place in 
tbe exercise of those faculties. 

983. But the suMcienci/ of caases in Nature is what 
Th. nOeitav 'we cau leam only from observatdon. Of 
^S°iSiiiS Primary Causes, as of the Infinite Mind, and 
S^mS'SS^ of the human mind, from the very cunceptioa 
***>■ of them we can predicate certain events or 
phenomena as effects. We know that Infinite Wisdom 

* when wa Epeak of a cum u being necourily a lubitwiocs we loiut 
be imdcntood as q)eaklDg not at mere antecedence, bat of cansall^. An 
Mrt eeedant na«d not be a wbrtwiwi, bnt a canae mtut. 
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will know all thioga — Infiaite Power can do all tliinge, 
that Mind or I£eas«n can nnderatand, that Will can 
chooee, and determine the formal character of actions. 
And ao in Natnre we may predicate a priori, on the class- 
conception of certain objects something of their conca- 
tenation in the antecedents and conseqnences of Nature. 
But this clasB-conception is itself obtained a posteriori, 
and the nature ana efficiency of their causality is a 
part of that which we learn by observatioh, and throng^ 
which we are enabled to arrive at this claBB-conception. 
It is certainly very possible, and perhaps we had bet- 
ter say that it is probable, that the causality of all 
objects was an element in the class-conception which 
preceded in the Divine Mind the act of their creation. 

984. In the sufficiency of canses we have two dis- 
'tinct elements to take note of — the odemMoy ^^ 

in amount and homogeneUy in kind. Thos ouMJ^dn 
wine is the sufficient cause of intoxication. "" 
But a single wine-glassful would be inadequate in 
quantity. But if one should attribute a scarlet fever 
or the smalt-pox to the use of wine, he wonld mistake 
the homogeneity of the cause to ^e effect which he 
ascribes to it. Wine is a cause, a veva causa, and a 
o<msa suffieiena of a variety of phenomena, but not of 
the diseases jost named. 

985. As every cause must be a substance, and every 
substance is known only by its properties, so also it is 
known only a^ existing in some certain con- ctnaiiir odea 
dition OF mode ; and this condition or mode u^tudao?^ 
is otlen inseparable Irom that antecedence S"**™* 

to the effect which renders the substance a eause of it. 
Thus wine is a cause of intoxication only when taken 
into the stomach and in a certain quantity. The Air 
is a cause, but it causes the uprooting of trees, and the 
other effects of tornadoes only when it exists in the 
mode of violent motion. 

986. Hence we have four classes of words ,/^^'^ 
or terms which are used to denote causes : — u, duwu cu- 
(1) Simple words denoting Bubstaucea, as '**' 
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" heat," " electricity," " light," &c, Bnbstancee whose 
efficiency ae caoaes is oIwajB activ« wherever the sub- 
BtanccB tbeoiBelvea tire fonnd ; then (3) we have sach 
words as denote merely the condltioiL or mode in which 
the cause exerte ite iofiaence, as when we say that 
" walking iatigues one," — " the saccession of day and 
night causes great changes in the temperature, &c. 
Then we have (3) those complex terms which espreaa 
both the canae and the mode or condition upon which 
the production of the effect depends, as " the spark: 
falling tepon gum>otoder caused the explosion." Or 
sometimes (4) we nave single words which in them- 
selves express the substance and its modes, as " eu-th- 
quake," " hurricane," " lightning," &c. 

987. Words or terms in order to express a cause 
adequately should always be of ^is last-named kind. 

Tiwiutkiiii] ^^y should express not only the substance 
™J3^^ which is the cause, hot also the mode or 
"■ condition on which the efficiency as cause 

is exerted. 

988. The immediate Antecedent of any phenomena 
eiBipia ud will sometimes be complex, eonsistinfl; of 

SdSSu' *^' several elements, and at others simple, Thaa 
Heat is a simple antecedent It admits oi no phy- 
sical analysis. But the sun — a btiming lamp— acidi- 
fying vegetable matter — the mixing of sulphuric and 
nitric acids — are all complex antecedents, compound- 
ed of the simple antecraent or canse, - heat, among 
others. 

989. We must remember also that in regard to 
many of the compound facts in Nature, as elsewhere, 

TbecuBMiT tlifi causality is not to be found in anyone 
™ ttalS^ o*^ t^^ ingredients or elements alone and by 
'XSv- itself. ^u8, it is not the charcoal, nor the 

nitre, nor the sulphur which causes the explosion when 
a spark &lls upon that combination of these three ele- 
ments which constitute what is called gunpowder. 
Meitlier of those elements are explosive alone and by 
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itself.* Not any property of either of the sabetSDces, 
therefore, is the cause of the explosion — tjie combina- 
tion itself is the cause. 

990. When therefore the combipation is the cause, 
and not any one of the simple elements in that combina- 
tion, the complex antecedent is to he regarded „« EUmim- 
as the cause. But it is often the case that Sni^ihe'SS 
some one element in the complex antecedent ZlJ^ th?''SS 
may be the cause, and It will in many cases i''^''- 
be found of the greatest importance to ascertain which 
of the simple elements in any complex antecedent is 
the real cause of the phenomena which we are investi- 
gating. 

dUl. For this purpose several Methods have been 
resorted to, which nave been called Methods Fiimin«non 
of SliminaMon. They consist in removing entirely or 
varying in quantity certain of the elements in any 
complex antecedent or consequent for the purpose of 
ascertaining its relation to the supposed Consequent or 
Antecedent. 

992. Elimination depends upon the four following 
axioms : 

(1.) No two simple causes will .produce the same 
effect and the converse. Hence identity of nm aihb. 
effect implies identity of cause, and diversity of effect 
implies diversity of cause. 

993. Several complex antecedents may be followed 
by the same effect. Thus a wax-taper, an oil-lamp, a 
coal-iire, the concentrated rays of the sun, may each 
be the cause of the melting of sealing-wax. But in 
these complex antecedents, there is identity in one sim- 
ple element " heat," by which the effect is pi-oduced. 

994. And so strong is the belief in this axiom of 
identity of cause, where there is identity of effect, 

* This hsa reoentlj bent diipnted in r^&rd to Nitre. Bat I belier* 
that ita explonTeaeu liaa not been proved. Bat even if it haa it will not 
■ffbcl tlie propriety of the iHiutratioii ; sinoe if it is explosive at all, it ii 
not eiploiDve under mj mch oirooniBtaDoes as ChoM ctmlwDplateid in the 
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diat scientific men cling to it even when taote seem to 
moiKHie tf ^e agsinet them, and the belief is its infalli- 
^'iSHSd.'"^ bilitv has often led by means of an analysis 
■^ of the cpmplex antecedent to the discovery 

of what would otherwise, perhaps, never have been 
suspected to exist. And in investigations of the phe- 
nomena of Electricity, Galvanism, and Magnedsm, the 
identity of effects ppodnced in many oases have led 
very generally to the belief thbt these forces are bat 
one and the same thing, acting in different ways and 
under different circamstances. Kay, so far has this 
matter gone, that it has been suggested that this one 
canse *' Electricity," if that be the name of it, is the 
cause of heat and light, and the medinm through which 
the mind exerts its control over the body. 

995. As we know nothing d^Wflfo/wW of substancOB 
except through their properties, so we know nothing 

Aiinii nand ^^ causes as causes — that is, nothing of the 
■ prtarf. causality of objects in Nature, except bv 

inference from their effects. As we have already said, 
a cause must be a substance, it must be adec[uate and 
homogeneous to its effect. And "as the identity of ob* 
jects in Nature depends upon the identity of their 
mseparable properties, so the identity of causes as 
such must depend upon that which constitutes theii> 
adequacy and homogeneity to the effect produced. 
Hence the proposition already laid down, " the identity 
of effect implies identity of simple cause." 

996. (2.) The second axiom is, tiiat if the cause is 
fteoBi iimn. removed the effect will disappear. Other, 
wise we should have an effect without a cause, which 
18 absurd. 

997. (3.) The magnitude of the effect varies with 
TbMAiiin, aod is determined by the magnitude or in- 
tensity of the cause. Otherwise we should have some 
portion of causation without any effect, or some por* 
tion of effect without a cause. 

998. (4.) And fourthly, that aBfemz<an^u« the samo 
oanse will always produce we Bame effect. 
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999. The effect alwayB depends very ranch upon 
the snbstance or matter upon which the cause exerts 
ite force. Thus heat expands iron, and con- Effi™™ de- 
tracts clay ; and ae has oeen said, " what is »hi«t'wt£? 
one man's meat is another's poison." 

1000. TMb leads ns to mention the fact that Gon- 
sequeota as well as Antecedents are complex ciuhmm.*!- 
also, and as ench the resolt of more than niwi^ "^ " 
one simple caase. Thus, for example, an eclipse of the 
Moon, considered in its essence as an eclipse, and in 
its modes as occurriug on such a moment and visible 
only at such a place on the Earth's sur&ce, is a com- 
plex result, caused by the Tarious forces of the diverse 
attractions of the different heavenly bodies. In this 
case the cause of the eclipse was one thing, the cause 
of its occurring at precisely that moment rather than 
another, or so as to be visible on one part of the Earth's 
snr&ce rather than another, are each of tbem different 
oaus^, and may be called Formal Causes. In this case, 
however, we use the name Formal Canse in a sense 
somewhat different from what we have ^ven to it in 
reference to logical classifications, and yet not so dif- 
fira«nt as to occi^on any confusion or error. 

1001. Let us now proceed to consider the several 
Uethods of Elimiuatiou. Of these we may FWeHeuwdi 
have five that are specially useful, arising •'b'™"'*"- 
out of the axioms already mentioned as applied to the 
different cases which may arise for investigatiou. 

1003. The first law of Elimination in me order in 
which I shall name them is the following : 

(1.) By the £litnination of any one element tn the 
cotr^plex antecederd, its (^ppropnaie oonae- fibimbuioii. 
^rumt or ^feet wiU disappecM" atao. 

1003. Thus suppose a phvsician administers a pre- 
scription consisting of three ingredients, camphor, and 
morphine, and ipecac — and finds unpleasant uimuian. 
symptoms ensue that can be ascribed to nothing but 
tne dose which he had prescribed. Suppose now that 
he administers two of the ingredients wiuiout the third, 
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or the two combined witit some others, and the nn- 
favorable symptoma do not ensne, he would doubtless 
ascribe thoee symptoms as an effect to that ingredient 
in the dose which in the second adminlBtration he had 
omitted. 

1004. (2.) When th^re is a imiform diBo^eemerU 
swoodHMtoiL m several Antecedents vn aU ths elements 
except one, that one must be rega/rded as the cause of 
amy unvao'ying element in the Consequents of those di- 
verse Antecedents. 

1005. Thus suppose we hare an Antecedent A, 
nhtrouioa. consisting of elements x, y, and s, and a, 
Consequent 0. If now we can form or avail ourselves 
of new combinations as w at and v, ov a x and t, having 
X alone common to them all, and the Consequent O 
following in each case, we should have no doubt that 
A is the cause of 0, by reason of its element x. 

1006. Such cases occur not unfrequently in Chem- 
pfB«i^»ci™- istry, when we have to deal with agents 
^^ which we either cannot get in a separate 
and pure state, or if we could their use would be in- 
convenient or unsafe. The same thing holds true also 
in Medical practice. Some of the most indispensable 
of the medical agents, in tact nearly all of those that 
are the most efficient can never be used except in 
combination with others. Sence their effect can be 
ascertained only by forming them into different com- 
binations, varying in each experiment every other 
ingredient 

1007. (3.) By dimmishing or mcreasmg the amse, 
Third Neuwd. a Corresponding vnorease or dvminution qf the 
effect wiU ensue. 

1008. This law of Elimination supposes a case in 
which the element in the compound Antecedent cannot 
be wholly eliminated. 

1009. Thus " heai " is an agent of this kind. There 
lUaBniimi. is no absolute of cold or total absence of 
heat. But we can increase or diminish the intensity 
of heat to a vety great extent. Thne we find tiiat 
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nearly all bodies expand— become liquid, and finally 
vapor, and even gas, under intense heat ; and in the 
absence of heat alL bodies contract, condense, and be- 
come Bolid. Hence heat is assumed to be the canee of 
fioidity. The same may be said of density. There ia 
DO body without some deusity ; and as the gravitation 
of bodies, so &r as we can ascertain, varies with their 
density — we assume that density is the cause of the 
gravitation of bodies, or that all bodies gravitate in 
proportion to the quantity of matter. 

1010. {i.) Jf,Jrommvy^ir, oonaistinff of a complex 
Antecedent and a com^^^ai Conaemtent, we Fourth MM»d. 
aN>ar<d6 the elementa in the Antecedent, whose effects in 
the aotiwlex Consegueni are known, andjind an elemeTit 
«n the thnsequent whose ea/u«e is not contaiTud in the 
Antecedent, it is called a Kesidpal Ph£nouxnon, for 
which a cause miust he sought. 

1011. We have many cases in which the several 
elemraits of a complex Antecedent have been n^u-ax pbe- 
8o far examined, as that their effects both in ""»"»■ 
quality and quantity in the Consequent are known, 
and yet something remains to be accounted for. The 
return of a Comet may be regarded as such ,„ ^a nuun 
an effect Now among the causes which c™** 
determine its return we know many — ^the attraction of 
the Earth, the attraction of the Sun, and of each of the 
ot^er heavenly bodies to which it approaches in its 
path near enongh to be infiuenced dt them. These 
different attractions are the elements in the canse of 
its return, considered as a complex Consequent, in- 
cluding its return at a precise day and hour, &c. If 
now we begin and abstract from the Cause each ele- 
ment, deducdng from the Consequent also its appro- 
priate effect — appropriate both m character and in 
amount, in qu^ty and quantity, and after thus ab- 
stracting each element in the Cause with its element in 
the effect, we find sometliing remaining in the effect 
still unaccounted for — we have what Sir John F. W. 
BerBchel called a JSeaidual I'henoiwnon. Ihna if we 
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hare Antecedent compound of a,&, «, aiid(2y and Oon- 
Beqnent conaiBting of w, x, y, z, and « / and abetracting 
a from the Antecedent removes w, i removes i^fOt y s 
and d, z. We have a remaining as, a liesidual Pheao- 
menon, for which a cause is yet to be songht, and to 
be added to onr ennmeratioD of the elements a,b^ c, 
and d in the Antecedent. For the elem^ite in any 
Cause must be adequate to the Effect, and the whole 
of it both in Substance and in Form. 

1012. The existence of a resisting medinm filling 
all space, and yet so rare as not to exert any perceptible 

. influence upon the motions oi the planets 
^s^^^ji and satellites of ow system, has been snp- 
M»BMMiiia posed to have been discovered as a Residnal 

"^ Phenomenon, effected by means of this Me- 
thod in accounting tor the return of comets at a period 
somewhat leas than that assigned them by the calcula- 
tions of astronomers. But whether there be such a 
medium or not, the Besidual Phenomenon shows that 
there is some agency at work of which as yet we pofr- 
sess no satisfactory knowledge, and which will need to 
be investigated before the science of Astronomy will 
be complete. 

1013. (5.) Again and finally, there may sometimea 
a doubt arise as to which of uie two phenomena are 
NHHiHrfcfa ^ 1)3 regarded as cause and which as effect. 
pffiTMiuiMi. Thas, it is always observed in cases of snow- 
storms, that just as the snow begins to fall the mercury 
in the thermometer rises a little. Now, is the change 
in the temperature the cause or the effect of its begin- 
ning to snow i In thunder-storms, a ffash of Ughtmng 
IB sometimes attended by an increase in the quantil^ 
of rain that is falling ; which is cause and which is 
effect ? 

1014. In many of these cases we can answer from 
TOadoubtMt- our knowledge of the nature of the pheno- 
wXa^ mena themselves. And there are many 
ttctam!^ cases in which we can make no experiments 
of Eliminatiou. But when elimination can oe made, 
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the case comee under the second axiom. Heuce we 
have as the fifth rule of EUmination, 

1015. (5.) Remove one of the phenomena, and if t?u 
other disappears also, that whwh was re- womaoiBi. 
moved is the cause and the other is the eff'ect. £ut jf 
the other does not ddsempear, thai which was removed 
toaa the effect and not the cause. 

1016. For an illustration of this law it is very com- 
mon to refer to the case of Dr. Wells* researches into 
tiie phenomena of dew. It was found in the matntioo. 
course of his experiments that those surfaces on which 
dew collected, were colder than those upon which there 
was none. But which was the cause and which the 
effect, the cold or the dew? By substituting metal 
surfaces, which do not easily become cold in the posi- 
tion in which he placed them, for glass, which being a 
bad conductor do^ easily become cold, he found that 
the glass surfaces and not the metal were covered with 
dew, whence he inferred that the cooling of the sur&ce 
was the cause of the dew, and not the dew the cause 
of the cooling of the bedewed surface. 

1017. Having in these ways learned the nature of 
objects considered as causes, we can often RaHmmfiim 
reason or investigate into the future from iSStStiSIS^t 
causes to their yet undeveloped effects.* Beasoning 

. in this Method, however, is always attended with some- 
thins of danger. We seldom thoroughly comprehend 
all the properties of a Cause, or the mnuences which 
may be exerted upon its efficiency by its combination 
with other causes. Nor can we ever see far enough 
into the future to enable as to take into our account all 
of the contingencies that may arise to modify the course 
of events. Thus we can predict the fall of an unsup- 
jiorted bofly from our knowledge of the law of gravita- 
tion. But another law, as magnetism or electricity, &c., 

• Thi« luu also beeo called " muonaig apriori.' — Whaiili's Bhelorie, 
Put I. c U. 82. It is DOt, bowerer, a priori ia the eeaaa in which wa 
D»TB tbut &r Hied tbe«e vrada. 
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maj interpoae between the cause and the effect and 
break the eoanection. 

1018. But yet there are many casea ia which tliis 
sometJnHXMT is the only Method br which we can pene- 
toKc^^ttu trate the future. Tne astronomer reasons 

inAnnnomT. upon It in predictias the rise and set of the 
sun, the changes of the moon, toe recurrence of eclipses, 
comets, conjunction of the stare, &c., &c. And be feels 
perfect conhdence in his conclusions. 

1019. The chemist reaeons in this Method when he 
■n cbemiMiT. designs an experiment. He knows the ef- 
fects which certain a^nts as causes generally produce. 
He reasons from this knowledge to the eflect which 
those agents will produce in me new case, and trusts 
to this calculation to produce the test or crisis which 
he wishes to determine by his experiment. 

1020. The physician reasons on this principle when 
In ModiciiHi. he prescribes his remedies, and looks for the 
desired change in the condition of the patients as the 
effect of what he had prescribed. 

1021. The legislator baa to rely on this Method in 
In upibuion. the discharge of his duties, as legislator, to a 
very great extent It is often his only guide in devis- 
ing laws and institations for the welliare of those fot 
whom he is called upon to legislate. And the causes 
whose influence he has to calculate, are moreover olten 
of the subtlest and most evanescent or incompreheusi' 
ble character. 

1022. It will have been observed from the fore- 
HBuoQin( som going remarks — that in speaking of the cause 
fiSSEjii. of any fact or event, we refer to a compound 
object within wnich one element alone was eauaal of 
the eti'cct. Hence reasoning from effect to cause, we 
can reason only to that element, and not t6 any one 
of the combinations into which it may enter. Thus 
heat is the cause of fluidity. If now we start from 
fluidity, as an effect, we can argue to the existence of 
heat as a cause. Uut as this beat may have been pro- 
duced by the eun, by a spirit-lamp, by a ohemicai 
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decoiDpoailion, hy fiictioD, &c., &c., we catinot argae 
to the reality of any one of those combinations of heat 
from the mere fact of fluidity. Hence we can investi- 
gate and argue much more specificallj from cause to 
effect than from effect to cause. 

1023. In Bome of the most important inquiries 
which we can have to make, however, we umiui is 
have no other Method that we can pursue, SSKaS??™ 
but that from effect to cause. In Medical Efl^w^ciuB. 
diagnosis, for instance, this is for the most part the 
only means of ascertaining the nature of the disease to 
be cured. 

1024. The physician is called to see a patient — the 
prominent symptom is we will suppose a uibibUoii. 
headache — this is an effect which may proceed from a 
variety of causes. If it were the first case of headache, 
and had never been investigated, there would be no 
other Method that could be pursued with success than 
those we have 'already described. But in the present 
state of the science almost all causes, and varieties of 
causes, have been investigated. The causes which 
may produce such results are pretty well known and 
recorded. 

1026. Each cause also, for the most part, produces 
flome other effects also besides the one that a^„„^^ 
is chiefly conspicuous ; and no two causes Ain««isMtai 
ever produce effects which are all of them "" 
precisely alike in all respects. Hence the physician is 
to look for the other effects, or " symptoms," as he 
will call them, until he finds one or more that is pecu- 
liar to one of the causes of headache. This one 
becomes, what Bacon proposed t« call an ea^erimen- 
turn crucia, or a test fact. And in the pur- BoaHnminyii 
suit of such a test, he will often find it neces- °™™' 
sary to experiment with tests voluntarily applied, as 
■well as to observe the facts that already exist without 
his procurement. 

1026. In our attempt, to reason into the future of 
12* 
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human condncL however, the moral freedom of man 
Bumaf fta> f>^^ the oncertainty as to the determinations 
£"^^*SS of liis wiU, render onr conclosions peco- 
•"■ liarly liable to error. InveBtigation or rea- 

soning in this way, however, is much more reliable 
when applied to masBee than when applied to a Biiigle 
individual (800, 801). 
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CHAPTER m. 

07 IfETHODS OF PK007 AND SEFUTATIOH. 



1027. Methods of Proof preeuppose both terms of 
the Proposition, whereas, as we have seen, Methods of 
iDvestigation presuppose merely the Snbject. By 
Proot^ men, we mean the eBtahlisninent of the Pmoc 
Copula, affirming or denying the relation between the 
given Subject and Predicate. From what has been 
said (431), it is evident that do proof is required of 
Intuitive Judgments. Hence in all our inquiries into 
Methods of Froof^ we are understood to have reference 
to the Proof of Deductive Judgments only. 

1028. In the preceding Part of this Treatise, we 
have examined the ways in which Cognitions and Judg- 
ments can be so combined as to serve as j^^^ . 
Means of Proof. We have hero now to con- atior u» iw 
aider the ways in which these Means or For- "" 
mula may be used, with an especial reference to the 
Matter on which they are to be used. 

1029. I have already remarked that Methods of 
Investigation are, to some extent, Methods „^^^^. 
of Proof also. In Investigation we erpect Tuuiutoo w 
to find as the result, that with which we start i^bod*"^ 
oe a Proposition in Methods of Proof. But '^ 
beside being thus in respect to Methods the conrerae 
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of eacli uthur, their Differentia as Alternate Spec iea of 
Metlioda is as atated above ; the oue gwes (VVbately 
would eay provea) * the Major TenuB, and the other 
prows the Copuhi.t 

1030. MeUiods of Proof may be either dwect or 
wtmiuki In- indirect. Direct Methods prove the Propo- 

oTPnof. eitioD to be establiehed; the Indirect prove 
its contradictory to be nntnie, &om which we liave the 
deBired PropoBition by Immediate Inference. 

1031. Direct Proof is effected by whatever Means 
Dinei Frdof. or in whatever Method, wherever we show 
that the Subject of the Proposition has or has not the 
eBsential matter of the Predicate. Since whatever has 

- ■ RhetoriD, Fart. t. Chap. I. g 1. 

t We have in popular U9A the worda IndncdoD and DeducUoD, which 
arBimderBtood to denote Methods of Proof the FGverse of each otiiar. Bo^ 
however, may be r^arded aa Methods of either iDveetigation or of PnM^ 
since even Dednction may give a new Major Term for ■ Bul^ect (aee Part 
II. Chap. III. Sec UL) \ and the word Induction is aleo naed to denote a 
Uethod of proving Che truth of the generolizatioa which it sEfedJ. Bat 
the contra^ between the two Methods in the common estimation just 
referred to, is between Indnction and Dedncdon as Mt&o3i of Itaitttigatioii. 
Mo contrast or companion between the former aa a Method of InveMig*- 
tlrai, and the latter u a Method of Proid', woiUd ever be made with soy 
Tiew to a diaparagBment of eitiier Method. The contrast for the di^iarago- 
ment of " \Sib Deductive Method," as it is called, was undonbtediy occa- 
Draied by the misiue of it w a Method of Inveadgadon, which seems to 
have hod its origin to some extent at least in the " Organaa " of Aristotle ; 
and was encotiraged by the schoolmen and philosophers genenJ^ unti] Cha 
time of Bacon, the Bunoos anthor of the " Nman Orgcnon.' 

Bvt there is no occaaon for snob a oontiaat. Isdnction ai a Method 
of Proof is itself dednotion from the very oecessidea of the caaa, as we shall 
see in oar inquiry into the gronnds of its validity as a Method of Proof. 
Bnt regarded as Methods of Proof, Induction and Dedactioa di0tT in one 
of their more obvious prc^ertiei whicJi has not yet been mentioned. 

In Deduction the General Principle or M^or PiemiM is roost ooiu^ 
coous and will be made most prominent. la Induotion the particular faoti 
or cues — that is, the Minor Premise is mode tbe most couspionous. Sa 
that Deduction and ladoctioD are both of them for tbe most part made by 
means of Euthymftnea ; the ftmner roppressiiu the Minor and the latter 
tile Muor Premise. In Dedacdon the inclusion <£ the Minor Term of 
Sn]qect of the Syllogism in the Subject of the Major is oousideied too ob- 
Tions to need erpresa statement, la Induction the general piinoiple c^ all 
Induction — the uniibimity of Natam is aanuiwd t» too olnioiis and an- 
diqwtad to require eiplieit reccguitioii. 
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tbe Eesentia of an j class, is of neceesity included in that 
class, and viae versa. To render Direct Proof possible, 
therefore, two conditions are necesBary: — mtwoisipi 
(1) that the Proposition to he proved must '''*^ 
have a Positive Term for its Predicate ; and (2) that 
there may be a conception occupying a middle posi- 
tion in Logical Quantity between its Subject and its 
Predicate. 

1032. Without this last condition the Proposition 
must be either intuitive (431), or incapable of groof. 

1038. Thus for the first case— Every Effect has a 
Cause. This is something more than a simple Propo- 
sition in A, as stated ; for it results from the «aiatau 
nature of the Matter, that whatever has a wuh nSISijdto 
cause is an effect. Hence the Subject " every 
Effect," and the Predicate " has a Canse/' are coex- 
tensive spheres, and both distributed. Hence there 
can be no Middle Term in Logical Quantity between 
them. The one is not included in any species which 
is comprehended by the other.* 

1034. For the second case, take any Proposition 
which affirms what is not true, as " apples ^^ 
are gingerbread." It is seen at once that j^"" '^ 
although these articles may be made coor- 
dinate species in a comprenending genua, as "foodj' 
for instance, yet in no way can one of them be made 
to be a comprehending sphere to the other, and conse- 

* We may, hoireTer, Deed to have (he terms of an Intuitive Judgment 
di£i>ed or ezpuuned before tbe mind can assent to them. This process^ 
howOTer, is not to be mistaken for, or confowxied m1ii,pn>i^o(limPTBpiim- 
tiat expreuiiig the judgment. Thus ia the oase abare given, one wooM 
heaitate at tbe judgmeot until he might obtain an adequate conception of 
irhat we mean by " canse," and what by " efifect." In that case ha would 
be in want rather otinMnuilvm than of jrn^ 

And sDch in fact will be the oase nniveraal^ when me of Uw temu ia 
bnt a ^ynonyme of tjie Other, or both are but altenuite oomieptlona of the 
Bame snbject (4S0^. lu this case the Syllo^sm vMch we may oonstiaot it 
nthet for instnictLOn than proof, dfldgned to explain oar terms rather than 
to prove that the Predicate may be affirmed <£ the Snljeat t£ the Can> 
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anently there can be no conception coming between 
lem in Logical Qaantity. 

1035. Withont the firet condition, namely, tiiat the 
Fnwiiin FropoBition to Im proved must have a Posi- 
pndKiia^" tive Term for its Ftedicate, there can be no 
direct proof^ since Foeitive Terms only denote their 
spheres by their matter (134). Hence if the Predicate 
be not Positive it has no matter, or rather it g^Tee 
none, by which we can determine whether the gfiven 
Subject be included in it or not. 

lOSff. The Indirect Proof depends upon the Prin- 
iDdbiKi ptooc ciple of Excluded Middle (400), and is ac- 
complished by proving the ialsity of Uie contradictory 
of that which we wish to prove. But as the contra- 
dictory of an Affirmative is always Negative, the Indi- 
rect Method is scldoni need to prove AfBrmativee, 
except in three classes of Fropositions, which do not 
admit of the direct Method ; namely, (1) Intuitive 
Jadfments ; and (2) thoso in which the words " infi- 
nite and " eternal," &c., are used as Predicates ; or 
(3) Affirmative Propositions with Negative Predicates. 
1037. It has commonly been held, that Axioms 
*g™ii™- expressive of Intuitive Judgments oj?rtort, 
not Proof, are incapable of proof. This must be under- 
stood of Direct Proof only— for of Indirect Proof they 
all admit. It consists in this case in showing that the 
HirNPcoTBd contradictory violates either the Principle 
'»*'^' of Identity (422), and Contradiction (423), 
or of Sufficient Cause (425). If it violates the first it 
destroys the Subject (784 and note) ; if the second, it 
involves an absolute scepticism or unbelief, by im- 
peaching the veracity of our means of knowledge. It 
thus removes the very foundation upon which we can 
pretend to know any thing ; and so the very ground 
opon which we would base the assertion by which we 
seek or expect to accomplish our object. Thus if one 
denies the proposition, " the foliage is green," he 
asserts a proposition contradictoiy to the sense of 
sight, concerning matter in regard to which we have 
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absolntely no means of knowledge bat the aense of 
sight. Hence if that sense cannot be relied upon, his 
assertion cannot be relied npon, and we know nothing 
of colors. And so of all other propositions asserting 
the primary sense-perceptions. 

1038, The woras '^eternal" and "infinite," have 
been Boraetimes regarded as Negatives, At _j . 
others they are claimed as Positive. But for tiJS^mtdi. 
all the purposes of deduction, they can be '^'"""•■ 
Qsed only as though they were negatives. They pre- 
dicate of the Subject no essentia, except the absence of 
bounds or limits in Continuous Quantity, — Hence 
" eternal," " infinite," Negative and Privative Terms 
generally, are all in the same category. Denoting no 
sphere by means of its essence, they can be proved of 
a Subject only by the Principle of the Excluded Mid- 
dle. We predicate of the Subject the Positive Term, 
which is coordinate to the Privative or Negative, and 
thus show that it has not the Essentia of that Positive. 
Thus if we say, " Space is infinite," we sup- „ 

.1 . " ■ ,,ro ■. 11 1,1 !■ -.11 lUoinueil in 

pose that space is " nnite, or " has a limit ; i^fej™ m cub 
that is, a limit in Continuous Quantity. If * **"'■ 
BO, beyond or outside of this limit space is not or it is 
not space. But even if it is occupied by material sub- 
stance, it is still space ; and we have space occupied 
and space unoccupied. Hence the judgment that that 
wbich is outside of any limit is not space, is a contra- 
diction in terms. If it be not space, there is no such 
'ontside of the limits." Hence as the Proposition, 
" space is finite," is absurd, a contradiction in terms — 
its contradictory, " space is infinite," must be true. 
In the same way all Affirmative Propositions witb 
Negative or Privative Predicates must be proved (429). 
1038. TS, however, the Predicate be a Positive Term, 
and the Copula Negative, we still have the r<mMn m- 
Essentia of the PrSiicate given, and must J'g^ "j^ 
prove that the Subject has not that Essentia, ■"""■ 
if BO be it has not, by either Observation, Testimony, 
le Ah^itsio itifimti; since none of the 
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other Methods of Inrestigtition give negative resnlte 
directly, or in any other war than by Immediate Infer- 
ence on the ground of the Excluded Middle. We can 
neither connt, nor me&snre, nor average what is not. 
Induction, Analogy, Example, and Elimination are all 
based upon the properties which the objects of inqniry 
do posBesB, and not upon those which they do noL 

1040. But Testimony comes at last to Observation 
and Authority. The Aoscissio is based upon Obaervar 

f,gr^ ojj, tion and Analysis. And Analysis of Objects 
a'uSSii""'"?; is based upon Observation ; and Analysis 
*"*'"'■■ of Conceptions upon the Intuitions of the 
Beason. Hence in the last analysis of our means of 

? roving Negative Propositions with Positive Terms for 
'redicates, we have Observation, Authority, and An- 
alysis — Methods which give both the Predicate and 
the Copula in the one act and at the same time. 

It is a question which it will often be important to 
have answered, when are we to regard any Proposition 
as proved ? 

1041. Most Premises will be ConclosionB of pre- 
pnmiHi for vious SvllogiBms ; that is, they will be them- 

todiiSi>flji3? selves but Deductive Judgments — and so 
"•^•^ lead us to consider the Premises from which 

they are deduced. . . 

1042. But there can be no Infinite retrogression. 
■nm mint We must come at last to something that 

ria. "" cannot be proved (directly), simply because 
there is no Middle Term that can come between its 
Subject and Predicate by^ which it can be proved. 
Such are Axioms or Intuitive Judgments. When we 
have got back to these the mind is satisfied. 
Htiibui «iS The question, Why ? which always implies 
'''*°' a belief in an anterior judgment, will and 

can be no longer asked. The judgment is intuitive, 
and affirmed by all minds as soon as the cognitiooB 
of which it is composed are apprehended oy the 

1013. Yet in practice we seldom need to go throof^ 
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this whole proceBS. We may always assume something 
as known and admitted — something as hav- ,„ f„,eact m 
ing been already proved to the satisfaction KJbmSIjS? 
of those whom we address ; and which, con- ■"■■■ 
sequently, like the Encceeding theorems in Mathematics, 
are as certain to those who have been over them tho- 
roughly, as the ultimate axioms and facts themselves. 

1041. But as we have seen already (186), it is un- 
important whether we come to an ultimate pag^ ^^ 
fact,-or to an Intuitive Judgment or Axiom ; Jwl!™io'™h 
for the fact can always be transferred into a '*^'- 
jndgment by predicating of its sphere, any one of its 
properties which we wish to make the Major Term to 
a Syllogism. 



1045. The words " Demons^atioti" and "demon- 
strtUe," are often used in popular language, PogoiuMiua 
with reference to the absolute certainty of naa. ™°""" 
the conclusion, rather than to denote the method of 
argnment by which it has been attained. 

1046. DemoostratioQ, however, in the proper sense 
of the word, is that Method of Proof in which f,,^ „„„ ^ 
we establish the truth of a Proposition by "" ""*■ 
means of the matter necessarily contained in the con- 
ception of its subject. Hence the Predicate must always 
be either (1) a Material Property, in which case the 
Proposition expresses an Intuitive Judgment which is 
analytic a priori^ or (2) an Implied Property— and in 
that case the Proposition represents a Deductive Judg- 
ment which is synthetic a priori. 

1047. In each case the judgments a priori, and 
implies an analysis of the conception. In ^^ 
the iirst case it affirms what is given in the adbIim "^ 
analysis ; and in the second it affirms what "FS juJi- 
is seen, on analysis, to be implied in the mat- 
tor of the conception. And the judgments at each 
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step, from Uie analyais to the conclusion nmat be intui- 
tive ; and of coarse capable of proof, on the Principle 
of Identity and Contradiction. 

1048. In practice, however, we for the most part 
eeS" pfoiHii' **^'*?* * previously made analysis of the con- 
tm ' ception ; and instead of taking each of the 
steps, one by one, we adopt the reenlts of previous 
demonstrations. Thns in the saccesBive Theorems in 
Geometry, we adopt the results of the analysis — that 
is, the Bennition — given in the first two or three pages ; 
and in each successive theorem, we adopt as our 
starting-point some proposition proved in a preceding 
theorem. 

But beside the Analysis of Conceptions w© have 
also the meaning of words, or /orce of terms, as it is 
sometimes called, fumisbing us the matter for denum- 
strations. 

1049. The force of terme or names is often very 
Arrnmenu gTcat lu determining our conceptions of 

of'Tsnal "^ things, and in contributing to our stock of 
knowledge. Most names instead of being an arbibraiy 
sign for tne representation of things, have an etymolo- 
gical force or meaning from which we can draw some 
inference as to the idea which they are designed to 
convey — the conception of the thing itself, which was 
in the mind of the persons who first gave the name to 
the thing. This is sometimes called the Argument or 
Inference, ex vi termmi. It is however strictly demon- 



1050. Demonstrations, ex vi termini, may be based 
!SSJtoS°(rfl ^^^^^ (■^) "pon the necessary matter of the 
i«3° ' term, or (2) upon its etymology, or (3) the 
common acceptation of its meaning. 

1051. We fl^e already seen (212), that whatever is 
oo the Mceik contained necessarily in a term may be pre- 

57i™. dicated of that term. ThuBiiia ex vitenmni 
that a triangle has three angles — that a quadruped has 
four feet, &c. 

1052. And universally the Essentia of any dass, 
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considered as a genus, may be predicated of any indi- 
vidual of that gerniB. In necessary matter 
this ground of predication, moreover, extends iwe'tn"™™- 
to tut the properties which -are common to S^m nw™T 
the class ; as from the nature of the matter " ™»** 
there can here be no exceptions to a general mle — all 
triangles must have three angles and three sides— and 
the sum of their angles must be equal to two right 
angles, &c 

1053. But in Contingent Matter this ground o^ 
•Demonstration must be regarded as moet strictly lim- 
ited to the Essentia of the class. Otherwise it might be 
applied to an exception from the general rule and resalt 
in error. 

1054. When this argument is based upon the ety- 
mology of the word, we must take heed to the changes 
whicE words undergo in their signification, 

by lapse of time or the peculiar circnm- j^^^°^ 
stances of their use. Thus ailegiance is ad " 

legem, to the law. But if one shonld argue, ex vi ter- 
mini, that therefore it does not bind him to his king or 
chief magistrate, he would err about as widely as if he 
should argiie that because Mr. Mason is Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, he is the man who does all 
the speaking in the House. 

1055. The conclusive force of this argument is of 
course still less, where it is based upon the ^^ 
mere common acceptation of the meaning of i>7th?»inD>on 
terms. Such meanings are often given or w^'IIGiimon 
tf^en very much at nap-hazard, or varied "" 
when they have once been given by very insignificant 
and accidental circumstances. 

1056. In order to the absolute certainty which the 
Demonstration is capable of producing, it is 
necessary that there be no mistake in regard inibJ^ufrcor- 
to the Material or Essential Properties ot the ''' 
Conception from which we demonstrate. And in Mar 
thematics there is for the most part no difference of 
opinion in regard to them, and of course no possibility 
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of mistake ; the easential propertiee of a triangle, or a 
circle are the same Iq the eetimatioB of all men. Every 
class-conception of necessity has sach properttes. 
R,„„.hTH But in the claBS-conceptione which we fortn 
hToJaniSM of objects in the reality of being, there is 
auiiM. always also some contingent matter includ- 

ed ; and hence there will be diversity in the estimates 
which men will form of the properties included in 
the conception— some regarding those as essential, 
which others will regard as merely accidental and 
contingent. In this fact is great liability to error, and * 
the great source in fact from which errors in Demon- 
stration proceed. 

1057. We mnst also remember that a property 
which is only accidental to the conception of an object 
AKjienii] Pro ^^'^ ''"® pnrpose, may become essential to its 
pameSVcome conceptiott for auother. Si^ht-angledneag, 
neMuau- ^^j, Qxgjjjpig^ jg accidental to me conception 
of triangle, but essential to the conception of the class 
or species which we call " righi-a/ngled triam/gles." So 
" nnsupportedneBB " is purely accidental to the concep- 
tion ot ponderable bodies. But it is an essential pro- 
perty of^the class-conception, formed for the purpose 
of inrestigating and proving the fact, and the law of 
gravitation. 

1058. And as a general rule, we may say that any 
oeumiRBis. property by means or on account of which 
we may include its substance in any predicate, is an 
^sential property in the conception which we form 
of that subject with reference to the use of that pre- 
dicate. 

1059. When we enlarge the matter of any clasa- 
iMreuiniOM conception, ana thereby narrow its sphere 

tereJEmi^ by taking into our class-conception another 
Lanniiaii. as a Material property, we are enabled to 
proceed still farther and demonstrate still other implied 
properties, which have been brought in by means of 
the newly admitted Material property. Thus, snpposB 
to the Mlaterial properties of triangle, which are two, 
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three-Hdedtieaa and three-angledneag, we add the one 
more, 'ri^ht-angledneas. We now hare a narrower sphere, 
but we are able to demonstrate many properties of 
rightr^ngled triangles — the species — which we eonld 
not demonstrate, and which wore not trae of triangles — 
the genns merely. 

1060. But besides MathematicB, a large part of As- 
tronomy, Mechanics, and what are callea DMiKn..iniiM 
the J^Med Sciences generally, are largely "•"scienMfc 
indebted to Demonstration. The same is true in Logic, 
in Ethics. These are, and of necessity must be to a 
very great extent, if not wholly a priori and demon- 
strative sciences. 

1061. Logic has especially been called "the Mathe- 
matics of Thoiigbt," And in Logic, as in m Lock. 
Mathematics, we must prove the legitimacy and force 
of both our Formula and our Methods a priori, before 
we are entitled to place any confidence in the Conclu- 
sions or r^ults to which they may lead us. 

1062. "We have already remarked that Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and the Calcnlns, are but Methods of Inves- 
tigation iu Discrete Quantity (883). But we 

are obliged to justify the Methods by De- i" juiutw "S 
monstrations; Take the Rule of Ad(btion, "°''°"™''°''' 
of Subtraction, of Multiplication, of Division, of Invo- 
lution or Evolution, or the Binomial Theorem, or any 
other, and we see at .once that they are but Methods 
of finding results. But the Methods are all justified a 
priori, by inferences firom the Necessary Matter of the 
Conception ; that is, from the Material Properties of 
the MTethods themselves. We say, tor example, that 
the square of any Binomial, b& a-^i, is the square of 
&e first tenn plus twice the product of the two, plus 
tlie square of the second, or a* + 2aA + J*. And this is 
ahown to be true from the nature of the Process or 
Method itself, as will be seen by a reference to any 
treatise on Algebra, where the Binomial Theorem is 
discussed. 

1063. So in Ethics. We lay it down as a rule that 
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tlie commtinicatioDS between msa snd msn ehonld be 

DeBKKi.wiioo based upon veracity and benevolence. We 
in Eihio. prove it from the class-conception of society, 
having jHxived or assumed that man, as a species, can 
live only in society. Thns, suppose the contrajT', that 
deception and hate were the conditions or law« of 
haman association. Deception and hate wonld destroy 
society, not only by rendering association amonf men 
impossible — bat hate would take the life of man, oegin- 
ning with the weakest and most defenceless, ontil only 
one, and he the strongest, were left alive. But one 
does not make " aode^." Hence," on the principle of 
contradiction (423), wo affirm veracity and benevolence 
to be necessary roles of morality. 

1061. The same holds true of all class-conceptiona 
in every department of knowledge. There are certain 

DouMMntiiHi properties not contained but implied in tiie 
iSentl'rflSSJJ. class-conception, which may be predicated 
i^"- of every individnal comprehended nnder that 

conception. I have instanced the laws of Motion as 
predicable on the class-conception of Matter (791). 

1065. In Theolo^, also, we may predicate *' sin. " 
of the class-conception, man, as a being having the 

lUutnuaii power of choice, finite in capaci^, snr- 
finn Theoiofj. ronnded by objects of desire, some of which 
are prohibited. 

1066. Now in every department of knowledge, just 
BcirniM bo^ in proportion as onr class-conceptions be- 

?°ilJi^t u come distinct, definite, and adequate, inclnd- 
BHM Mifeot. ing all that belongs to the class-conception 
and nothing that does not, does onr knowledge of the 
objects in that department become a matter of insight, 
or of a priori intuition and aMnnation. And apon this 
part of what we know of the objects in any science, 
does the science itself depend tor its existence as a 
science. 

1067. It is worthy of note that Demonstration being 
uotiiw^^SJ occupied with necessary matter exclusively, 
^^^ ^- we may have a oniveml oonolusion wbw, 
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as is uBually the case, the Minor Premiee is Particnlar, 
or rather Individual, including in fact only one instance. 
Thus in regard to the side of the triangle,* and the 
positioa of a straight line,f we have no nesitation in 
including in our conolusion all sides of all possible 
triangles and all possible straight lines, although in 
our demonstration our attention may have been con< 
fined to a single case alone. This results Irom tha 
nature of the matter, and is more obvious in general 
practice than in the statement just made, for then a 
diagram is usually drawn, and the line, &c., is desig- 
nated as line AB, or by some other such sign. 

1068. It is obvious irom this slight examination 
that Demonstration is not a Formula, but a DBmomiruioii 
Method in which any Formula may be uaed J^ii^h'SS f™" 
as bests suits the taste or the matter at our g^ ™» *" 
disposal. 

1069. It should be distinctly observed, however, 
that nothing accidental enters into the De- NoCMUimmi 
monstration — that is, nothing except what woito'iSSo 
was either contained or necessarily implied in ^e !S^ 
in the class-conception of the subjects of the *». 
several propositions. Thus when we speak of a tri- 
angle, all the matter that is contained in the conception 
is " a figure made by three straight lines so meeting 
as to make three angles." The Differentia right-an- 
gled, isosceles, equilateral, scalene, &c., does not enter 
into the Demonstration, concerning triangles merely. 
Bat as triangle is the genus which includes all of these 
species, when we have proved the proposition of the 
genus, it must hold true of every included species. 

1070. The Demonstration, moreover, holds true only 
of the reality of truth, represented by the Conception, 
and not by any means or necessarily of any diagram 

• " Anj ons sde of a triaug^ a leaa than the nun of the t<ro other 
ddea." 

t " A stnu^t line let fall bom auj point without a titraight line per- 
jnndicnlar to t£at line is tha diorteat Une that can b« let &!1 from the pcrist 
to flte ittaifht Um,' 
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which we may draw, or of any piece of matter which 
may be bronght into the form of a triangle. For not 
the diagram nor the piece of matter was me subject of 
onr Demonstration ; they serve only to illnstrate and 
represent it' at meet, and the concltiaioa holds g^ood of 
them only in proportion as they conform to tHe con- 
ception. 

1071. An Hypothesis, as we have seen (837), ie a 
»potbMM supposition or gness put into the place of a 
2Si " feet or a judgment, m the structure of an 
argument or system of any kind. 

Of the case in which hypotheses are unintention' 
ally mistaken for facte or ascertained tmths, or of 
those cases in which they are intentionally but fraudu- 
lently and sorreptitiooBly introduced instead of feet 
and truth we have nothing here to say : the first consti- 
tutea a fallacy in matter, and the latter is a mere trick 
of sophistry. 

1072. But there is a legitimate use of hypotheses in 
Demonstrations. Thns in Mathematics we have 8 
tiieorem enunciated — we suppose cases, for the sake of 
testing it We may suppose the contradictory of the 
theorem and disprove it, thas proving the theorem. 

Or we may suppose various cases to test the 
iiM»J°m'NE- comprehensiveness and adaptability of the 
"™" '■ principle enunciated. In the firsts-named 
case either the hypothesis or the theorem is impossible 
and absurd, and the method adopted enables ns to 
determine what ia absurd and by consequence which 
is true. In the last case the only limit to the right to 
maJie suppositions is that they be possible. For as in 
necessary matter there can be no exceptions, so any 
rule or principle must meet all conceivable cases com- 
ing under that rule or principle. I^ therefore, we can 
suppose one that is possible, it is just as good for the 
sake of any ar^ment claiming to be based on a priori 
grounds, as if instead of being merely supposed, it were 
actually real. For in necessary matter all conceiv- 
able things are possible, and so must be incladed 
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within the comprehenaivenesa of the clasB-concep- 
tion.* 

1073. Bat in contingent matter it is far otherwise. 
Here we are hardly competent to judge of tJoi»incod. 
the possibility of what may become or may **■**" ''•'^■ 
Itave become real. And in moral matter the danger 
of resorting to hypotheses is still greater. 

1074. Li contingent matter we may nee hypotheses 
or supposed cases for the sake of illustration, twiiinuw lu* 
But even then we must be careful that they f^ c^nMot 
are not only supposable but also possible, ""i*'- 
We never do and never can understand sufficientiy the 
designs of the Creator and the limits to the possibility 
of the realities of being, to be very confident in our 
opinions as to thepossible and the impossible in con- 
tm^nt matter. There are always influences and prin- 
ciples at work of which we know but very little, and 
others of whose very existence we know nothing, ex- 
cept the constant appearance of unaccountable events 
and facts — events and facta which in our ignorance of 
lliese principles we ascribe to chance — to render a 
resort to hypotheses as elements in the construction of 
arguments and systems in all cases of contingent mat- 
ter unsafe. 

1075. From tie account which we have now given 
of Demonstration, it will be seen that while 

in some cases, as in Kathematics, Logic, i^i!u°j£u^ 
Ethics, &c., it will constitute the whole of 
the Proof, it will also enter more or leas extensively 
into all the other Methods as subordinate parte. For 
in all there must be some reliance upon or reference to 
the force of the terms, some analysis and development 
of the matter necessarily contained or implied in the 
conception of the subject of the Argument. It is this 

Eart of an argument which gives it much of what it 
as of clearness and cogency. If it docs not ^ve the 

* In &ct it has beoa held faj <m6 dlua td philwopliera thAt Mathem^ 
tie* u based wliollj OD hjpotliageB. 

13 
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arfrnment force, it makee the force whidi it has, felt, 
ana often carries conviction where it voold not other- 
wiae be prodnced, I Icnow of no iUiiBtration of this 
remark so good as is to be fonnd everr where in W^eb- 
bteb's Argumentative Speeches, Ana no mind, so fer 
as I have Known, has ever surpassed his in the capacity 
to see what was necessarily contained or implied in 
the conception of any snbject, and to develops it with 
overwhelming force of conviction. 

1076. And in all sciences it will be found that 
before the facts can be conetrncted into a science at all, 
some fundamental Principles or Axioms* 
■jj ^^ M must be evolved by analysis of the concep- 
fSpLHDUi' tion of subject-matter, and proved hy Iw- 
'^ moQBtration. Methods of Inveetigatiou may 

be necessary to precede this step in order to give ob 
adequate conceptions of the subject-matter from ivfaich 
to evolve and demonstrate the fundamental principles. 
But these principles themselves must be demonstrated 
a priori before the soience can receive any permanent 
or satis&ctoiy form. 



(^ I>edticiion, 

1077. By Deduction we mean the Method or Pn>- 
DadnetKn. COBB of proving a Proposition with a less 
comprehensive subject, ae a Ckmclnsion from one with 
a more comprehensive subject, by the subsumption of 
the less under the more comprehenaive — the Predicates 
of both being common. Thus in Barbara : 

MisP, 

SisM, 

.-. s is p. 

• The' differsnce bttmen *b Axiom and ■ Jf<uta i^ that dw Uttar Ii 
■ gtnenl truth ohtajned hj clamfication and indaotion to a, maximum 
genua ; irheieaa an Arimn U ■ necatarg trath, and maj be either itUnitiTa 
w obtained t^ deinooitratiMi bom the naoeaaaij matter of the nliM ttth 
(t|il|[>i of the fabjeoL 
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Here S Ib snbeamed bb a class under M in tbe 
Minor Premiee, whence it follows that M is the more 
comprehenBlve Sphere of the two, and that P is predi- 
oable of S if it may be predicated of M. 

1078. Deduction forms a large part in the develop- 
ment and completion of any science. A few xboapbtraof 
leading principles are ascertained from ob- ^^'•""^ 
servation and experience, and from them deduction is 
made to particiuar facts with much more ease and 
certainty even, in most cases than an observation of the 
fact itself could be made. And in many cases, as in 
Physiology, the fact is beyond the reach of any ob- 
servation ; or in others, as in Astronomy for instance, 
it will not come round in centuries perhaps. Thus the 
details of any science will be made out to a consider- 
able extent by deduction from its general principles. 

1079. In the practical application of sciences the 
Method is always deductive. Even those „_uiod- 
books which are written with the most espe- >iwu> <iedu^ 
cial reference to application to practice, never piI^uhi ot S' 
do and never can mention and enumerate all °°" 

th€ ■i/ndimd%uii cases. The most they can do is ia 
Bpeciiy classes of cases, and the more nearly in their 
enumeration of classes — that is, in their division and 
classification — they approach to the Tnjima Specwe, 
the more practical do they become in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 

1080. In that case the In£ma Species is the Middle 
Term, the particular individual case to which the ap- 
plication is to be made is the Minor Term, and the 
other term, whether Subject or Predicate, which enters 
into the " Precept," as it is called, with the Infima 
Species as the JUjddle Term, is the Major Premise. 

1081. Thus the physician ezanuning a patient 
decides the case to be intermittent fever. iiiu«ruioii in 
His science has taught him that quinine is *''""*='■ 
required in intermittent fevers. Accordingly he pre- 
scnbes quinine. His reasoning, stated at length, is as 
follows : 
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Intermittent fevers rer[nire qninine ;■ 
This case is an intermittent lever : 
,'. This case requires quinine. 

1082. It will be seen at once that thb is precisely 
the form in which the principles of science are applied 
to nseftil purposes. 

1083. In the same way eBtablished principles and 
In AunaMur- laws are applied to new cases. For exam- 
ple, in Astronomy tiie laws of motion, the relation of 
aistancd to time m the periodic revolutions of planets, 
comets, &c., are so well known that the moment a new 
one is discerned, the astronomer proceeds by ^^^7 °^ 
demonstration to determine from those elements of its 
sphere nearly all that can be known about it, -without 
waiting for the much slower and more tedious procesB 
of observing these revolutions, as they occur in the 
course of centuries of our years. 

1084. It will have been observed that one leading 
An soinnw object in Methods of Investigation is to de- 

^»cii« M termioe definitely and adequately the class- 
mm [wrf«r° conceptions which are based upon the Datjjre 
of things in the reality of being. It has been remarked* 
that just in proportion as any science progresses from 
its inception and the first rude accumulation of ele- 
mentary facts, does it become more and more deductive 
and eveu demonstrative in its Methods. Our class- 
conceptions of its sobjectr-raatter by this means become 
more distinct, definite, and adequate — more conformed 
to the constitutive Idea of the classes, more compre- 
hensive of individuals and of phenomena — and our 
confidence in the results and teachings of that science 
become proportionally great. 
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Of the Argument from Authority. 

1085. There are many Propoeitions, which from 
their relating to subjects above onr compre- iuihonir «< 
heneion, or from their being beyond the R«"i»"»- 
reach of onr observation, and differing so far from wh&t 
we can observe and know in thia state of being that 
Analogy fails to be a safe guide, can be proved only 
by an appeal to the Authority of God in the Bevelation 
which He has been pleased to make. 

1086. Then we have also another class of Propo- 
sitiona in which 8tai ^pro ratione voluntas, Auii»rur or 
where the will of eome Authority so deter- •^x™™"* 
mining, is the ground and the only ground on which 
we are obliged to receive them as true, because they 
have been so declared by a competent authority. 

1087. Of this kind are the laws of a State, whether 
enactments of the legislature, or decisions of the courts, 
for all citizens ; the laws, canons, rubrics, &c., of a 
Church for all its members ; the constitu- , 
tions, rules, and by-laws of any volnntaiy oniAmiiKi o° - 
society or corporation for economical, social, """^ 
moral, political, philanthropic or'religious purposes, 
upon the members of those societies or corporations as 
members and during their membership. 

1088. Propositions of the kind now under consider- 
ation are authority, and therefore to be received as true 
only in relation to the particular things which come 
under the jurisdiction of the authority, and for those 
persons over whom that authority justly extends. 
Thus Revelation is final to all the creatures of God 
to whom it is made ; the authority of tiie state to all 
citizens and subjects ; that of a voluntary society to 
those only who voluntarily belong to the aoeiety. 

1089. There are some spheres in which by the very 
nature of the case this Means of Proof is m:ade usees- 
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saiy, -and is the onlj one that is proper. In Statate 
. Law and Tlieology, for iastance, the dicta 
wi/tnnad'iB of the proper Authority must be an end to 
e<««. controverBy, Any arguments on general 
grounds, as to what outfit to he true, can do nothing 
more at most than to create a presumption in flavor oi 
any doctrine. 

1090. Besides the foregoing, the common sense or 
consent of mankind, as well as the admissions of those 

against jvhom we are arguing, become first 
»i>d. ^^^ principles of the nature of authority -within 
'*'°™" certain limits, and to certain persons the 

argument from the admissions of parties ex conoessis, is 
scarcely any thing more than an argwmemi/unt ad Aotni- 
nem, and for that I will refer the reader to Sec. XI. of 
this Chapter below. 

1091. But the common opinion of men is an Au- 
thority or first principle, on which a large part of our 

Eiuiit of nioat important deductions are based, espe- 
mS5?^» ^a- daily in practical matters, and among those 
'^o^- whose minds have never been trained to 

look into ih& philosophical gronnds of their actions. 

Tliese are commonly called Arguments from- Com- 
coiDznon seniB T^oji Sensc, sefi&us communis omnihiB, and 
i^^ndXtSt their value has been very varionsly esti- 
spb.™. mated. ' 

1092. In matters of Beligion, if man ia to be 
ReUgion. regarded as a fallen and depraved being, it 
is to be distrusted and scanned very closely. In fact 
it can never be used except as confirmatory of the 
Argument from anthority, or as serving the rhetorical 
purpose of removing a prejudice or supposed ant«ce- 
aent improbability. But if man is not fallen or de- 
praved, nis common sense mast be ae infallible an 
indication of the law and will of God {voxpopuli vox 
Dei), as the facts and changes of the physical world 
are of His laws and will in relation to matter. 

1093. In Fohty and Ethics the common sense of 
man is of more value ; for they relate to matters thid 
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are more comprehensible, and which have of neceaaitj 
been not only Bubjects of reflection, but also ,„ pontrud 
and moreover they have been tested by the •^"^■ 
esperieace of all and in all agee. W^iat has been thus 
found to be beet and true, is most likely to Btand the 
trial to which it can be bronght The latter schools 
of philosophy have professedly regarded this common 
sense as ot great value as a standard of truth. 

1094. In the Katural Sciences it has been found to 
be an unsafe guide. It always depends upon ,„ ^k nmhiti 
the appearances of things, while in many *aHic«. 
cases toe reality lies much deeper and is often very 
unlike the appearance. The contrast between the com- 
mon belief in regard to the motion of the Son and the 
Earth is familiar to all, and a case in point. 

1095. But in matters which depend upon a priori 
concepticMis or upon facts, the appeal to com- ,a ^ p,^ 
mon opinion is out of place. By authority, *™icm. 
however, in this connection, I do not mean testimony ■ 
to the reality of facts. Such testimony we mnst use 
and depend upon. Bat testimony to a fact YMoaeeaa ta 
is one tuing, and opinion or inference from }5l"id*i*S£ 
the fact is quite another. And the diflfer- °*™'- 
ence between them is one of the things which it is most 
important to notice. Testimony is the means by which 
we know what are the Principles which have been 
established by Authority. Thus in Eeligion, God him- 
self is the Authority ; and the Scriptures are tie Testi- 
mony which make known to us what has emanated 
from that Authority. In Law, the State is the Author- 
ity; and the atatnte-books and the decisions of the 
Courts are the Testimony from which we learn what 
are the laws established by that Autiority. 

1086. Hence, although we may use testimony in 
the Natural Sciences, in History, &c., Au- L«niiiniuii« 
thority, strictly speaking, we do not use, i>fT="«o»M- 
"We use testimony as a means of ascertaining facts, 
whether they be the facts which any Authority has 
made such, as when a State enacts a law, that enact- 
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meat is a &ct ; or whether they are the factB evolved 
in the hiatoiy of man and the world, or finally the facte 
of Nature. 

1097. Yet even Testimony ia often caUed*A.nthor- 
TMtamr of- ity — an authority for believing the facts to 

u^i»- ' " which it bears witness only. We speak of 
believing a fact in I^man history on the authority of 
Livy or of Tacitus, when in BtrictneBs of lan^^oage we 
■iKvbMHUH. mean the testimony of those writers. This 
distinction between Authority and Testimony is indis- 
pensable to a right apprehension of Methods of Inveeti- 
gation and Argument in which they are used. 

1098. Testimony can prove facts only, and a law or 
an opinion only as the &et8 themselves prove ibe 

In wmt »u opinion. Testimony may prove the acts and 
p?i?^o™ wordfi of our Lord, as recorded in the Holy 
.Mociaw. Scriptnres. But these acts and words, as 
facts^ must prove the llevelation, and that that vrhich 
18 given as a Revelation of the Will of God is really 
His will. Testimony can prove the enactment of ft 
law, or the issuing a command — but the enactment 
itselii and the giving of the command, as facts must 
prove, if it is proved at all, that the law enacted 
and the command given are laws and commands of 
Authority. 

1099. Hence in Mathematics Testimony is never 
^^^TMtiinmj used as a means of Teaching or of Proof. 
5 bSiS(V° All must rest on the personal mtnition of the 
learner. In the Natural Sciences we have to depend 
upon Testimony for a large part of onr facts. But the 
facta speak for themselves. Testimony cannot even 
prove an cmniati', but only the fact that such and such 
an one held it as an opinion. It does not prove the 
opinion to be true ; and all that can be gained by the 
opinion of others in the fields of scientific inquiry, is at 
most a probable ground of action, when we must ad 
and can have nothing better to act upon. 

1100. Thus a physician, in a critical case, may act 
AadnfAciiH. upon a mere opinion of a distingaished 
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physician, provided there is no preacription for it 
which experience hae satisfactorily proved, and where, 
if he does not act at all, only the worst of conBeqnencea 
can ensue. 

1101. In all appealeto Authority, and to Testimony 
also, howsoever and wheresoever expressed, „™,iii, fa 
the true meaning of the words in which it is iTaS^^t^ 
expressed is of material importance, and of *'"'™i'. 
course one of the first .things to be obtained. Language 
itself is but an imperfect instrument for the expression 
of thought, and often it is used without clearness in the 
mind of him who uses it, and without any snccess^il 
effort to make it as adequate to the expression of the 
thought as ite capabilities would allow. 

1102. The process by which we evolve a man's 
thoughts from his words, la called Interpre- 
tation or Mermeneutica. Something of inter- ^''HemB^ 
pretation is always necessary when we read. 

But when such words are used as we are familiar with, 
and the clear thought is clearly expressed in familiar 
phrase, the procesa of interpretation is performed so 
quickly and so easily, that we are wholly unconscious 
of it. It is only wnen it becomes difficult, and takes 
time, and causes delay and doubt, that we become 
conscious of the effort, and feel the need of rules and 
principles to guide us. 

A few of these leading and most important princi- 
ples we will now briefly specify. 

1103. (1) In the first place, wherever there is one 
plain and obvious meaning to a passage, that nk?!^ ""tUS 
IB to be adopted. [Jj;'™ "•"^ 

Seldom, indeed, will it be expedient or allowable to 
go behind the text itself to any evidence or indications 
of what the author may have tntended to say, provided 
his language is clear and appears to have been used by 
one wno knew how to express whatever thought he 
may have intended to commnnicate. The choice of 
words and expressions was with him, and he must be 
reeponeible for what he has clearly and plainly said. 
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1101. (2) Bnt eecondly, where haigvAge is ambi- 
AnMnKnkn guons, OF the mesDiDg of a passage is doobt- 
SSGuj." "■ ful, we are to interpret in accordance with 
truth and right sentiment if poaeible. 

■ Thia rule is charitable enongh, and may eometimM 
give one more than his dae. But it is better to do so 
3ian otherwise. Let ii\e error, if there be one, be pnt 
down to the account of charity, 

1105. (3) Thirdly, we must take heed to the vmg 

(a) Of the author himself. 

(61 Of the sect or people to which he belongs. 

Tnere is scarcely a writer or speaker who iias not 
some peculiaritieB in style, and in the use of some, of 
the words which will occur in the course of his writings 
or speeches. The exact meaning of snch words, as 
used by any man, is best obtained &om a study of his 
own writings ; or secondly, in case there are none, in 
those of the sect or school to which he belongs. Thus 
the word *' Idea " means one thing, in Platirs nee of 
it, another in Mr, Locke's, and still another in the writ- 
ings of some modem philosophers, as Eant and Cousin. 
If, therefore, we should undertake to read the writings 
of any one of these attthors, with the sense which the 
other attaches to the word whenever it oecars, we not 
only should fail to find our author very clear and intelli- 
gible, bat we should deduce Irom his statements concln- 
sions which his words, when understood as he intended 
them, would not justift'. It would be easy to accumu- 
late a long list of woros, illustrating this point, but we 
have not room. 

1106. (4) The fourth rule is, that technical terms 
TeciuiKi] Tsnu. most be explained by the science to which 
their use belongs. 

Every science has, and of necessity must have some 
terms to which those who are proficient in that science 
will attach a meaning, somewhat different from that 
which it has among those who are unacquainted with 
ita scientific use. The word *< switch," as used by 
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boys at their plajB, and by a railroad manager, has 
two entirely diatioct senses. In fact no one can read 
any treatise on a scientific subject with which he is 
unacqnainted without finding new words, and old words 
UBed with new significations. Lexicographers, in pre- 
paring their Dictionaries, derive their definitions from 
the sources now indicated, or at least should do so. 
But in no case can a Dictionary give all the technical 
words with all their meanings. Let any one, for in- 
etaJice, attempt to find in any Dictionary a definition 
of the terms used by sailors at sea, by printers in the 
printing-office, to say nothing of the technicalities of 
Law, Medicine, and Theology, and he will see the 
necessity and reasonablen^ of the rule of interpreta- 
tion now laid down, 

1107. (5) All language used in deeds, wills, and 
other documents, conveying property from ^^ ^ ^ 
one to another, are to be interpreted in favor iiyi.r.B*^LS««. 
of the grantor, if there is any of ambiguity. "'""■ 

The obvious reason for this, is that the right of 
property requires that no one should be presmued to 
nave intended to give away any more than he ex- 
pressed his intention to give. 

1108. But to this there are several modifications ; 
and the first is in conveying away any object, MoAisaaiaiM 
we convey with it whatever is iuseparable '<"'"™'* 
from it, even though it be not mentioned ; and secondly, 
as a grant is seldom if ever made except for a consider- 
ation of something in return, the amount of this .con- 
sideration may sometimes be taken into account to 
determine the true sense of the grant 

1109. (6) Oaths are always to be understood {in 
teneu imponentis), in the sense of the au- oub*. 
thority tmch imposes the oath. 

Oaths are given to secure the fideli^ and truthfol- 
seas of those on whom they are imposea. But if those 
who receive the oaths may take advantage of any ob- 
Bcnrity or ambiguity which may exist in the language 
of t^e oath itsell, or which by ingenuity and prejudice 
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penoDB interested can caoBe to exist, tlie ob]igations 
of an oath and the very purposes for which they are 
impoeed will be at an end. One has a right to know, 
before taking an oath, what it means and what it ia 
designed to impose upon him. And althougli he 
would be justified in some cases in refusing the oath 
and submitting to the conseqnenca, ret in no case 
wonld one be justified in taking the oath and then per- 
juring himselt^ under the plea that the oath is soacep- 
tible of another construction, than that designed hy 
the authority imposing it, or that he chose to put an- 
other construction upon it. 

1110. (7) AH laws, edicts, &c., restraining personal 
L«wi, Mhu, liberty and the right of private judgment^ 

nu- "" are to be interpreted as favorably as possible 
to those who are thus restrained. 

All law and authority is of neceesity and essentially 
a restraint npon the personal libe rty of those who are 
subject to the law or authority. Wie seldom speak of 
it in this light, however, except where the reatraint 
becomes greater than there is any good reason for. 
But as su^ restraints should be as little as the cause 
of order and morality will allow, we are to interpret 
all laws which go beyond those requirements in favor 
of the subject, and give faim the benefit of any ambi- 
guity that there may be in the language in which the 
lawB are expressed. 

1111. (8) Commissions and other documents con- 
caumiHiou ferring authority or privilege, are to bo 

S"ii««»-'"* regarded as Exclusives (en^pressio un*«*, 
exclusio alterius). This is substantially the same as 
the fiflh rule above, in a different application. Ko 
one is vre»umed to have any authority over another, 
or special privileges and exemptions. If he has them 
there must be proof of it, and the mention of one or 
more in the words that confer the anthority or privilege, 
leaves the others in possession of no more uiim thej 
would have had if no such document had been issuea. 
The commieeion of one man in a company does not 
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constitate all the privates captains. Not does the 
fippointmeat of ooe man to be a justice of the peace 
make the whole neighborhood to be esqniree, 

1112. (9) When the quantity of a proposition is 
doubtful we are to take it at its least value, tj,, anMiii^ 
unless the conclusions of the argoment, or ••'•■^"f^'^^ 
the truth of the statement require otherwise. 

Thus in Wayland's Political Economy occurs the 
remark, which is universal in its form, " All men aire not 
merahmia." But truth requires that it he considered as 
particular negative — that is, " Some men are not mer- 
chants." And Again ; from the connection in which it 
occurs, it appears to have been designed as a contra- 
dictory of a supposed preceding universal affirmation, 
" All men are merchants." Again, the following oc- 
curs in a work before me, " Abstinence from eating 
flesh had reference to the divine institution of sacri- 
fice ; " the author's argument, as well as the ordinary 
principles of interpretation, require that the proposition 
should be regarded as universal. But the truth of the 
proposition would in that case be a matter of doubt at 
least, and most likely the proposition would be false if 
taken universally. But if the proposition had occurred 
where no use was made of it, requiring it to be regard- 
ed as a universal proposition, it would have passed 
without notice as a statement generally true, perhaps, 
but jet only the expression of a particular judgment, 
" Abstinence " being regarded as not a oistributed 
term ; the abstract term being used for the concrete 
plnral, 

1113, (10) Fai-ables and metaphors are to be con- 
strued with special reference to tlie design p.„bk. and 
for which they were used. msiwi™. 

Parables, metaphors, fables, and all of that kind of 
illustrations, are based upon analogy and not identity 
of cases. But in all analogies there are points of 
diversity, and the case upon which the parable is based 
is assumed to be identical only in the point to be illus- 
trated by it In that point there must be identity, else 
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the illastration fails ; beyond that point there mnBt be 
Bome diversity. Theae pointe miut not be brought into 
the illoBtratioa, nor may ita force and appropriateness 
be objected to on their acconnt. 

1114. In the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazar 
ni3 (Luke xri.), for inBtance, the main deei^, nndonbt- 
edly, was to show the impossibility of changing one's 
doom by repentance after death. And it would be 
unsafe and nnwise to attempt to infer any thing farther 
from it concerning the condition of man in the futore 
state. We can hardly go so far with safoty, (1 think,) 
as to infer from it that the two claaseB of persons repre- 
sented by lAzams and the Kich Man, are in a condi- 
tion to hold conversation with each other, or with those 
of the other class at all. 

1115. (11) Mere oidter dida are never to be re- 
ouurtta*- g^xled as of equal authority with the as- 
sertions made to the point directly before the mind. 

In nearly all discourse and reasoning there is a 
leading object, to which the attention is especially 
directed. The assertions bearing directly on that point 
are always to be regarded as the most mature and 
carefully guarded opmions of the author. Bat thena 
are almost always expressions dropped by the way, 
called obiter dicta, on incidental and collateral matters, 
to which the attention ia not directed with so much 
energy as to the main point, and consequently these 
obiter dicta are less valuable as expressions of opinion 
or anthority, than those to which ih.% attention is mainly 
directed. 

1116. The science of Interpretation is a compre- 
Bpeeni Rniea hensive onc, and Ciuinot be fiilly treated in 

^tmnea!."' this place. And as in each special d^art- 
ment of inquiry, where we have to depend upon Testi- 
mony and Authority, some special rules and cautions 
are lound necessaiy, I have aimed above to give only 
such general rules as seemed necessarv to my present 
purpose, and of the most extensire application. 
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qf the Ap;^ to Facta. 

HIT. The Appeal to Facte, aa a Method of Argu- 
meot, ie in some respecta the conTerse of the ^p^^ ^ 
foregoinff Methods. We reason from Facts ^"^ 
to Pl^nciples rather than from Principles' to Facta. 

1118. These Facte may be introdnced by way of 
Induction, Analogy, Example, or as Contra- Fuuhewii- 
ries, Exceptions,* Circumstances, Cause or '™'"™'- 
Effect. But in all cases they require the force of Prin- 
ciples lying deeper than the facte themselves, in order 
to render their argumentatire force of any value. 

1119. I have already in the last Chapter (Section 

V 11.) said concerning reasoning from Cause cuMudBF 
to Effect — that is, concerning the appeal to '^^ 
Facts as Causes or Effects, all that I shall deem it 
advisable to say in the present Treatise. I will, there- 
fore, proceed at once to consider the general Principles 
involved, and the Methods of proceeding in reasoning 
firom Facts in the various other conceptione of them. 

1120. An important distincdon is made between a 
law and a general fact. Thus it is a general a,B,^ rwiM 
fiict, proved by Induction, that " all Canidte "** ^"■ 
are carnivorous ; " — " all bodies gravitate towards the 
Earth," Eut that which lies under this general fact 
and determines the manner in which the (yause shall 
act, is called the law. Hence the law of gravitation 
is that which accounts for the general facts of gravity. 
It is the law which produces, or rather guides the 
cause in producing the general fact of a carnivorous 
habit of hfe in ammals, constituted by their Creator 

* Fee &cta introdaoed b; way ti Eicmlioaa, m« Sec. IX. below. 
SinM tbey tiwmjt pienj^xue that to which thaj ub oxcsptknu, I hsTS 
ohOMn to conader tl^m u means c^ du -.•■.- 
T>nili^<^tliBt mlein tieiTof irtiicb a 



i diAroef t that io, diqiroving iJie 
icb alone they can be regarded n 
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for that habit of life. Hence the law always implies 
the iact and the fact the law, and the two are often 
confoTinded. 

1121. We place hat very little confidence, how- 
ever, in any mere induction of facts, uolesa we can go 
MactioBmut * little tarther. The Formnla of ludnction 
mreVS^ib^ itself, as will be Been (569), is an nndietri- 
'"■ bated Middle, and becomes valid at all only 
by a sort of transfer of the matter over into the domain 
of Ttecesmry maUer. 

1122. This we accomplish by means of principles, 
logically antecedent to all induction, and lying deeper 

^ow unm- i° the subject-matter than Induction itself 
'**'™'- can reach. By this means we can extend 

onr predication from what is and hae been to what 
will be. We pass from the general fact to the law.* 

The first of these Principles which we shall con- 
sider is the UmFOKuiTY of Natcbe — the second is that 
of Final Causes. 

1123. We use the word "Nature" [ii'aftwa, &om 
"Nuun-in naacor], as a collective term, including all 

■led. ""^ those realities of being in the external world, 
whose existence is contingent, and which are not the 
product of human agency as their Efficient Cause. 
Thus a blow with the hand would not be a fact in 
Nature, since it proceeds from the will of man as ita 

* Ws ham giren tibove, p. 219 ft., Aiistotle's defioition of Indiictioi^ 
Top. B, I. Cap. XU. In the Prior AnalrtioB, Book n. Cap, XXII. Aris- 
totle epeoke of ludactioD Be a neaDi <A proving one extreme throngh the 
otiier, i. e. to prove tlie M^jor Tsnn (jfOit Middle, b; means of tbe Minir. 
Thns he gives for exani[de i 

Men, horses, ajid mules are long lired ; 
Men, horses, and mules are vrad c^ bile. 

If Aen, says be, (men, horsey and mnleV) And (long-Iivm) maj ba 
oonvertsd " witJiont ezclnding the Hiddla," — that is, i O^^K*"^^) ** '"'* 
a more comprehenuve sphere than (men, horses, ud muW), we ma; hara 
tbe ooncludoD : 

All aDimals void of bile are long-lived ; 

But tiiis is the veiy difficult}' i the Major Premise can never be oon- 
veited in that iraj. The Predicate is alirajs comprehensive of mora thao 
tha indncted particulars, and it is precisely this pecnliari^ of indnction that 
we wish to aoaonnt for and justify. 
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E^cient Cause. But the growth of a blade of com 
would be a fact in Nature, although the growth might 
depend upon the £act that man had planted it, or etill 
keeps the soil in a condition to continue its^rowth 
towards maturity. In this case man is not the Efficient 
but only the Occasional Cause. 

1124. By the Uniformity of Natare we mean what 
may be stated generally as the fact, that the 
Bame causes acting under the' same laws, tv ;- MitAniM- 
and ix^eris jiarUnis — (that ia, all the modify- *" 
ing circumstances being the same,) will produce the 
same effects.* 

1135. But let na try to get a little more definite 
idea of this uniformity, and the grounds upon which it 
rests. • 

It is, doabtlcBS, first suggested by the facts in the 
external world. Thus, for instance, a tree 
always produces leaves and fiTiit of the same giifamVj^ 
kind. So, too, with the offspring of animals. 
Each new individual is not the germ of a new class or 
species. Nor does it even belong to a species different 
from that from which it derivea its origin. In short 
the objects of nature at once suggest the classifications, 
by means of Essentia and Differentia, which have al- 
ready been spoken of as so advantageous to science. 

* Hr. Hill thiokj (berides ^ipresang same donbta abont the Uni- 
fomiitf of Natnni) that whU we know or believe of it we have learoed 
from experience. In a certun tenae this is true. And nmng words etill 
m the same 9enfie all that we ever know is learned troai experience. Bnt 
then we may easily get to be wi«er than om teacher. We leam /run ex- 
perience a great deal more than there ie n experience. Experience is oou- 
fined to the poet, and gensTBlizations upon its t'ucte can f^ve nMDnlj wbat baa 
been. But by induction from the faotg of experience we infer what ia to be 
in the future, and every where in the reali^ of being constituted like that 
in which we are placed. From mere oniformity we do not expect its con- 
tinuance, aa Mr. Mill hai indii«ctly shown. From the fact that the first 
five or six of the Piesdents of the United States retired from office at the 
age of sixty-dx, the people of the country formed no expectation whatever 
that such would continue for ever to be the umform fact with regard to the 
aiteof the retiring Prendeuta Hence it is soraething not ^ven tn experience 
which leads us to expect a continuance of this uniformity in some caaes and 
not m others. Thia " something," call it what 7011 inll, ii what we ara 
nor Inquiring after, and it must be apriori. 
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1126. But if they Bnggeat to our minds these class!- 
ficatioQB, it mafit be becauBe they proceeded fiy>in a 

t class-conception in a mind lite our own, at 
in.jiBd'SElt least in respect to the faculty of coDstnicting 
"" snch conceptions. If the words I use sug- 
gest to the mind of the reader or hearer a thought, it 
must be because they proceeded from the same bought, 
and are tised as a means of expressing it in my own 
mind. 

1127. Let QS then consider the operations of the 
Anaujwin hnman mind. Take the case of an artisan. 

otdu! He forms the plan of a piece of mechanism, 
a watch for instance — that plan is Ms class-conception, 
his object being not to produce one watch only out a 
number — a supply for the demand of his customers. 
Hence we have a species of watches agreeing exactly 
with each other, so far as the properties iDclnded in the 
class-conception are concerned, but differing in the 
accidents of having been finished at different times, 
by different hands perhaps — made in part of different 
materials, some having gold and others silver cases, &c. ; 
and difieriDg also in size and ornamental decorations. 
Now, suppose the same artisan to form a different plan 
or class-conception, one differing therefore in some of 
the essential parts of a watch, as Ln the form of the 
escapement, &c., and we shall have from that model 
another species of watch. * 

1128. No'w before creadon, the Creative Mind must 
Tin ci«i wo- have formed such clasB-conceptions for each 

cresii»e Mimj. spccies of Created objects; and each indi- 
vidual in % species is like all the others in all the pro- 
perties which were included in that class-conception ; 
and differing from others only in those which, from 
their not being included in the original class-concep- 
tion, are c^led accidental.* 

* This iUaelratioii c^th« operadoo of the Divine &Ond mi^t b« CM>- 
ried DiQch farther. One ptnat mora on^r, hoverer, will I uotios In 
pairing. 

It u not iltogathcT -vobuMty iritb mas what dementa he will indndt 
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1129. We may then say that t^ uniformity of 
NcUat/re aongiets in the agreement of aU objects ,_^ _ .^ 
vntMn the same apedes in the m.atter of their toac nwS 
daae-aona^tion. And our Indnction ia but 
the process by which we make onr conceptions of the 
material species adequate. We get one of its elemente. 
'Wb classify upon that ; then nnd another property 
common to all the individuals in that species which 
have &llen under our observation — predicate this latter 
property of the species by means of the specific name 
which we have given it, and call the Proposition so 
made a statement of a law of Kature. It is an indica- 
tion of the Divine will and conception ; and therefore 
we expect all individuals in any class to conform to the 
essentials of that class — which essentials we are learn- 
ing one after another by Induction. If there were no 
such class-conception, there could be no classification ; 
no Uniformity of Nature ; consequently no Induction. 

in hii d»M-ooueepliaai, Having Biei npoa some which are mateiul to 
it, tliere ai« otlutn tlut are neceesarily implied, Bod othen that are Bod- 
clnital — OTer wUch, however, he hea no oontnil, any further than hie own 
hand msj be amplafod in making the ol^fecta Id the dan. Thoa in a 
watch, if ha would. lure a lerer eaoi4iem«nt, he most have a hair-^iing, 
wbeUier Im would or not, he mmt have wheels and pinions to graduate the 
motion ; and he must have the liabililj to break, to wear, &c., as inaepar- 
able firmn all the materials that man biu at his oommand to me. And a* aU 
Oie watehea <tf that ipedea »m to be made b/ himself^ or ooder his contnl, 
h« oan control the {nuely aocidental piopeitiea of oie, omamsnt, &:. Bnt 
bCTOod that he has no control over wkat is aocidental. 

ta Katora, however, there is but one Creator and Producer. All those 
pnopertiea c^ the oljects of nstore, thcnftae, which so for a* we can see, 
an oob' accidental to the class conception, are yet onder the control c^ the 
Will of Uim who designed and still prodooen Uiem ; and in all of them, 
therefore, He oan secure a perfect unifbrmit;, and make them to be for all 
practical purposes, not accidental but essentiaL 

Hence indtvidiials in the natnral species, as ^ples, pears, peaahes, doga, 
hones, men, &c., &c., do not differ so much tiom each other, or from tl^ 
idea or clawi-canception as the works of man, watches, hats, boote, ooata, 
&C., &C., nor even so moch as the diagrams which we draw to represent 
die mathemadcal figures, triangle, circle, ellipse, &c., differ from one 
unther, even among those which are deugned to repreient pnciself the 
■uoe conception. Always do the; come sbart of the conception to soma 
extent, come dutrt of realidng it aa an idea ; and ko beyond tt in present- 
Imto the mind for it! ocnwideralioa, propertiw which wen not ocmt^ned 
In the oimoeption. 
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1180. Now whatever is necesssiy to the proof of 

any PropoBition ie in some way a Fremiae to that 
,„,„„„ j, Propoaition. Hence the Uniformity of Na- 
g^SSln!"]! ^^ being neceBsary to the belief la the 
u«i™cSm!iS result of any Induction, that tutiformity- 
""■ must enter in some way as Premise to the 

Gonclnsion irom the Induction, when announced as a. 
Law of Natnre. 

1131. Using these principles as Premises, we aiG 
i^ucdnisom- able to complete the Induction into a Syllo- 
SSKfiS" * giam as follows. For Major Premise we 
have, *' All similar instances in Natnre are governed 
by the same law." 

For Minor Premise we may say, " The eat, the dog, 
the wolf are mstances of camivorons animal, similu- 
in having canine teeth." 

.-. AU animals with canine teeth, will be instances 
of the same law, viz., carnivorous animals — that is, 
" All animals with canine teeth will be camivorons."* 

1132. But if the Major Premise were removed or 

* It hai been pretty eztenmTely beld diM ^bidncljui is a Uediod tt 
AjgnmentatkiD totall; oiilike the Sytk^iMic, and one which can nerer ba 
nduoed to a SjUogiem. Sir Williun Hamilton wai of this opinion. Now 
diara con be no donbt that ladactioD, tu a Method of Incstigatim^ is a Me- 
thod radically diffBreat from Dtductvm or the Sjllogism. But 1^ Indno- 
tion, aA on inrcBtigation of the piedicatea of Natural Speciaa, is a reiy di& 
ferejit thing from tlte verification of that Melliod, or iJie naa which m 
make of the Indnction aa a means of proof. The Binomial t^eoiem 13 ooa 
thing, the nse we make of it in practice qoite another — and ths raawAiiiag 
and piinciplea by which we verify the theof^m is another sdll— and qiuto 
as dijtinct ittsta Uie theorem itseK 

Now Methods of Inveatigation cannot be reduced to the Ix^al Foav 
ronla. The Fonnnlffi aie the Meaoa to be used in the Method* at Vexf, 
aud whatever can be proved most be proved by soiOB Fommlii — one diat 
has been cataJogned and examined, or one that yet remaiDi \o be enteted 
npoD OUT list Bat Methods of Inveatigation pniM uoduog. 

There Dan be no need of tbe sconroolation of aothoritiea or of argoment 
to show, not that the Indnction, but that our confidence in it> lasDltB — 
and benoe Indnction, at a Method of Proot^ depends npon the nnifonnity 
of Natnie. Thia point is nowhere denied or doabted. If tliia be bo, tht* 
Uniformity, stated as a Principle or Premise, most ba the Major Fromiw 
in all Proof from Indnction ; and the basis of l^e verification of Indncttm 
Itnlf as k Method of InveatigatiOD. 
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denied, no confidence whatever would be placed in the 
ConcloBlon. That is, take away the Uni- . 

formity of Natnre, and we shonld place no wiumotMnu- 
confidencQ in Induction as a means of Proof, *" '™"" 
or as indicating a law upon which we coold baee any 
predictLOUB or expectations for the future. 

1133. We have seen that Indaction ie the Method 
■which most appropriat«ly belongs to the fects in 
the realitj of being, and within flie rangje ^^^ ^__ 
of what IS called Nature — including as it lon^^pUii- 
does all &cte which are not considered as 
depending directly upon the will and volitions of a 
moral agent. But inasmuch as the will of man is 
subject to no such law of necessity and uniformity, as 
the course of Nature, and inasmuch as the courses of 
events in God's providential government of the world 
are to such an extent above our knowledge BaioMtoMo- 
and comprehension, the facts or events in "i*^""' 
each of these two Spheres are hardly to be considered 
as within the province of Induction. "We can indeed 
in this way learn much of the nature of man, and of 
the plans and principles of God's moral government, 
bnt not enough to enable us to speak with the same 
confidence as we may use in regard to the facts of 
Nature, That God is jnst, we know indeed as well as 
we know any truth of Natural Science, and that He 
will punish any particular sin we may also know with 
the same certainty. But the particular time, way, and 
means we cannot infer from any indnction of the past 
with any thing that approaches a physical certainty. 

1134. So, too, from an observation of human nature, 
wo see that men for the most part are gov- 

emed in their actions by a regard to meir ieS^>"^- 
own interests. But we cannot therefore say, ''* 
in any particular case, with any thing like Uie certainty 
of an induction, that this man will be controlled by 
considerations of self-interest. There are not only too 
many exceptions to the rule to allow of such a cer- 
tainty, but we recogoize in all men a capacity to resist 
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all todi coDnderatioDS wheneTer they choose to do bo ; 
not only for the poipose of following their passions, but 
aUo in many cases for the heroic purpose of sacrifitnne 
theniBelves and their own interests for the tmth ana 
the good of others. 

1135. The next condition, limiting the sphere of 
Induction, is that the Predicate be noi an Aoddenial 

MgciUoiiiiu. properly, bnt snch as are regarded as *«*e- 
^^1°^,^ pceraHe propertieB. Indnction does not ex- 
""' tend to separable accidents or properties. 

If they are inseparable it is becanse there is some lav 
or necessity connecting and binding them to a con- 
comitance with the more obviona properties which 
make up the Eesentia of the clasa-conception. But if 
they are separable their connection with the indivi- 
dnals of the genus is regarded as merely accidental, 
_^ implying neither neceesity nor law ; and the 
oHHjdgred Kci- conuection remams, for the present at least, 
SiuidtB°Ka- an isolated fact. Further diBcoveries, ho'w- 
'" ' ever, may find relations which indicate law 

and design, and then a new genus will be formed to 
which this property will no longer be an accident but 
an inseparable property. 

1136, Bnt imtifthat is done and we gain some in- 
sight into the will and designs of ProvSence, farther 
than the mere Induction of facts can give, we hardly 
call our investigation an Indnction at aU, Thna if, 

, Cousin has observed that great events take 
miioafinmui- placc in the tmddle of centuries. He speaks 
'^' of the Middle of the Fourteenth as remark- 

able for the discoTeries and revival of learning ; the 
Fifteenth as remarkable for the fall of Constantinople ; 
the Sixteenth for the Beformadon ; the Seventeenth 
for the English Kebellion, &c. ; and yet no one regards 
this as an indnction establishing a law, that the middle 
of every century will be accompanied by some great 
event in history. Again, five of the Presidents of the 
United States — the first five, went out of office when 
they were sixty-six years old. No one regards this, 
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liowever, as an induction that establiBhes a genei'al 
fact or law, that all Freeidente shall hold office until 
they are sixty-six years old. 

1137. And yet there is undoubtedly an important 
sense in which me fects of History constitate r,cu of hh- 
a field for inductive investigations. Soiuw. ^ 

One of the most striking and extraordi- s""*""*™- 
nary illustrations of this that I have ever seen, is Spel- 
man's History and Fate of Sacrilege ; in which, aSer 
deducing the law of God upon the subject from the 
Scriptures, he runs over the whole of History, and 
especially the History of England since the Refonna-, 
tion, to show how the facts of History indicates prin- 
ciples the same as those educed from the Scriptnrea. 

1138. This use of History assumes that God has a 
plan and a purpose in History, and governs Jl^^^<^ 
the moral world by laws as completely as iMo«i^™" 
He does the natural world ; and that Irom nM. 

tiie facts evolved, His will can be learned in the one 
case as certainly as in the other. 

1139. Induction, therefore, becomes a ground of 
Proof, or belief in the result obtained by oar maortjcm mt. 
classitication, only as it approaches to the ^^u^mrnuo^. 
condition in which we could demonstrate the conclu- 
sion which we reach by our inductive investigation 
&om the class-conception. In Mathematics we get the 
class-conception by constructing in our own mind the 
figures which are comprehended under it. £ut before 
the creation of the world, the Creator must have con- 
structed the same class-conception of all objects to be 
comprehended under each species of being that He 
would create. These conceptions are what Plato called 
Ideas, and Aristotle called Notions {tA voijtA), or as 
we render the word, " conceptions." 

1139. Induction helps us to these Ideas or Concep- 
tions, and puts us, so far as it is successful, induction noi- 
into the position which the Creative Mind {J^ inpO^ 
occupied with regard to them before erea- S^jJIi" Sw 
tion. It puta us into the same relation in ™'"i'>«im- 
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regard to objects in the natural world ae we Bnstain 
to the Figures of Geometry, which we have constructed 
in our own imagination, or those conceptions of the 
various machines and implements of human contriv- 
ance with which the abodes of civilized man every 
where aboands. And from the matter of the Ideas or 
claes-conceptiouB, as Material Properties, we see tliat 
other properties are necessarily implied. And it ia a 
matter of donbt if there is or can be any Induction 
which deserves to be so called — that undertakes to 
prove any property of a Bpecies in natural objects . 
which is not implied in the Matter of its class-concep- 
tion, as that conception existed in the Creative Mind.* 

* since tbaee pages were pat into the Piintai'B hand, I hiire met with > 
report or the damgs of " the Americm Atioaatiim for &t Aivaneemail of 
Saaia' bald at Providence, R L In the report of the doings for Angnst 
16th [1856], tltere is an ncoonnt of Psor. Agabsiz' paper of " The Sjstem 
in Zoology, from which I make the extract below. 

I haie long regarded Prof. Agasoz as the most philoeophical of all our 
uatoralints ; perhaps more so than any other acholar in that d^iartment now 
hving. And it affords me great pleaaore to find that after some twentjr 
jesTB stndf ajid effort at an attempt to claadty, and eo proceed with h^ 
Induction on some other principle than that to which I bad arrived on phi- 
lowfibical gmmds, be haa at laet Ibond by Ma experience that it is impos- 
rible to do BO. And, adde from the ideasure which it affords me as a con- 
firmatJon of my view on the snlgect, I cannot bnt regard bis anuoimcement 
as not only a great trlomph of [diilosophy in gonerd, bnt also of ChristiaB 
Futh in particnlar. 

I ^ve hie words as I Snd them in the Kepoit (N. T. Duly Times, Aug. 
18, l&S). Even the Italics are nven as I copy them. 

" Even as late as the last dasaiilcation of the animal kingdom by 
CtrviHB — a system which haa made his name so famons — that diBtuignished 
naturaligt depended more npon Brbitr&rj groupings tiian upon critical ob- 
eervadona of natoral affioitiea. To be uaderatood well, the true relations of 
the ayatem of Nature ought to be conaidered at « ono^jii of lie lAoughl ex- 
pFOtfd by lAe Creator. Classification is in reali^ nothing bat the expresvon of 
that thought. Wa may no longer cmtak of our irystem. We may only speak of 
our readings of that thonght which constitntea tbe animal system ; which 
has gone on developing through couutleas ages. No longer do natnralLsta 
consider the Animal Kingdom without reference to the canae of eidetenoe. 
They are all driven to one point They are compelled to ascribe enistenoe 
of animal forme, either to lyrical causes or to an intelligent Maker. Be- 
tween these two there is no medium point, no other alternative- The 
olaases of animals are either the result of the geuEral forces which we ob- 
serve in Nature, or Ihe^ are the work of an intelligent Being. Do we see 
in these classes tbe evidences of physioal force — or thought t And now, 
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l^tiB if camiTorooeneEB was an element in the class-con- 
ception of the Canidte, jnst as equality of radii is in 
that of the circle, then canine teetn were as necessarily- 
implied as a property of the Canidse, as the FormulsB 
and Propositions of Trigonometry are in the conception 
of the IMangle. 

1140. We can also accomplish oar object of passing 
from the fecta of Nature to a law by means w» nw dn 
of the conception of Final Causes. A Final ffSw'^«S 
Oanse, as has been defined, is that for which «fp™rc«ii«. 
any thing is or is done. 

1141. "We are conscious of acting from purpose or 
design. Our actions are conformea to our on,i„„fthe 
designs and reveal them to others. "We can ciSiM"in^Hl' 
also see in the motions, features, and acts of *^- 
other persons indications of their designs. We can 
often see in the structure of a piece of machinery or 
an implement of any kind, the design which ita framer 
intended and expected it should accomplish. 

1143. Precisely so iu Nature we see, and cannot 
help but see marks of design — proofs that the f,„„„ ,„^ 
Creator had an end in view — that He created """ """^ 
irom regard to Final Causes. If now we find by our 
induction that animals with canine teeth are carnivo- 
rous, and can moreover see that that kind of teeth are 
especially adapted to that kind of food, we have scarcely 
less doubt that all animals with canine teeth are carm- 
vorous, than if we had seen them all in the pursuit of 
that mode of life — or if the Omniscient Creator Him- 
self had revealed to us the fact. 

1143. When then our induction leads us to see any 
connection between the Essentia of the Ge- Fimi cmj- 
nuB and the Property predicated of it, as is £^k<i aaSn tt^ 
implied in the doctrine of final Cauees, or caaS. 
as the necessary correlates of each other, we feel 

when we come Co conaideT tbe Animal Elcgdom practicall;, u a, prooeas of 
ZoologicB! Ipvestdgation, it comes Snt in order to aaoertain whether, in the 
oombmaCiona alreadj ascertuned, we cui nad that thonght, oi whether any 
ptbei' npnlt mh flicf* b« Mad." 

14 
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confideDt that we have found a law, which if it be not 
based upon the necessary natnre of the things, is at 
least based npon the will of the Creator, and will not 
therefore be changed while the present order of things 
remains. 

1144. But 80 expressive are the works of Natnre 
every where of purpose and design, that long before 

Noutini Buda "^^ come to conscious reflection upon the 
in nil). subject, wc have come to believe that what- 

ever exists as the work of the Creator, was made for 
some purpose, or " Nothing was made in vain." The 
Formtd properties— that is, those properties in an^ 
object which are regarded a» constitatine it an indi- 
vidual in the species between itself and the next sub- 
altern species or genus, which is in oar minds at the 
time, put us on the inquiry to ascertain what are tlie 
implied properties which accompany these DLfl^rentia 
or Formal properties ; and what are thev for } what 
fact or law in regard to the individuals of their class 
do they indicate. 

1145. Now this way of regarding the Formal pro- 
perties of objects is not the result of any system of phi- 

ThB idM «f loaophv. It exists before philosophy. One 
liSi %! of the Srst qnestions that the child learns to 
phiiMopto. jjgt ^itb regard to an^ thing new that at- 
atracts its attention is, " What is it lor S " Thus to 
take the case already spoken of — we see certain ani- 
mals with teeth of a pecoliar shape ; we see one of 
them using these teeth to tear the nesii of some animal 
which it has just caught, and devouring that flesh as 
food. The adaptation of the teeth to the end for which 
we see them being used, is snob that we have no doubt 
that such was their design or Final Cause. 

1146. One case is enough. It seems to let us into 
pnougins- the secrets of Nature — the coimsele of the 

((•"t^f^' Creator. We feel as though we knew why 
He had so made the animal ; and we predicate Hmt 
mode of life of all animals having the same Formal 
property, as a general &ct. We h^d it as a pbyeical 
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certainty — bat not as an cAaohtte certBinty. For not 
onlj maj the nature or formal properties change in 
Bome respectB, bnt inflaences may exist in some cases 
which will turn individuals and even whole Bpecies 
from the course of nature. 

1147. There are sometimes cases of individual de- 
formity. Most of the species of domesticated c«m <r d^ 
animals have been changed by domestica- '™""'- 
tion ; and some of them so mndi that it is now diffi- 
cult to ascertain precisely what they were in their 
imdomesticated state. Man, we see was made for vera- 
ciiy, benevolence, and virtue ; but his history shows 
that there has been a very general departore from what 
his nature shows that he was intended for. 

1148. The Fundamental Principle of thiB doctrine 
of Final Causes is, that whatever exists in j™- _u 
the domain of Kature exists for some end or ■|^>^i^°|^ ^ 
purpose, and consequently where its consti- 
tution and use indicates a purpose, we infer that that 
was the purpose designed, and consequently the law 
of its being which was imposed upon it by its Creator. 

1149. I^ow taking this Frinoiple for our Major 
Premise and we have : 

That for which any thing in Nature was evidently 
designed it will accomplish. 

Canine teeth were evidently designed for a cami- 
TorouB habit of life. 

Therefore, Animals with canine teeth will always 
be carnivorous. 

1150. Hence as Induction always implies that 
whatever is or occurs, is or oconrs for some i„dB„boo *]- 
purpose or design ; so it implies also a ^'miH^ 
wisdom whictf comprehends all things and crwior. 
events, and never errs— and a Power which can ac- 
complish all that that Wisdom can design. 

1151. In the domain of Nature It is immaterial, so 
&r as the result is concerned, whether we ,„ t^,,^^ mm- 
begin with the constitntion of the object as ^^'j^iTf^ 
seen in its Formal Properties, or with the g^ •" *• **^ 
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Final Canse as seen in its Modal — ^the resnlt is in each 
caee and alike the same. But with man it is not so. 
We see from his constitution that he was designed for 
B«Htiaii» virtne. Bnt we see much in his Modal pro- 
■■■ perties — that is, in his thonghts, feelings, 

and actions — ^that is not in accordance with the Final 
Cause of his being ; much which therefore we pro- 
nounce to be' wrong, or at least abnormal. 

1152. So too in Nature, there are abnormal cases 
in which we cannot infer from the individual the de- 
niiiiii.niMM sign or law of the mode of life Tv^hich his 
to Nttva. species was intended to pnrsne. If we shoold 
find a man, without legs from his birth, it would not 
answer to infer from hun that all men were designed 
merely to sit or to crawl, and that walking is a Yiola- 
tioQ of the law of man's being. Such anomalies occur 
in nearly all roecies of being. And Hugh Muxes* 
has suggested uiat there may be, and that in &ct there 
are reasons for believing that there are, in Nature 
whole species which have Deen degraded from their idea 
or normal condition. Of euch he thinks that serpents, 
venomous insects, and insects with stings, are exam- 
ples. His remark would include all those which have 
means of injury to other beings not uecessaiy as either 
means of defence or of taking their prey. 

1153. The Argument from Exampfea, or a Fact as 
an Example, is evidently but an induction from a ein- 

Tun u B. gle inducted feet ; as when we argue from 
•■p*"- flie fact that Astronomy was opposed by 

religious bigotry, when it first began to be cultivated 
by the Christian Philosophers in the Ifiddle Ages, 
that Greolofff will be in lite manner opposed as snb- 
versive of me Christian faith. 

1154. It is evident that the particulars denoted by 
the terms " AsiroTiomi/" and " Geology" in this case, 
ThHemuiibs mnat have a resemblance, consistiug of iden- 
I^M 'if'c<£ tity in the properties on which the compari- 
"■rtiMi. gojj Qj. argument is based. And in estimat- 

• Old Bad Sandrtnnii, final Ch*ftM. 
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ing the force of an Aivmnent of this kind, the first step 
in each case is to consider whether there really is that 
resemblance or identity or not. 

1155. Sut we are at present concerned only with 
the Method and its proper force. The Argument stated 
in brief is this : 

Astronomy when first introduced was opposed as 
adverse to reugion. 

.•. Geology when first introduced will be opposed 
as adverse to religion. 

1156. This is manifestly an Enthymeme, in which 
the Minor Premise is suppressed. 

AjsP, 
.-. G is P. 
We may complete the Formula by afiirming A of G. 
Thus, 

AisP, 

GieA, 
.-..G ia P ; 
that is, by saying that " Geology is Astronomy." Bnt 
that is not true. Astronomy and Geology are not iden- 
tical ; nor is Astronomy a species within which Geo- 
logy is Included. All we can say, and all that the 
Argument from Example means to say, ia that they are 
alike. But as this does not affirm either identity of 
spheres, or include the one in the other, no inference 
can be drawn by means of such a proposition in a 
categorical Syllogism. 

1157. The Force of the Argument from Facts as 
Examples, therefore, must be songht in the The iDknnn 
point of resemblance, considered as the JhuldeniiJ^ 
Formal Properties of a Species. 

Thus Astronomy, when first introdnced, was a new 
science, contradicting some of the prevailing theologi- 
cal opinions. 

Mtit Astronomy was opposed by the religious when 
first iutroduced, because it contradicted, &c. 

T/ieref&re all sciences which contradict the preva- 
lent theological notions, will be opposed when first 
introduced. 
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1168. With this Conclneion for & Major Premise, 
we introduce " Geology is » new science, contra- 
dictiag the preralent tneological uotioDS ; " and we 
have the conclaeion, tAervfore "Geology^ 'will be op- 
poeed," &c. 

1159. It will be seen that ia form this is but an 
t^S^itS Induction from a single Example as an in- 
■ luik ruL ducted fkct, and as such depends for "whatever 
value it may have eiUier as a Method of Investi^tiou 
or of Proof, upon the principles and laws of Iuducti(Hi, 
and the extent to which it fulfils them.* 

1160. This Method is seldom, if ever, spoken of in 
B^m aikd common use of language as an Armament 
muoniMuur. from Exsmplc, except when it is applied to 
Moral Matter. In that case the value of the Method 
is mnch less, since there is no such uniformity of 
Causes and Laws in Moral as in Physical Matter. 

* Whatklt, ia hit VbrtocK, Put. I. C^u. U. § 6, bu nven the Ai- 

rmeot tima Exuu^ in a form wbich is, peiiiapa, more atciking than that 
[he toit, u follows : 

Geotog;' is likely to be decried 





1 


f 


EveiTBciei: 


KM ii likelj to be decried at its first !i 


itrodact 


religion. 







Bat thii Hiyot Premise ii imtmB, ajid oan be eared only by tite Modal, 
inMited abore : " Emj acienoe hIkA oattn^idt He prtsima rtBgiaut 
ipmbrnt — " In tlua case the liodal Bot 1H1I7 limits the Bnhjeot to an indnded 
^eeiee, bnt ia also in fact aMigning the Cause, and we might thecdbra haTS 
Uia Caoul Aignmenl 

Adronomjr was decried itoBat it opposed the preTalent leligiost 

Cierdog 

.-, Geo 

And tn fact the inferenoe of a Gotetal Priuc^e finm ■ >b^ &et >i 
Eiunple, or laazcj, as iikdooted partionlan, moat alwa^ be limned in one 
of these two wave — namtd;, either to imbucea i^ the aame kiijd oa^, or to 
instances in which the same cause is at wX)rk vfya matter which b esMO- 
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1161. The tidaction of Facta by way of Example, 
i8 but a loose and vague way of reasoning, AifomemftDoi 
and 19 seldom satisfactory. For in all con- ^^"''iiu.g'c- 
tingent matter, that there are exceptions to '°''- 

all rules is proverbial ; and the Argument from Exam- 
ple oiten has the appearance, and is in danger of the 
reality, of bein? based upon the exceptions rather than 
opon the individual iacte coming under the Hule. Thus 
it one should attempt to prove from Examples of dreams 
coming to pass, that (&eams are to be regarded as 
generally prophetic, or signs of what is to take place, 
he would most manifestly be arguing horn, the exception 
to tiie general rule. Yet Examples of what he is trying 
to prove can undoubtedly ^e produced. Nor in fact 
is there any proposition in Contingent Matter, however 
absurd, which may not find some Minor Premise, 
which by way of Example, will connect it in the fulfil- 
ment of Formula with some indisputable Major Pre- 
mise, and thus prove it to be true with all the force of 
which the Argument from Example is capable. 

1162. Two aifirmative Premises in me 2d Figure 
coustitate an Analogy between their sub- ABiHogj now 

jectS. As, tBBtUaaad. . 

AisB, 
CisB. 
A and C must therefore be analogous, or identical 
in the Matter of the conception B. 

1163. But if we take tiiat Matter as a Formal Pro- 
perty, and then predicate of A or C some ^^ 
other Modal Property in a compound Causal, etm ak,a% 
assigning B as its C&nse, we may predicate ''*""' 
that Property also in an Argument from Analogy of 
the other of ttioae sabjecta. Thus, 

A 18 C, 
BisC. 
But A is X hecaine it is C, 
.-. B is X. 

1164. Thus Bishop Butler argues from the analogy 
between the death of man and the chrysalis state of 
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the worm, that the booI <ii man U immortaL The 
^j_^ ^.,_ ^ clirysaliB and the toan. have bnt few poinfa 
'* "" in common. Yet some Buch points or pro- 
perties they have — and the analogy is in tbis case 
somewhat remote ; and in consequence reqoires moch 
greater scmtiiij, and can never in fact prodace the 
same degree of certainty as the closer analogies. 

1165. This Ai^nment pat into Fonn ivoald stand 
tfaos: 

Man has a principle of life. 

The wonn has a princnple of life. 

The worm tires tLrongh an apparent death, iecttttee 
ISl^^i — ' *t "*** *^* principle of life. 

Therefore man will live thronsh the appearance 
of death at the diseolation of his btMy. 

1166. Or withoat the Cansal we m^ have the 
niiiitiMiin Problematic Condnsion, (which is in all 

^"' '""' cases valid of the Affirmative Premises in 
the 2d Figure,) 

Therelore man may live throogh the apparent ex- 
tinction of his being at the death of his body. 

1167. There is sometimes a presunption, bnt no- 
tiling more, arising from the fact that two individoale 

i„i,,j ^ which are known to agree in many points as 
SS^;"^ a common Essentia, will agree in a certain 
EStoiiSSS other point in regard to wEch it is not yet 
••"""^ known whether they agree or not Bnt 
argnments based on snch suppoeed analogies are of hat 
little valne. Thus a man and a horse agree in a vast 
number of points of the animal economy, but still they 
may disagree in regard to that property by which a 
certain plant is food for one and a poison for the other. 
The probability is against any snch proposition on the 
ground of general analog, bat still it is only a proba- 
bility ; and the proposition may be tme, as we know 
that it is tme in a vast nnmber of instances. 

116S. The reason for the inferiority of the Argument 

wiir AuiDtT from Analogy to an Indncbon, results as will 
MiwSii!^ " he seen &om the inadequacy of the class- . 
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conceptionB which we have in onr own minda — an 
inadequacy which Induction and Analysie properly 
used are all the while removing, and the removal of 
which converts the InduAion into Demonstrative 
Sciences just aa fast as it progresses. 

1169. There is another use of Analogy which is of 
great value, and which we ought not to fail Amiofr u • 
to notice in this place. It consists in rempv- S^°i ^™- 
ing antecedent objections and improbabili- ^■"'*i««™- 
ties, in interposing objections to too hasty inductions, 
or inferences from inductions too broad for the indncted 
facts. 

1170. Any inference which is too broad for the 
tacts — that is, an inference including a G^nns id wnotmr. 
comprehending several species from facts gathered 
from one species alone, must comprehend the facts of 
the other species also as being necessarily aoalogoos 
to the extent -of their common Essentia, it', theretbre, 
such analogous facts can be adduced, which are not in 
accordance with the inference, they are an answer to it 
This is the case with Butler's Analogy. It refotes the 
Major Premise of the sceptic, by substituting a new 
Minor Term, "the Chrysalis" for "Man;" and with 
the same Middle and Major Terms, the Bishop dednces 
a Conclnsion which is contradictory to an indisputable 
fact.* But as the new Minor Premise cannot be dis- 
puted, the Major Premise is proved thereby to be 
untrue, and consequently the inference from it to the 
death of the soul oi man, is invalid. 

* The Infidel had infbmd flvm lie tgipaavMi, that mao'i beiiig tee- 
miaated at ths dwdi of the bodj. Hu aignment wm that : 
Man npean to end his being at death. 
Theienie M« being doei end, and the iminoitali^ of tbe tml I* bat a 

Bnt the Bialiop taja, Tour pdntiple, M^ Piemlje, prorei too much ; 
Air tin wtam when it goea into the ohiyealls itate, apptan to die, a* evi- 
dently ta man, ai>d yet the mmi comes out a bntteiny. Man rnqr, tben- 
Irae, notwithMaudiDg die appeaniMse, come oat of the awannt death 
a pniel; i^dritaal being, with ponin iiid faooltiea whidi he doei not now 

•"^^ 14* 
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1171. In the Bame way the antecedent objection to 
a miracnlouB revelation of the will of Ood in Christian- 

MdH ity, is answered by the fact that there has 
,— „ j'fuJt been an interposition at the creation of man ; 
'^^- and if there has been one such interposition, 

there can be no antecedent preenmption against an- 
other's being made when there is Bufficient occasion 
for it. 

1172. Both Testimony and Oircnmetances are to be 
T^BiniTO UK] regarded by togic as Facte. The reality and 
«.f»SI!*°"' value of which, individually and separately, 
are to be determined by principles which do not belong 
to the sphere of Logic. But the force of ooncurrence in 
testimony and in circumstances, is a fact which it 
becomes important to consider in this connection. 

1173. By Conewrrenoe we understand such a coa- 
concmmiM. nectioD between two or more circumstanceB, 
or pieces of testimony, as that one did not cause 
the other ; nor does the one serve to explain and 
aeconnt for the reality of the other, except through or 
by means of the principle which tiiey are adduced to 
prove. 

1174. Thus two witnesses testifying in the presence 
or THtinmr of each other, or after an interview oetween 

(ocomaiaud. them on the subject of their testimony, could 
hardly give what would be fairly considered eoncurreni 
testimony. It would be acciemidated testimony, and 
worth just as much additional force as the moral cha^ 
acter. of the second witness, and his opportunity to 
know could give it. But the testimony of the Eocond 
mi^ht be accounted for on the ground that he knew 
what was the testimony which the first had given or 
was about to give. It could be a case of concurrence, 
and have" the force due to a concurreoce only on condi- 
tion, that the two witnesses had 'had no opportunity of 
knowing what each other had testified, or were about 
to testify to. 

1175. And so of circumstances; when one will ac- 
f count for the existence of others, there is no 
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coucnrreace. It is merely an accumulation of circum- 
atancee, and in fact of but little value. 

1176. This ie the Method of Argument npon which, 
for the raoet part, the conclueioDa of the Tba-phereirf 
Historian— that is, the series of statements "*°'*' 
which make up what he calls his history, depend. Such 
is the infirmity of human testimony — man's liability to 
error in perceiving — hia susceptibility to the uncon- 
Bcious influences of prejudice and passion, m euustt. 
and worse than all his perverse inclination to mistake 
and misrepresent others, that the cautious student of 
history will seldom believe even the moat explicit 
testimony of a single witness, unless there are other 
witneEses or material eircnmstances concurring with 
his statement. And if the influence of this concur- 
rence be agamat any man's testimony clearly, and with 

. any very great force, we set it aside with the charitable 
.judgment that it was a mistake of his. 

1177. In the criminal jurisdiction of our Courts 
also, concurrence of testimony, or Ciroam- ^^ 
etanUal Evidence, as it is called, is for the 5™lS^ '"™' 
most part all that can be had. The criminal 

never surrounds his acts with witnesses who can testify 
to hie gnilt. On the contrary he seeks to be as far 
removed as possible from such means of convicting him 
of the crime. 

1178. Moreover, as showing the valne of this kind 
of testimony, 'there are some cnmes of which -_.__,__ 
a mwi cannot be convicted on the testimony ■"t™' » "t- 
of a single witHees, without a strong concur- fam, in ^Si 
rence ot circumstantial evidence, as perjury "** 

for instance ; and in many cases concurrence of cir- 
cumstances is sufficient to destroy entirely the direct 
tes&aony of aa individual witness. 
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1179. There are certain Methods of Argument 
which, while from their nature they are incapable of 

o™,io5 a» establishing an absolute certainty, do never- 
J™™ ilS- tlieless answer a good practical pnrp<ffle ; 
i'™"'- and for certain extraneous reasons are pre- 

ferred in some cases to Methods which could give a 
different kind or degree of certainty. There are other 
cHBeB where absolute certainty is unattainable, though 
we m^ make some approach to it. All these Methods 
we call Methods of Progressive Approach i of which 
there are several kinds. 

1180. (1) A posteriori efforts to prove an a priori 
proposition. 

1181. Suppose we take for illustration the first law 
FintoM. of motion — "A body in motion will continue 
"'''■'"'™- to move for ever unless it be stopped by 
some force external to itself." 

This proposition contains terms and elements which 
can nevei' be justified by any a posteriori Method. In 
the first place we can never remove all the 
pnmf ■ inodt- extemal forces that act upon any body, so as 
^mi of u« to see it in motjon uninfluenced by any thing 
''''*™'™' external to itself Always ther4 will be some 
friction, some resistance of the atmosphere, &c. But 
in the second place if we could fulfil this condition, an 
observation or experiment could never extend through 
the time implied in the Proposition to be proved, "for 
ever." We migiit, if the first condition was fulfilled, see 
it move a lona; time— but "for ever" is uot only some- 
what longer than any individual observer will live to 
test the matter ; but, even if that difficulty could be 
satisfactorily disposed of, the proof of the propositdoo 
by this method could not be completed until it would 
be too late to be of auy practical utility. 
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1182. Our only resource, therefore, is to approach 
the conditions as nearly as poesible. We ™. -» ™i. 
eet a body .in motion with a given amount J 
of friction and retarding forces — it goes a ° 
certain length of time. We start the same body, or 
another precisely like it, with lees of friction, and it 
keeps moving much longer ; and the less there is to 
retard it, the longer it moves — and we infer that if it 
had nothing to retard it it would move for ever. 

1183. 'fiie Proposition can be proved a priori from 
the property of inertia, which is contained in it„„heDfr 
tlie class-conception of Matter ae a material ••^""^■ 
property. 

1184. But a posteriori we can prove only general 
truths, with the possibility of exceptions to 

them, while the absolute certainty of uni- p^^wiy, iv 
rersal truths, which admit no exceptionB, 
can be proved only apriori by Demonstration, 

1185. (2) A second modification of this Method is 
afforded in the mathematical doctrine of Tug docWib 
limits. That is, "Whatever is tme of any fJo^iiiSaJ 
point indefinitely near to any limit, is true """^ 

at that limit." 

1186. Thus if we have the question of the quadra* 
ture of the circle, What is the ratio of the 
diameter to the circumference? We can tare^^icici 
answer only by Progressive Approach. We °'°' 

can construct a polygon within the circle, whose aides 
are near to the circumference of the circles, but not 
coincident with it. We may then bisect the sides of that 
polygon, and so on, but the polygon can never become a 
circle. It can only approach it indefinitely near. So, 
too, the number that expresses the ratio of the radius to 
the circumference becomes a decimal 3.141, and estend- 
ing indefinitely, but it can never become complete. 

1187. Arguments fi^m the force of Terms, from 
Testimony, from Concurrence, from Circum- cumahti™ 
stances, in &ct Cumulative Arguments, and AiitmriufS 
Probable Argnments of all kmds, are but p™ ff^ ^ 
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I^gressive Approaches towarda the absolute certainty 
of me truth of the Proposition which they aizu to 
establish, A jury in cnminal cases, for inetance, is 
bound not to convict a criminal bo long as there ia a 
reasonable doubt left of his gnilt. And yet the records 
of cnminal jurisdiction fumiab many instances in ^hich 
persons have been convicted, who were afterw^ards 
tound to have been entirely innocent. 

118S. In speaking of Ai^nmente of this kind as 
pnfnmiTBA^ but Progressive Approaches to certainty, ipe 
man •ua^e- iQust be Understood to refer to their Logical 
SSuuSllieP'" character rather than to their practical effect, 
in point of fact the mass of minds are sooner and easier 
persuaded by a Progressive Approach than by a De- 
monstration, even in those cases where a Demonstration 
is possible. It requires a peculiar mental constitutioD, 
or at least much practice, to be so familiar with the 
Method of Demonstration as to be fully under the in- 
fluence of its power. 

1189. And on the other hand, minds which are 
particularly accustomed to the Methods of Demonatra- 
Dui« of do- ^<>°) or which are constitutionally peculiarly 
j;^^ ^ susceptible to Its force, not unfrequently ao- 
«™^ quire A contempt for what is called moral 
reasoning, and a distrust of its conclusive force, which 
is entirely unjustifiable. And it is, perhaps, one of 
the most difficult branches of practical EUuce, to deter- 
mine where the force of a Progressive Approach be- 
comes a sufficient ground for the responsibility of 
action. 

SECnOK TIL 
ty the Argvmentam ad IgTwrantiam. 

1190. This Argument consists in proving that a 
AmDwata given Proposition is true, because we know 

Mb. "1™" of no reason why it should not be true, or 
why the truth should be otherwise. 
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1191. An instance of this occurs where we shonld 
least of all expect it, in Heracliel's Digconrse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy. He saye that u[»imiioiL 
on the old principle, " that ITature abhors a vacuum," 
as accounting for the rising of the mercury in a Baro- 
meter, and such like phenomena, " We know of no 
reason why Nature should not abhor the vacuum as 
much on a high mountain aa in the plain below." 
Therefore the Barometer ought to stand as high on a 
mountain as in the plain below. This of course as- 
sumes that if there was any reason for its being other- 
wise, he or we should know it ; or which is the same 
thing, that we know all the reasons for whatever phe- 
nomena may come before our minds. 

1192. Now there are undoubtedly cases in which 
one's ignorance of any fact or phenomena, 

is a presumption at least of its non-existence. «^T°EriScf 
Thus an alleged fact in any science of which S w^??^ 
none of those most familiar with the science "'" ^' 
had any knowledge, would be looked upon with great 
suspicion. And so universally just in proportion to 
one B opportunity to know, is nis ignorance a ground 
or principle of proof of the non-reality of the alleged 
fact. 

1198. The Ad Ignorantiam labors not only under 
the disadvantages of Negative Testimony, and of Posi- 
tive Testimony to a Negative Proposition (858-863), 
but also under peculiar disadvantages of its . 
own. For what man adequately conceives wiiK''E35- 
and knows, is an indefinitely small amount 
when compared to the infinitum of the knowable ; and 
the value of the Argumentum ad Ignorantiam increases 
from nothing up towards certainty, only as our know- 
ledge advances from total ignorance up towards omnis- 
cience. 

1194. There are some cases, however, in which this 
element enters pretty largely into our Methods of In- 
vestigation and Argument. In investigating j,„ ,„ ■^„„^ 
Caoses, for instance, both Final and F&cient, ■*"■« *'"* 
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BO strong ia the belief in their reaUtj, that we often 
affirm the caaeality of a particular Antecedent or Mode, 
not becanae we can eee any connection between the 
facts, but simplj because we can see no other fact of 
wliidi to affirm it. We can see no connection, for 
Instance, between the reein and the kind of electricity 
that it excites. But Induction having estabHshed the 
invariable antecedence, we affirm a causality simply 
because we believe that there is a cause, and we do 
not know of any thing else fliat could have produced 
the observed phenomena, except the resinous snb- 



1195. Such reasoning can hardly be said to be 
based upon any general principle which comprehends 

wuiof piia- 1^0 tacts of the case ; or in more exact terms, 
'"•'*■ any principle, the statement of which fiir- 

nishes a Middle Term, as a means of proving the Pre- 
dicate of the Subject in the Oonclueion. 

SECTION vm. 
(^ Refutation. 

1196. Befutation supposes a foregoing proposition 
already asserted or assented to, which it is desirable 

aAiBikn n ^° disprove. As this foregoing proposition 
inHicoD^- can hardly be an axiom or intmtive judg- 
'tam aji<i- ment, it mnst be regarded as a conclnsioo 
to a course of reasoning, or at least as resting 
on Premises or grounds, which must in some way be 
removed before we can expect those who have adopted 
the conclusion to give it up, or justify ourselves in 
dissenting from it. 

1197. In cases where there has been an Jgnoratw 
Elenchi, or the proof of a Proposition which is not 

ninifoaRs- to the purposG, wc havc no occasion to show 
'™'™- that the conclusion is untrue, by any method. 

It is enough to show that it is not to the purpose. This 
is not in &ct so much a refutation of the Argument or 
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CoQclueion, as the rescniiig oar cause Jh)m the effects 
of a false and improper attack. 

1198. Setting this case aside, therefore, as not 
strictly belonging to Methods of Refutation, we may 
divide all our ilethods into three classes : — xfcrw MMUMh. 
(1) the Direct ; (2) the Indirect;. (3) Personal Refuta- 
tions. 



(^Direct Hefutation. 

1199. The first form of Direct Refutation to be con- 
sidered, is that in which we prove the jontra- rintMBibod. 
dictory of the PropoeiUoriy which may have been af- 
firmed without regard to any Premises or means of 
Proof which may have been given to prove its truth. 

1200. No Proposition and its contradictory can be 
true at the same time. K now we have any nai.er«ipB> 
Universal Proposition asserted, we can refute t^"b"E,»'^i' 
it directly if we can find what is called an '^■■ 
£kceptwn — that is, a fact included in the sphere of ita 
Subject, with which the Predicate of the Proposition 
cannot be connected by a Copula in the same quality 
as in the original Proposition. If that Proposition waa 
affirmative, its Predicate must be denied of the Excep- 
tion ; or if negative, it must be affirmed of it. Thus 
if I say that all the men in a given company are sitr 
ting down, the Proposition would be refuted if one 
could show that there was so much as one exception, 
one individual that was not sitting down. 

1201. The mere inability to affirm the Predicate 
conld hardly be regarded as a refutation. amuudo. 
It would be a piece of mere negative testimony (see 860). 

1202. In all such cases the appeal is always to 
some of the primary means of investigation, Eiomiioni 
which, because they are primly, are both i»"i'«"'i- 
investigation and proof (1040). 

1203. We must remember that Individual judgments 
^waye precede Universal or General judgments, and 
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that general jndgmente are based upon the individnal* 
indiTidHi ^^^ ^y *''* principle can the general judg- 
indtmnitt fat mcnt 06 made more certain, tEaJi the least 
certain of the individnal judgments compre- 
hended in it ; as the chain can never be any stronger 
than ita weakest link. Hence the SBeertton' of an 
exception to any Universal Proposition is but an ap- 
peal to the primary judgments ; and of course, there- 
fore, it must have a greater degree of certainty than 
tlie Universal Proposition itself. 

1204. An Exception, however, never refutes a 
EiHPiian Ao mere gerwral Proposition, since in all con- 

nenrprowji- tingeoi matter it is a recognized principle 
rSilerJ! that all such admit of exceptions. " Eeee^ 
tio prc^t regulam" has come to be an axiom, f But 
an Exception is a refutation to a Universal Proposition. 
It destroys its Universality, and -therefore its Formal 
character. Of course it is immaterial whether tbe 
Proposition was affirmative or negative, so far as the 
effect of the Exception is concerned. 

1205. But if the Proposition to be refuted be Pai^ 
Befuuiionof ticular rathcr than Universal, then of course 

pnipaliiiiSi it can be refuted only by the Proof of ita 
contradictory Universal. And this can be proved in 
one of two ways only : (1) first by an a jyrwri demon- 
Btratioa in necessary matter ; or (21 by an actual in- 
spection of all the individuals incluaed in the sphere 
of the Logical Whole ; a part of which constitutes the 
subject ot the Particular judgment which we wish to 
refute.^ 

* The Individiial jadzment is aJwBf a first in pcnnt of time, and ii 
proceed from that by laduction wa get a General jndgment ,■ but if 
evolre the Predicate from tlie neceasaiy matter of tiie conception of 
inlgect, our jadgmeut becomco a Necessary one. 

f Of ooorae it is not tbe Exception thitt prores the mle, Btrictiy speak- 
ing: but tbe fact that it has been noticed n> on exertion, proTea that Iba 
general Fropositioiij to which ilPia coDtrodicterj, has been recognized as a 
rule which is true in geDend. 

X lu the first' case we obtain a jadgment, wliich is Universal, at iMSflr- 
tUate ret ; in the becxmd it is onlj UniYCTBal^ dtJa£to — as in fact there is no 
neoesd^ HM it abonld be so or alwa;g nmaiii so. 
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1206. But there may be many cases in which nei- 
ther of these modes of direct refutation are Refuiatioi, or 
practicable, where we can have no a priori ^ptS^'^- 
demonstration — nor yet submit the indivi- ■''^■ 
dual? included within the sphere of the subject to the 
test of observation and experiment. 

1207. In all such cases we may release oarselTee 
from the obligation to assent to a Conclusion 

Sw refuting the Reasofiing. This we accom- ibod ot Dirwi 
plish not by disproving the Conclusion, Ijut '"°'™- 
by showing that it is not proved by tlie Premises ; we 
show in fact from the Premises themselves without 
referriDg to any matter not contained in them, that the 
Conclusion is invalid, and ought not to have been 
drawn from those Premises. It may be true as a Pro- 
position, but is not proved as a Conclusion. 

1208. This may be done in four ways : (1) in the 
first place we may have a simple JS'on sequi- nmutuum: 
tur, as in all cases of Fault or Fallacy in Form. In 
this case the Premise may be true and the Conclusion 
true, and yet no connection between them ; or the 
Premise may be true and the Conclusion false. Thus 
if any of the five Canons (477) be violated, we have a 
simple N'an semiitmr. 

1209. So, also, if in Conditionals we deny the Ante- 
cedent to destroy the Consequent (682), or ^^^ lenunur 
from the denial of the Consequent infer the '^i^o^w^ 
contrary and not the contradfctoiy merely ""'■ 

of the Antecedent Or if in Disjnnctivea, we apply 
the Modus poTtente toUens (710), where the excluaed 
Middle is produced by the opposition of alternate 
rather than coordinate species or parts. In short any 
Fault or Fallacy in Form will give a Non sequUwr. 
Hence it is always a sufficient retutation to point out 
such a fault. 

1210. (2) In the second place we may have a Sequi- 
tiu/rperFaUaciam, — using the word Fallacy in eeq^w rtt 
its strictest sense— as indicating some decep- »wiaeteni. 
tive use of a Fonnula, where the Premises, each taken 
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by itself is true, and Uie oondidoiis and reqaire- 
ments of the Fonnola are fiilfiUed. Of these it wul be 
eeen (Part I. Chap. IV. Sec. 3,) that there are five : 
(1) Ambignons Middle; (2) DivisioD; (3) Composi- 
tion ; {i) Accidents ; (5) Quid. 

1311, Any one of mese fallacies of conrse deatroya 
the validity of an Argument ; and although the Con- 

■n» c™=(j cluaion may still be true, we are no lons^r 
m^Mwitk- bound to receive it as a Conclusion after - 
piittr. Buch a Fallacy has been pointed out in the 

procees by which one has arrived at it. 

1312. (3) In the third case we may have a Se^£tur 
per lum veratn, in which case there is neither fault in 

6,_,„ ,^ Form nor Fallacy in the use of matter, bnt 
wMKroH. simply the assumption of PremiseB, one or 
more of which are not true. 

1213, This will be seen occurs in the case of H^on 
eausa pro causa, as stated in Part I. (738), together 

cund'pwf- with the assumption of Sequence where there 
wi^mewa- 29 none, non-excluBion of Middle, &c., &c 
In all these cases a Proposition is assumed as true, 
which ia not so. And whether it be expressly stated 
or implied as the suppressed Premise of an Enthy- 
meme, the Sequence of a Conditional, &c., it is equally 
mischievons ; and needs to be distinctly evolved if it 
were not expressly stated. 

121i. It thus becomes a Proposition, which we shall 
Tt»F^p^ need to disprove — nnless its falsity be ob- 
SSoS. " vious without any proof. This can be done 
of course only by proving the contradictory of the False 
Premise. 

1215. (4) But finally, we may have a Fault in Me- 
thod, or a misapplication of Method to Matter ; as if 

riuii la Ht' ^^ finoold attempt to apply Demonstration 
'*^- to contingent matter, and determine realities 

in being from our conceptions, stated as definitions. 
This was the great fault that prevailed among the 
students of the Natural Sciences Irom Aristotle down 
to Bacon. 
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1216. But in modem times we have a tendencj to 
the oppoBite error. One writer* has attempted to ap- 
ply InductiOD to the religions history of the Tntuj^Fuit 
world, and to prove the falsity of Christianity from the 
fact, that all religions except that contained in the 
Scriptures have been delnsions. 



SECTION X. 

Qf Indirect Sef'tOation. 

1317. This consists in proving a Proposition nntrne, 
by showing that it contains or comprehends i,rf(,eci R«fli- 
that which is false. '•^ 

1218. In the first place we may show a Proposition 
to be false by evolving from it, Sy Immediate ^ jBmwdiua 
Tiiference, an untruth. Thus, one writer says '»''"""- 
that the human souls are propagated by " decision ; " 
and the context shows that by " decision " he means 
the cutting off of a part. But " decision " or division 
implies extension, and extension is a property of mat- 
ter and not of spirit. 

1219. In the second place we may refute one's 
reasoning by what is called the JieduoHo ad ft-,ti_,|_ 
Ahsurdum. In this process we introduce •^inucM S 
other matter, which is either admitted as "*" 
true, or which admits of proof beyond further question, 
and combines this new matter vrith that part of which 
was given before, which we wish to show to be false. 

1220. This Method is often spoken of as the process 
of showing that one's "Principles" or "argu- popm„„^„ 
ment proves too much." Thus the infidel's ^"''"MMhod. 
argument, that the apparent death of the body implies 
the death of the soul and the cessation of existence, as 
Bishop Butler shows in his Analogy, " proves too 
much/' It proves that the larvae oi the Metabolians 
die when they go into the chrysalis state ; whereas 

* SaeToliMT'iBtiiiu^orUMlitBtiaMuiungAeRtdiw^Eiii^rM. 
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they do not die bnt only change their mode of exist- 
ence. 

1221. Now if any general Proposition, that is, a 
Propoeition with a general term for a subject be tme, 

f„^i,uataai its Predicate must be true of every species 
Gdi^Mte included in the genns denoted by the enb- 
'"™- ject. If then we can discover a species, of 

which the subject of that general Proposition can be 
predicated, while its Predicate cannot, the general 
Proposition itself must be untrue. 

1222. Thus to recur to Bishop Butler's argument 
uiiutntkn. again. The infidel had asserted that Ute eoni 
dies with the body — the assertion was based on the 
appearance of death — and hence implied the Major 
Premise, that *' in all cases of an apparent death of the 
body, there is a total cessation of the existence of the 
individual." — Using this Major Premise, we may com- 
plete the Formula 3ius : 

Whenever the body dies there is a termination of 
the individual existence. 

The body dies in what we call the death of man. • ' 

.'. In what we call the death of man there is a ter- 
mination of the individual existence. 

But says Bishop Butler there is a death of the body 
in the larvae of Metabolian insects. Using this for a 
Minor Premise to the Major Premise just given, and 
we have for Conclusion : 

.'. There is a termination of the individual existence 
of each Metabolian when it goes into the chrysalis 
state. 

This Conclusion, however, is confessedly untm& 
and yet the Major Premise is the same as the in£del 
had used ; the Minor Premise is indeed different, bnt 
then it is a Proposition that no one can dispute. Hence 
the Major Premise, common to both Conclusions, must 
be untrue. 

1323. By this we do not mean to say that the Pro- 
Ttadupm.ed position had no element of truth in it, or 
v!Si u«^ that this Keductio has shown that the Predi- 
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catd is not trae of any individuals included in the eub- 
ject ; bnt only that inasmuch as the Prupoaition is not 
true of all, we cannot admit it to be true of any, until 
it J8 modified by some modal which shall give either 
the Differentia of an included epeciea of which it may 
always be affirmed, or expressive of a term or a condi- 
tion in which it may be affirmed of any one of them 
generally. And until this has been doneoy the infidel 
the refutation is complete. 

1224. The Indirect Methods of Disproof as well as 
the Indirect Method of Proof imply that there mdinct Ma- 
is more than one way of knowing .the trnth \^ t^SSS 
of tlie PropoflitioQ which it is sought to dis- SU^cmcK 
prove. Otherwise there would be no means """■ 

of disproving. Thus, as we have seen, we may dis- 
prove a Proposition by proving directly its contra- 
dictory. This gives us two methods to the same Pro- 
position, since from any Proposition to its contradictory 
is an immediate inference. 

1225. Or again, we may disprove a Proposition as 
a Premise by the redtictw ad absu/rdimi. 

But this implies that we have some other tbe Jn^'dn 
means or method of proving that Oonclusion * "" ™' 
or its contradictory, as the case may be. Otherwise 
we should not know which of the two Conclusions was 
right. We cannot pronounce our Proposition to be 
absurd or false, until we have ascertained that it is 
contradictory to another which we know to be true. 
Affirmative judgments are antecedent in point of time 
to the Negative, and the test of a theory or Method is 
that it gives results in accordance with what we know 
to be trae, independent of the Method or theory in all 
those cases of which we know any thing, except by 
means of the theory or Methud itself. 

1226. The value of the Method will of course de- 

Send upon the certainty of the newly intro- The p«f«j 
need Premise or Matter, and of course is mm '^i'^ 
worth nothing unless that Premise be more 1S%«»m. 
certain than the common Premise which it seeks to 
redargue. 
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1227. What is called the Argvmentum ah Aimrdo 
«b1i •T'SUS^ ia merely the inference from the Absurdity 
*. of the Coneineion, that one or the other of 
the Premiaea, or both of them mnst be untrue. This 
can seldom be of any further nee than a mere appeal 
to prejndice, ajnce one is not likely to annotince an 
abaurd opinion without some force of PreraiBes to sup- 
port it which may need a Refutation. 

SECTION XL 
Of Pvraonal ItefiUationa. 

1228. There are certain Methods of Eefutation, 
which, while they have no conclusive force of a general 
peiMHui Reiii- character, are often of great rhetorical e£B- 
'•'™* ciency in pntting a stop to further contro- 
Tersy. These I have caW^^ Pergonal Argvmiemis. 

1229. (1) The Argumeminiin ad Hominem consists 
jrjvmtwm ^^ appealing to a man's acta, or previous de- 

uA-miTim. ciarabons, or avowed principles, as being 
inconaietent with the position he is at present main- 
taining. 

1230. The ad honmnem. provea nothing categori- 
wbu It prgnu. cally. The opinion of the Keapondent is nsed 
as a Premise against himself' It may effectually annoy 
or even answer him ; but it can prove nothing more 
than that such and such is hia opinion, or results from 
hiB opinion. The Conclusion can have no more truth 
than the subjective Premise or personal opinion of the 
person to whom the Argument is addressed. 

1231. (2) The Arguinentwm ad Yerecundiam. is an 
irrunwiuun appeal to the opinion of an anthority which 

■d^FsTAwi- ^^ person against whom the ai^ument is 
nsed ie hound to respect and follow, on the score of 
modesty. 

1232. This argument also can hardly be said to 
III Ana. prove any thing categorically. It is nsed 
and very well serves to embarrass au antagonist, 
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BeyoBd this it has bnt little force. It gives for a Pre- 
miee the opinion of the individual or authority cited, 
and the Conclusion can have no force except what 
resultB from the respect due to that authority ; a 
force which may have fer greater moral than logical 
weight. 

1233. The Argumentum. ad Invidiam as it is some- 
times called, is really no argument at all, jrrvmcmm 
It consists in appeals to the passions, prejn- *'»"WiBm. 
dices, or feelings of people, for the purpose of exciting 
emotions unfavorable either to a cause or the person ot 
him who advocates it. However efi^ective this may be 
in a rhetorical point of view, it accomplishes nothing 
logically ; and proves, if it proves any thing, only that 
those who resort to this mode of argument are better 
skilled in Khetoric than in reasoning, and know more 
of the Formiilffl of Billingsgat© than of Logic. 
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Clasaijieation ofSoiencee, 

1234. It mar not be ioappropriate to give a Claeei- 
ficatioQ of the Branches of Human Knowledge before 
proceeding with the appropriate topics of this Chapter. 
Such a cmsBification nas been already anticipated in 
60me measure, and seems very generally to have been 
coueidered as belonging to this part of Fhilosophy. 

1235. We have already referred to the early divi- 
sion of human kncyledge into three branches : Physics, 

Buir ebmi- Ethics, and Logic {5). But a slight advance 
^^ii^' ill science, however, rendered this classi- 
i"^- fication inadequate and unsatiBfactory. It 

must however be, to some extent, the basis of all divi- 
sions, Tbe first department. Physics, including all 
branches of knowledge that have for subject-matter 
material objects in the concrete ; Lome, including all 
branches that treat of the intellect, and are based upon 
the elements furnished by it, the realities of truth, and 
the a priori conceptions ; and Ethics, including all that 
relate to man as having a destiny to accomplish, im- 
plying society, religion, and the state with its institu- 
tions and vested rights, as of Property, t&c, as a means 
of accomplishing that destiny. 
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1236. It wonld not be worth the whUe to follow 
the history of these classifications minately if we had 
time. One or two of the classifications, how- Aniioito-. 
ever, it may be well to notice. Aeistotle '='"'*«■'«■■ 
divided all knowledge in the first place into two coordi- 
nate parts, the ImmediaAe, in which we learn every thing 
in particulars and each by itself (t& xa^' tKoaid), and 
the Mediate, in which we acquire a knowledge of univer- 
sals (ts xa^ oKov). From the Immediate in his theory, 
we deduce by means of Logic the knowledge of the 
Mediate, Hence Logic is the instrument or organ of 
all science, so far as ita form is concerned. With 
another view he divided all knowledge into Philosophy 
and History. Philosophy he divided into Speculative 
and Practical. The bpeculative becomes Physics or 
Mathematics, or what is afterwards called Metaphysics, 
according as it advances in abstraction ; and relatively 
to its endfit is divided into Physics^osmology, Psycho- 
logy, and Thcologv. Practical Philosophy includes 
Ethics, Politics, and Economy. 

1237. In the Scholastic Philosophy of the Middle 
Ages we have the division into the Tbtviiiu and the 
QuADRiTiDM ; the first including Grammar, schoiuiic 
RhOaric, and I^gic ; and the latter includ- ^^'^'^ 
ing ArithTrntie, Music, Qeometry, and Astronmny. 
They wei'e described in these mnemonic hnes : 



1238. These seven sciences constituted what in the 
University distribution was called the Faculty of Arts. 
And besides these were three others : Divi- 

nity. Law, and MeAicvM. The first is inknUoS'Siho 
regarded as including whatever concerns 
Keligion and its duties ; the second whatever relates to 
the State and its administration of afi^airs ; and the 
third was understood to include the Physical Sciences 
generally. 

1239. Baooh proposed a new claBsification, dividing 
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all Sciences iiito tliree claeses, as they refer to either 
MeTfhory, Imagination, or Heaaon, But this roBnltefi 
BBon'icUu]- Jn great confuBion, as there ia scarcely any 
*"""■ branch of knowledge in which all these 

faculties are not called into nee ; and as has been re- 
marked, " his clasailication would put BoBwell'e late of 
JohnBon in the same class with tne labors of Cnvier, 
and the researches of Hunter." Botany and Zoolc^y 
were classed with Metaphysics, and Painting and i£a- 
Bic among the " artea volv^tuariaa" were r^tked with 
Cookery and CosmeticB. 

1240. Locke gave a much more sensible claeelficft- 

^Uefce-i cbui tJoQj as folloWB : 

fExperimentd l^S.^"^' 

i Eoonomies, ( T^iirin. 

2. Peaotioa \ Politios, 
(EtJiics. 

1241. DuGALD Stewart believed a classiJication of 
the Sciences impossible, at least in his day. CoLKenxiE 

eiewut ud attempted it as a basis for the Encyclopedia 
'^'*™'*** Metropolitana, which waa constructed on 
his plan. But as a eonfesBion of failure, he was obliged 
to give an "and so Jorth" at the end ; or rather a 
chapter of " Miscella/nies" which could not be in- 
cluded in any part of his division. This reminds ns 
of the Treatise of Smalgmenius, entitled " De Omni- 
Ima Rehus" with a supplement, " I}e Quihusdam 
Aliis." ^ 

1242. Amfebe, however, elaborated a claesiflcation 
which is perhaps complete enough. But it is too com- 

impirei plicated. Coleridge liad failed by so claesi- 
dutiBuiioiL tying, as to make nis exceptions too nume- 
rous. Ampere made his parts too numerous, and had 
to create uames-and sciences which were never before 
heard of Bjs division does uot recognize those names 
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and diviaions which are already in use. Xor is there 
the remotest probability that the progreesive develop- 
ment of Scieuce will take the form and divisions that 
he has pointed out. He makes (ms hundred and 
ihocniy-^ght sciences in the last subdivision, or third 
order, as he calls it — and thirty^koo of the first order. 
He first divides into two kingdoms : — Cosmologioal, 
including (1^ Mathemaiicsj (2) Physics : (3) Natitrtd 
Seiencea ; (4J Medical Saieiicee : — and Noolooioal 
Sciences, inciudinc; (1) Philosophies ; (2') Dialegmor 
tics y (3) Ethnologwal Scietwes / (4) Political Sciences. 
1243. CoMPTE has given a claasificatioQ also in his 
Positive Philosophy, as follows : t^uiciB- 

(Aetronomy, 



and then, ae preceding and implied in all, he gives 
Mathematics or the Science of Numbers. 

1244. This classification, as will be seen, does not 
include many of those which have thus far always been 
regarded as distinct sciences. Nor is the division suffi- 
ciently minute to be of much service. His Theory 
of Knowledge and his Philosophy are too hopelessly 
bad to allow of any useful claasiucation being based 
upon it. 

1245. In the following classification which I shall 
give, I divide first into mree classes with ^ „ow goi 
reference to the end in view ; and in the sob- i™»«ii 
divisions I have followed the received divisions and 
names* Each class naturally divides itself into two 
departments, diiferins in the first class both in the 
fitarting^oint and in me Method. In the second clasa 
they difiler in the starting-point only ; anij in the third 
class the two departments difi'er chiefly m the object 
in view — the oneproducing objects of Beauty and the 
other objects of Utility. The Sciences in the departs 
mente in the first class are necessary to those in the 
Bec<vd class, and those in the secopd are necessary to 
Ae third, • 
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inclnding thoBe Sciences the object of which is " io 
know." 





DEPARTMENT L 




Exact Soiences* (purely physical), based upon 






. tbrsoBoixMT. 




Above the Atmoc^here 


OnBAKOaKAPHT. 




C ID the strnoUffo and Nat 






-, ^ History (J flte Earth 
^ "«"» on the frarfaoe of the 


. QmuMt. 




. t Earth . 


. Gbogeai-ht. 




in the analy^ and combinadon ot 
the simple Eletoenta 






. Obkmistbt. 




in the form and Nat. History o 








. HmSBALOBY. 


Primary 


in the atmctore of living bodiea 


. Ahatomt. 


>hoDoineii& 


of the internal fanctions of Ufe 


, PHreioLoor. 




in the Btmotnre and varietieB o 






Vegetable Life 


. BOTAST. 




in the varieties and habits of Ani- 






malljfe . 






in the varieties and migrations o 






Men 


. Er&NOLoaT. 




fas exhibited in Oon- 






or mma j,, ^^^ estemal acts of 


. Pbiohoumt. 

. HiBTOBT.t 



* BeginniDg liTEt -with the facta of Oliserratlan, we hsTe what are Che 
rtriotlf Indnctivo Scieaoes. I have callod thsm the ExaiX Sdimea, in ac- 
oordJinc^ with the popular usage ; not bfloaaee they are anj loore exact 
than othere, Ijut becanse (if anj reason can be girenj thay depend npon and 
require the greattet oxactDess of Obseryatlon — thej depend upon Obierra- 
tion and Testimony. 

t History, properly understood, wiU of oonrse include a kuowledgc of 
andent Geography, the Languages of anoieat as well as foreign natioui of 
flie present day. It will also imply a knowle^e of the systems of religkni 

made in tJie Axti 



ihip that have prevailed, and the progress that man hii 
and Sraanoet^ in Philosc^il^ and LitoatiiTe. ^ 
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DEPARTMENT H. 

Pv/t6 Sciences* (purely metaphysical), based upon 

ofonitj AsiTBHBno. 

of forms in Spaoo .... Gsoubibt. 

irOonstont 
represent- J Qnantitiea . Alaebba. 
ing I FlDzional 
I. Qoantidee . OALOULns. 
of tbe meeting of lines and planea 

in a point TBiooNoimrBT. 

of virtue representation of Equa- 
tions .... AXALTTIC ObOMBTBT. 

of tbe combination of OonoeptJons in 
Svllc^iBmB AxArmtx. 

of Matter as modi^ing processes of 
Thought Hbthod. 

of tbe oonditions and forms of Enov- 
ledget ONTOLooT.t 

• Then in the neit place 1 start with that other great coordinate in all 
knowledge, tbe elements of thought which eiim nowhere in the raali^ of 
being, hut wMeh the Reason it4^ fornishEB ; and wher« all poaeible tl^ngs 
■re asBumed as real, or rather tie distinction between the posMble and the 
real entirely disappears. Even the varieties of Method are based rather 
upon the varieties of Matter conceived as possihle, than npon the resnlts 
of experience in matter, althot^gb as tbe two coincide there is no necessi^ 
of oMerving the distinction in ^scussing Methods. 

t By (hitology we mean the science of being, and it sbonld include the 
discnsuon of the necessary law or forms of thoDgbtnnder which we know 
and believe whatever is supposed to exist oat of me individual mind of tbe 
thinker. It will tbus be found to fumiab tbe fnndamentel and axiomntia 
priitcipleB of all the Exact S<nencea, and in fact g^ve to them their form or 
thdr Fomuil Cause. 

X The Sciences in this Department are purely iastramental and valu- 
able a* Means and Helps to the oonstruccion of the Materials given in the 
u«ceding Department into tbe Sciences in the neit two Departme ta, and 
ID applying them to nse as m the Departments in tbe third Claaa. 

The Ba fiiBt named, Anthmaic, Geometri/, Atgebra^ Caladm, Trigoaomfiiy, 
•od Am^/tic Geantlry, conetitate &b Dopartmcut of Matiiehatich ; while 
of the other three, two, AaiJt/tici and MeAod, consdCato Loaic ; and the 
fliree together, witb one from tbe fint Depaitment, F^/zAologg, conslituta 
irtist is ordinaiily called Hbtapetsics. . 
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C1.ABS II. — Praotioajl,* 
including ScienceB the object of which is " fe? do." 

DEPARTMENT I. 
Mixed Soiencesj; based upon the Conception of 

AeraoBTOMT. 

ICatter • t- la i&t rest .... Htdrostatich. 
gnd '°"1'"™}iniaotioii .... Htdbacuos. 

IfoUon in gaseoQS masses FNBiwA.Tioe. 

mbodiMMftfeotangJ^t,^^^^ Optics. 

DEPABTHENT n. 
Ethical SdencesX baaed on the conception of 

iin relation to the Idea of the Qood . , . Ethiob. 
as exercising anthoritj in temporal 
s&Jrs PouTT. 
as under Divine Providence . Nat. Bkligion. 
, , (the State . , , JnsiaPBnnBNOB. 
as midOT An- \^^ q^^^^j, _ _ _ ^^^ ^^^^^ 
tnomy (a Revelation from God . Ret, Bbugiok. 

* Tbe scienceiT in the bbcodiI cIssb nre those iduch develope and state 
•Cbe Uwg of motion and of action. I have called them Practical because tbcjr 
End IB Action; Ihef all asenme more or less of the resolto of the Tbeoreti- 
cal, or sciencee locladed in the first class. They proceed from the resutta 
fliere obtained by demomtration to the evolution of rtJes or laws. 

t These sciences I bave called Mixed, mace although the lam of Mat- 
ter are detenained froia the conception of its nature and constitntioD alone, 
jet the law itself is in point of fact (or the most part first ascertalued bjr 
observation. Bnt it is soon foniid to be implied in our oonceptioos, (1) of 
Matter (aa opposed to MiQd); (2) of Force (as opposed to Motive) ; and 
(3) of Motion (as opposed to Thooght^ 

} In the second bepartment WB consider the taws which man ought (a 
obe;. Theie are derived fmra a oondderation of man as he is (Psfcboloey 
and Phfuiology), and a! the destinj, which, hy his voluDtai; activity, he 
ought to attain. But as this destiny implies as a means of its accnmplishr 
ment Sociel;r or the Fanulj, and the State, that is, a socie^ having sor- 
eiugn^ over ludividoal mou, and a Providence or Moral Governor of the 
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Class III. — PBODrcnvE,* 
iDclnding the Sciences the object of which is " to ereate." 

DEPABTMEHT I. 

The J'wte Arisf or Sciences which gnide the expen- 
diture of labor, directed to the production of 

(in the Soil . . - . . Qabdenifo. 

in the cooEtrnction of Edifices ABOHtTEornBii, 

in solid representations of Life BcnLPTtrBs. 
in perspective representations by 

Color Paibthio. 

in the oombination of Sonnds . . . Uuna 

in the use of I^ngoage . . . Poetbi. 

vrorid, to vhom man la acconntable, and wbon fiiuU approlwtion is ui 
MseDUol part cf Ms deMiii;, we evolve bj Analysis and Demonitrstian horn 
then (mnceptiouB Societj, State, and Providence— the rules which man 
oagbt to obi^. Hence Ethics, Polity, and Natural Religion, are based upon 
Reason alooe. And tbe rBalizatdoa of Religion implies a Charch having 
■uthori^ in matters of faith. Hence ve have, besides the aathori^f of God 
over us, the two others, State and Charch, which we find that He hat 
recogmied and sanctioned as guides and aathori^, each within its appro- 
priate sphere, and we have both Jurisprudence uid Ecclesiastical Poli^ as 
rules of action within certun limits. 

* Id the third class I havo inclnded all those aoieoces the end of which 
is to dd man in the aocomplishment of results out of himself, and have 
divided them into two clnsses, the Beautiful and tbe UsefiiL The Subjects 
included in this Class are more common]}' called Arti than Bdmea. They ' 
an, however, Sdauxi^tAe Arli; that is, branohes of luiowledge which teacb 
how to produce reeulCe, the production of which is csUed Art. Art is dis- 
tingnished from mere Instinct by thie fact — namely, that it is ^ded tnr a 
■nentilic compreheutdon of its principles and [oooeeeei, whereat Instinct haa 
no such comfa^eusion. 

t I have not rCKaried the Methods of JistheticB as properly coming 
wilMn the province of Logic. They are determmed rather by tbe Soeoep- , 
tibility than the Reason. Their ultimate Facts are only experimental { we 
can only refer to the fact that a beautiful object does excite the EmotTons, 
which we call the emotions of Beau^ ; and we judge an object to be heau- 
tifiil bocanso it does excite such emotions. We cannot prove that it ought 
to do so. We can discover no necessi^ in the nature of the case for its 
, Its judgments in fact are all Relative, while Logio 
h tbe Atntdnte alone. 

15* 
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DEPARTMENT IL 

Useful Aria* or Sciences which eaide the expen- 
diture of labor, directed to the production of 

in the Soil AaRiuuLTujw. 

in objects beneath the Soil . . ItETAu-TiBeT. 
ia the mann&otnre of the raw ma- 
terial TxoasoiAiaY. 

,^ , . 1 f written Lan- 

of mind j 1^ Fine Arts . Enobatiko. 
in the increaee of value bj Ex- 
change OOMMEBCB. 

in the promotion of Health . . Medioinb. 
in the eipreedos of tboo^t by 

Langna^ BBBTOBia 

in promoting peonniarj prosperity . Polit. Eoobomt. 
in promoting the National Defenoe . . Was. 

1246. Of course all the above-named or described 
Sciences admit of being greatly subdivided. In fact 
Euh adena ^"7 author has the right to take any part of 
TtiT? Jd^ *^y one Science and treat it as a Science by 
fanMiTuicB. itself, if he chooses to do so. This is, in fact, 
making a subdivision of some part of the division of 
Science as it previously existed. In this way the 
names on our Catalogue of Sciences become more 
numerous, and may in feet extend beyond any known 
or conceivable limit. I have not thought it worth 
while, however, to follow the subdivisions already 
made, any further than they are given in the preced- 
ing three Tables and the Notes accompanying them. 

* But in the •ecoud part of dui Oua m have (he Usefiil Arts. Hia^ 
take the remits of tha a«iteral Facts ohtained by the Sciences in ttie fiat 
Dqartment of the SiM Clu^ and the Laws obtained In the dtmspoo^ag 
Denrtment of the Koond Claa, and by Deduction apply them to the resnlti 
whwh minuter to man's physical and temporal wants, u being sabserrfani 
to the porpodes of life ; which ptupose a^ain is the attainment of that Eai 
or D««tiay for which his Cieator placed him in tliia Btale of eziatenoe. 
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Oftfte Conveyance of Ideas from one Mind to another. 

1247. All Methods in bo far as they belong to tha 
Sphere of Logic, are determined by the Idea of the 
Tirae. They aim merely to satisfy the demands of 
comprehension and conviction. But most, if not all, 
the Methods of Ar^ment and Instruction 

come alao within the Sphere of Rhetoric, i^ "* "^ 
They aim not only to convince, but also to " " 
please and to persuade ; and in Instruction especially, 
to save time and iabor, and to facilitate the ease with 
which we remember what we have once learned. But 
the Methods of Khetoric are determined by the Idea 
of the Useful Its precepts are valnable only because 
they are usefiil — ^useful for pleasing and persuading — 
useful for the perspicuity of statement — luciduess of 
illuatration or impressing upon the mind a sense of t^e 
importance of what is communicated. 

1248. It is obvious, therefore, that by far the largest, 
though by no means the most important, nohpdi of 
part of what properly belongs to any ade- RSHS^.* "^ 
quate discussion of the Methods of Listruction, must 
come within the appropriate sphere of Hhetoric. I 
shall, therefore, maKe but a very short Chapter on tha 
Method of Instruction in this place. 

1249. By Instruction we mean not merely tha 
communication of the knowledge which we i„uartm,uii 
have obtained. Our attention is much more comubouoo. 
completely fixed upon the means of Congtruction, or 
the putting it into a system, and so arranging the parts 
as that they may best fulfil the conditions of a thorough 
comprehension of the general subject by those who are 
unacquainted with it. 

1250. I r^ard it as a controlling fact in regard to 
Methods of ^etruction, that a conception 
cannot be conveyed or transferred, as a J 
vhole, from one mind to another. Each one ^ 
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mast be formed de novo iu each mind. No one can 
convey hie sensation to another ; we can describe them 
to those beings, and those oniy who have had seusa- 
tioQS of the same species — the sensation of color, for 
instance, which I have when I look at the object before 
me, I cannot communicate to any other person. If 
be can see, I can describe it to him eo that He can form 
a conception of it But if he be blind, he cannot con- 
ceive ot a sensation of color, nor can one be conveyed 
into his mind. 

1251, A judgment may be conveyed from one mind 
jiiii(B«ii to another, provided both minds have the 

""• conceptions which constitute the matter of 

the jndgraeiit. Thus if I affirm that " gold is yellow," 
the person hearing me does not need to jwlge whether 
it is yellow or not, in order to noderBtand my judg- 
ment, or the proposition affirming it — the proposition 
conveys the judgment to his mind, and he may then 
affirm or deny it as he pleases. 

1252, But a conception cannot be conveyed in that 
way or in any way. It is necessarily constructed by 

^^ . and within every mind in which it can exist 
w ba rxSn at all. Thus suppose I have a conception of 
*m™"S .! an object, and use some word in an unknown 
tongue to express it, that word is just as good 
■m itse^OB any other, and just as good relatively to all 
who understand the language to which it belongs. 
But it has no power of itaelt to convey or suggest the 
e<Miception. It the conception is one which Has been 
already fonned, and is in the mind of the person to 
whom I am speaking, all that I need to do is to 
d^fme miy word by giving its synonyme iu the lan- 
guage which he uses. If I had used the word " ctd^" 
which is Hebrew, I iiave but to give the English 
word " dm" and I have defined the word and re- 
called to his attentionthe conception which the two 
words are used to represent in their respective voca- 
bularies. 

1253, Bat suppose the conception be entirely new 
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to the poreon addressed, no mere definitioii of the word 
by which I denote it will suffice. I most' vsrM rxttni- 
giye him first the Essentia of the object by ™;„''™cS? 
refening it to the Proximate Genus, and '™* 
then the Differentia, which distinguishes it from the 
coordinate species in that Genua. And then farther 
if it be an individual object, I must give some of the 
individual marks or inseparable accidents. 

1254. The person addressed then takes tip together 
(for that is the meaning of the word " c&ncewe \ all 
the matter which I have given and puts it TiHpemiid- 
together is his own mind, as I gave it to ^,^ib!^! 
him, and he has the conception which I """"^ 
had. Bat he has formed it anew in his own mind ; I 

fave him the material only. I defined my conception 
y an analysis of its matter, and he constructed his by 
a synthesis of the same matter. 

1255. But each of these elements into which I 
resolved my conception by analysis, and out of which 
he constructed Jus by synthesis, are also cmMpiiom 
conceptions ; and if they are conceptions Su!^ ""i^ 
which he has not already formed, he is not gJJ" '^^. 
prepared to syntliesize out of the material '"'"■ 
which I have given him. My Definition has not been 
sufficiently elementary, I must go back one step further 
and define the elements of which he has not yet formed 
a conception, 

SEcmoN m. 

Of Definition and Descnpiion. 

1256. Hie predicatii^ of any subject its Essentia 
and Differentia is what is called Definition. Dt^nii™. 
Thus if 1 say, " Mahomet was the man tcAc founded 
the religion called i^ his name," I give first the Essen- 
tia — what he was — " a man ; " and secondly, „^„ ^^ 
the Differentia, which distinguishee him from p™* 

all other men " who founded the religion" Ac By 
these words I have given an adequate definition. 
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1SS7. Bnt BQppose I had omitted the Essentia, and 
*ed«« Djj. aaid, *' h© was the foonder of the religion," 
qaue. &c., this woald be a specific definition ; bat 

the question might still recnr as to bis Essentia, whe- 
ther he was " man," " angel," or " demon," In that 
case the definition would CaTe been inadequate, inas- 
much as " founder of the religion," &c., may be the 
Di£ferentia of Species in several different Proximate 
Genera, as " man," " angel," &c. 

1258. Or again, suppose I had merely said, " Ma- 
homet was a MAS of Areata." Here the Essentia 
DmnitkHuorni- "naan" would be satistactory to -give me a 
Jreiia iniin' distinct conception, but the words "of Ara- 
auiimirkL bia," are no Differentia of. an individoal 
man, since there are many " men of Arabia." The De- 
finition would be inadequate. It would not be definite. 
It would give the lE^sentia with the Differentia of the 
species, bnt no peculiar or distinguishing mark of the 
individual. 

1259. A Definition is either of a name or of the 
DciDidco of 1 conception which we have of a thing, or of 

H^h^oi^Dr the thing itself by means of its conception 
or name. 

1260. When we define a name or a word, we ex- 
iM^iiiMiifk plain its meaning by other words having 
B*""- the same meaning. Thus we define iftOJat 
in Greek and amo in Latin, by the word "l^/ve" in 
English. We explain the name " Bulphnric acid," by 

Twt.li DefiBi- saying that it is the " oil of vitriol." This 
^^- is caUed a Verbal Definition, as merely de- 

fining words. 

1261. A reed Definition is one that defines the thing 
itself of which the conception is formed. Bat as we 

Red Defiki- know the thing or subject-matter only by the 
•«»»■ conception which we form of it, we can of 

course define it only by means of that conception. To 
define any thing, therefore, is to define or give by 
analysis the conception which we have of it. Our con- 
ception may be compared by this means with those 
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Trliich other persoDB hare of the eame object, aod cor- 
rected, if found to be erroneous or inadeqiiate, by meaoe 
of theirs. Thia correctioQ, however, impliefi that their 
meanB and opportnnitieB of investigation have been 
snperior to outb. 

1262. We may, however, Bometimes enable another 
to form a conception of the thing itself, with- Deimptiom 
out the intervention of any conception which %Jit'jS^cS 
we may have formed of it onraelves. This "i*"™*- 
we do by a Description pointing to the place in which 
it iB situated, the time when it occurB, or the circam- 
Btan'ces by which it is surrounded. In this case we 
simply refer to the sphere of its conception, and leave 
others to learn the matter for themselves by their own 
observations or investigation. 

1263. It has been very generally held that there 
are certain simple Ideas and ultimate elements in all 
conceptions which cannot be defined. And the reason 
given for the opinion is, that being simple or ultimate 
elements they can be divided or analyzed no fardier. 

1261. Ent this is evidently a mistake. We do not 
analvze the object in our definition, but only 

J- ^ -J -KT il ■'Ho C0K6IH 

our conception of it. JN ow a conception ex *" J^g^' 
m temmit can never consist of a simple ele- 
ment. It is the taking together of several pro perties as 
Essentia and Difi'ereutia into a Logical Whole which 
to the mind represents the object denoted hy the term 
which represents the' conception. We get a conception 
of an object only by its Essentia and Differentia. And 
here the conception, including these elments, can be 
analyzed and so dehned.* 

• We mnet rememlier tbat it -nill often happen Uist tbe Difierentia of 
tDj direct, or cUss oT Directs, m we form onr conceptdons of them, will oot 
etnuiiM of pnpertiGs which can be predicated of the olyecta considered aolelj 
fnd by themaelveH. Thej ore rather rglotiM properties. Thni we maj predi- 
eete "hardneBs" of iron in and by itself; tut " magnetiflm" is but arelatiTe 
proper^, rince we conid never know it* reality eioept by the relation which 
Uh magnelio body nutsina to others which ue attracted by il while in that 
condition. So with " ceaeality," and roanj of tbe other elementa which 
«nter into oar conceptiaDa ; they indicate rather the relatione which the 
clgecta aiutain to otiinra, than taj ^opeides which Me diiectlj perceptihla 
br tbomMlro. 
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1365. The diiUcolty however is in ug. It is often 
the case that we have a dietinct coDception withont its 
Knwu KhT being definite in onr own minds. We never 
bDHu^u have analyzed it, and perhaps cannot analyze 
^^°*' it so as to name each element of its matter, 

and say what precisely is its Essentia and what its 
Differentia. Thus I Buppose all persons have a pretty 
distinct conception of an apple. Bnt I doubt if any 
one can give the Differentia of it so as precisely to 
draw the line between it and the jwar for instance. 

1266. Again there are objects the definition of 
which is made difficult, and practically impossible in 

wuiioffaiH- some cases, by our having no well known 
niunu. Proximate Genua to which to refer them as 
expressive of their Essentia. Thtis Prof. Loomis, in his 
Geometry, in attempting to define a " straight line," 
says, "^ It is the s&crtest PXTB beiween two poitUs." The 
Differentia, " shortest between two points," is fault- 
less. Bnt the Essentia, " path," eoonds strangely. A 
line is not a " path " in any sense in which we are 
accnstomed to that word ; that is, a "geometrical line" 
does not belong to any genns which we are accustomed 
to denote by the word " path." 

1267. This is in fact a difficulty often met with. 
We may have the Differentia of a conception at oar 

A ft<ri»ni die- command, but not its Essentia. In all at- 
•"**■ tempts to define " conscwutnesa" for exam- 

ple, the same difficulty is encountered. Shall we call 
it a " fecnlty," a " function," or simply a " state " of 
the mind ! 

1268. The usual resort in such cases of our inability 
to define that of which, however, we have a definite 

■nunnidn- btit no distinct* conception, is to describe 
"^ the sphere by means of the Differentia, and 

leave the Genus or Essentia undetermined. • 

1269. But an adequate Definition defines its object 
by referring it to its species and genus. Thus we say 
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that " Iron is a hetai, ^ great maUetAUi^, densUy^ 
amd of a darkish gray color." W hen we say -^nai m^ 
it is a " metal," we refer it to the genas JJS "db^- 
" metals ; " and of coarse we may thereafter '™- 
predicate of it all the Essentia of metals. By saving 
" it is of great malleability, densi^, and of a darkiBn 

Kay color, we refer It to each of Uie species whose 
f erentia are rMpectirely " malleability, " density," 
and " gray color," 

1270. We are said to define a conception gener<dly 
or genericaUy, when we refer it to its genns, q^ ^c dba 
as " man is an anim^d ; " apecifioaUy, when gw™' ,b«a- 
we give the Differentia of the species with- 
out the genns, as "man is raMonal" or " a being with 
reason ;" accidental^/, when we give merely awMmui 
some accidental property of the object ; phy- mnaL 
eiccdly, when we eanmerate the physical parts, as 
" man baa two bands, two feet, erect form ; " and 
joetaphysiccd^f, when we refer to the invi- HMMpbriiaL 
Bible nature, as " man is a spiritual being, with reiBon, 
intellect, memory, conscience," &c.* 

1&71. In defining a Oenus, as such, the Essentia 
only can be given. f Bnt in defining a Species, both 
the Essentia and the Differentia must be 
given ; and in defining an Individual there ti-u oh b* 
must be added to the Essentia and Differ- *""' 
entia the peculiarities which distingnish the Individual 
defined mnn others of the same species. 

1272. Bnt when a Definition fails to fulfil these 
conditions, as if in defining a Species, there iB»deaau«D«- 
18 an omission of the Differentia ; or in detin- *»i"™- 
ing an Individual an omission of the peculiarities, the 
dennition is vnadequate. 

* What LB ■omstiiDefl oaUed & yt^atiee DefinitJon, or defiiuiig ue^tirelj, 
is no deBnilian of the Balject at olL It conasts meiel; in nuning the Dif- 
ferrattia of the codrdlnate species, and SBTuig that they are not piopertiei 
0^ uid do not beking la the Spaciea which we aie degniog. 

t We 111*7 o^ cohtm refai it to the next higher of the snbalteTn Genra*, 
in whjdb cue it beoomea a Specie* to be defined as inch b; the Eluentia of 
' ila Proziiiurte Qeaait and itt own Difiteeolik. 
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1373. DefinitioD, therefore, alwaye implies a daesi- 
jwajjtiMjn- ficatioa of the thing defined, by refemDg it 
S£ to ita Genas and Species. Hence it appears 

that we can cognize the Individual onlj through the 
SpecioB. Each proper^ which we ascribe to it or see 
that it posseases refere it to a class, whose Differentia 
is the property thoa ascribed to the individnal object. 

1274. One of the readiest and best illustrations of 
this principle is afforded in the coujugation of the verb. 

TtH caqjan- ^^ Tcrb itsclf is the Genus, and ita Essentia 
™^vShJ°M ^^ meaning of the word in ita most general 
iUiuMiMB. sense. The Species is the -voice, as active, 
passive, &c., whose Differentia is the mode of the 
action of the verb in reference to the agent and the 
object. Mood is the first sub-species, the Differentia 
of which is the mode of affirmation as declaring (Id- 
dicative), representing it as possible, &c. The second 
Bnb-species is Tense, and its Differentia is the relation 
of the action to the time in which the word is used by 
the speaker. The next Bnb-epecies is " number," indi- 
cating as its Differentia whether the subject of the verb 
inclnaed one or more ; and the infima species is the 
** person," limiting by its Differentia the subject still 
fiirther, by showing whether the subject is the person 
speaking, the peraon spoken to, or some person spoken 
of. And the word itself, as it stands on the written 
page, or is heard in oral speech, is the individual. 

1275. It ia very likely to happen that the terms used 
in any Definition will also need to be defined. In this 

case the laws of Definition are the same as 
to detoe'* De- bcforo J WO define by Essentia and Differentia 
""^ still. Thus if I should define the palm as 

" an endogenous tree," &c., one might be wholly un- 
able to construct the conception, because he bad not 
previously the conception lor which '^endogenous" 
stands. I should then be obliged to define that con- 
ception by giving its conception, as applied to plants — 
GBOWTH hy succesive addiUons to ths inside. But sup- 
pose my definition were not yet sufficiently elementaiy, 
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and that he had no definite conception of ^' growth," 
I should be obliged to define it as a species of the 
genns " increase, giving the Difi'erentia which distin- 
^ish it from the coordinate species — accretion, agglo- 
meration, &a. Or suppose the words " by successive 
additions to the inside, represented a conception not 

JreTionslv formed in the mind of the person addressed, 
should nave to explain or define them in the same 
wa^, either showing what an " addition " is, or the 
difference between the bind that is " to the inside," 
and that which is " to the outside," its coordiuate. 

1276. Hence as each Definition may need a defini- 
tion of its terms, there mnst be a constant nutauM 
retrogression until we come to some altimate compSoiu. 
conception, which is formed at the first sight of the ob- 
ject ; or to Description, pointing ont the sphere of the 
object of which the conception is to be found. 

1277. A Description, therefore, does not furnish the 
material for the construction of a conception, j^ DMcriptko 
It merely informs us when, or where, or*ow I'i;B"'MSt^^ 
we may find it for ourselves. And the pro- »'^™™i«ion- 
cesB of finding it is one of the original Methods <^ In- 
vestigation. It brings ns back, therefore, to primaty 
or elementary conceptions. 

1278. These primary or elemental conceptions of 
external objects are formed spontaneously, pri„,^ con- 
and of necessity are the perception of the SJSi™^^^ 
external senses. And of invisible objects, "■«• 
such as geometrical figures, &c., they are formed by 
^e Eeason constructiog them in the mind itself. Thus 
suppose I imagine a poiot moving IVom one position in 
space always at the same distance from another point, 
nntil it comes back to the place of its departure, 1 have 
formed the conception of a circle by constructing the 
circle itself. It is for G}«nus a fioube is space, and for 
Difierentia it has a circufivference emery point ^ which i» 
equally distant from one and the aamepoini within it. 

1279. But this Genus, " figures in space," cannot 
be a nrimaiy conception ibr ns, since we never have 
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the Differentia denoted by the words '* m ^poe^," ex- 
coDKPiHDi of cept as a connterpart to ohjecta having shape 
!fBtii"Sp5r t *°'i ontline in the external world or in place. 
oiEKDof reS"- I 'Jo "ot deny that the conception womd be 
**"""'•*'■ poBsible withont snch observation. That ie 
a qneBtion of metaphysics with which we have nothing 
to do in this place. Bat as a &ct, all mortals here oa 
Earth, do not form conceptions of the invisible realities 
of b*Qtb, until alter experience of the visible realities 
of being in the material world. 



C>f JftaMtnA and Artijiaial Claatdjications. 

1280. The conception of each individual object — for 
with the individual we always begin in actual ezpe- 

rience — is formed by means of the Esseotia 
<ni^!»diipj. and Differentia. I see an object before me 
ihDH an^\,f wbAh is yellow and round ; if I call it an 
"■ " orange, I refer it to a conception already 

formed, and consequently this is not a primary one. It 
is, however, the point at which each of us who live at 
the present day begin with the (brmation of our con- 
ceptions. We leam the names that have already been 
given to things, and base our classificatiouB and con< 
ceptions upon those tiiat have been made before us. 

1281. The primary classiiicationB are always of 
necessity very simple and unacientific. They are baaed 
primvTcinai °° Bome property immediately obvious to 
t^^ WT the senses, as color, shape, odor, &c., for 

tlieir Essentia. The next step is a division of 
the Genera, losing different colors, odors, shapes, &&, 
as Differentia. This classification is almost instanta- 
neous if not quite so, at the first instant when the mind 
is awakened to activity by the presence of material 
objects to our seuses. 

1282. From these first and purely accidental prin- 
ciDles of classification, we pass on in oar progress ctf 
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compreheDBion, at each step adopting as permanent 
and useful such as hare been found so in so,, grnflB 
times past, and becanse they have been so 5S*'<tf'i2? 
found nave received those common names """■ 
which constitute the hasis of all langpiages, as " com- 
mon nam^." 

1283. But no sooner do we begin our scientific 
investigations than we find in most cases 

that a new classification becomes requisite, ww^ciuHBa- 
one requiring for its construction a new 
analysis of the objects to be included in the classes. 

1284. Hence the distinction between natural and 
artificial, or scientific classifications. Natu- Dirtnaini. iw 
ral classifications are such as are fcH-med at J^g^uSoJ 
once instinctively and of necessity by the ciuuacwion.. 
mind. Thej are based opon the more obvious and 
conspicuous properties ot the objects, and denoted 
by such words §s the common names of all languages. 
Iiie scientific classifications, on the other hand, are 
such as are based upop less obvious properties, and are 
devised for the purpose of expediting Science. They 
are, for the most part, denoted by what are called the 
technical terms ol a lai^uage or science. 

12S5. The problem in all scientific classifications is 
to group together in one species those facts which have 
the greatest nnmber of properties in com- _„bu_ 

mon, and to classify on those properties in^ESSuSffi 
which are regarded as Formal with reference ""^ 

to those which are Modal. The fewer the classes 
therefore the better, provided that in reducing the 
number of classes we do not increase the exceptions to 
each, BO as to make the aggregate of Species and Ex- 
ceptions greater than in some other classifications. 

1286, Thus to take an example from Ethnology, 
If we divide men into three coordinate classes, red, 
black, aad white, not only are the Modal An inuitntim 

Eroperties cbmmon to each species in classi- fionB"*""**!. 
cation few, bat the exceptions to any statement that 
might be made conceming any one of the apecies are 
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TeiT unmerons. As the result of laiich investigation, 
it Laa been found that if we class them as woolly- 
headed, bearded, and beardless, the nnmber of state- 
ments, including both the rules and the exceptions, 
requisite for a full treatise on the Natural History of 
Han, is greatly reduced. Of course, therefore, that 
natural history when t^us presented, is much more 
easily and much more quickly learned, and longer 
remembered than when presented to the mind of the 
learner by means of anv other- classification. 

1287. To take anotner illustration. In Botany the 
primary classification of its objects was into Trees, 

Shrubs, and Plants. CisALPiNnB proposed 
GoiiueiiiaiorT the Urst Bcienti£c classification bassdon "the 

number, position, and figure of organs," as 
" the flower, the seed receptacle, and the seeds ; " for 
the purpose, as he said, of " ranging them into bri- 
grades, regiments, and companies, lik^ a well-ordered 
army." boon after Batjhin undertook another and 
simpler classification. Bay proposed another ; and 
in 1687 TooKNEFOET proposed to classify on " the regn- 
larity or irregularity of the flowers in form, and by 
the situation of the rec^tacle of the seeds telow 
the calyx or within it." Tnen LnraAEija appeared and 
classified by " the pistils and stamens of me flowers." 
And Anally, we have the system of the JcasiErs, based 
on "the number of the cotyledons and the structnre 
of the seeds, and subordinate te this the insertion of the 
stamina, as over, about, or under the germen." 

1288. A primary object is undoubtedly to make the 
number of the species as small as practicable. And 

Tbe umu. to ^^ limit to this reduction, as has been said, 
^oia'a^M, is the number of exceptions and abnormal 
apeciei. peculiarities which always increases with the 

reduction in the number of clafises, so long as we ad- 
here to the same principle of classification. And that 
principle wiiich will give us the smallest aggregate of 
species and of exceptions, is said to be the simplest or 
to simplify the classification the most. 
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1289, Now wherever we begin in onr infitractioii, 
whether witii the most general subject, as in the Syn- 
thetic Method — or with the individual, as in ^e muida- 
the Analytic, we mnet define our subject, *J^ ^ "^ 
and each subject as we pass along, by refer- e",'^Bc J^ 
ring it to the natnral and well-known classi- ■*"»™- 
ficatioDs. And if we have adopted a scientific classifi- 
cation, we need always to give the comraon one also, 
and explain ours by the difference between them. 
Thus a chemist would <tay, " chloride of sodinm is 
the muriate of soda of the old classifications — the 
common salt of the common use. It consists of so 
many parts of sodium, so many of chlorine," &c., &c 

1290, In the course of our classifications we shall 
sometimes encounter a phenomenon which simiriir DNbi- 
we have not yet noticed — namely, the recur- "E^t^ii^Su 
reuce of the same Difi'erentia of Species in '^"•^ 
different Proximate Genera — these we may ^""""lei* 
call Recwrrmg Species. 

1291, Thus in Mathematics we have " cwrved lines " 
and " curved surfacea," in which the Genera " lines " 
mid " surfaces " comprehend Species, whose niutriwd 
Differentia is ^"^ curved ;" a& ^"^ curved Xvaes" SS° Tod" tklu 
and " curved surfaces." Again in Gram- '"™™'- 
mar, in the conjugation and declension of the Verb, 
we have three voices, for instance, Active, Passive, 
and Middle, Now taking these as Proximate Genera, 
we have in each of them the same Differentia of 
Mood, Infinitive Mood, &c. ; and the Differentia, tliat 
is, the signification and force of Mood is precisely the 
same in one voice as in the other, althongh modify- 
ing a different Essentia. So, also, each Mood has dif- 
ferent Tenses, as a Present, and Past, and a Future. 
Tlie ibrce or Differentia of Tenae is precisely the same 
in one Mood as in the other. It is defined as deter- 
mining " the time at which the Verb represents the act 
as taking place ; " the Present represents it as taking 
place at the time of speaking, whetiier in one Mood 
or mode of representing the action or another, and irre- 
spective of the Differentia of voice. 
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<y the Dwision qf the General Street. 

1293. The subjects of which we treat have extea- 
Bion in two different directions, Compreheasiou and 
TnUndior Frotenaion, If we are treating a general 
*i^iS1^Si.. flnbject, as Chemistry, Hecbaoics, Ac, it has 
nj saiiiaei. Comprehensive E^ension, and admits of 
conrse of division into subordinate parts. If we are 
treating of an individual subject, as the history of a 
nation, the biography of an indlvidnal, it has Inten- 
sive Extension only. 

1293. In this latter case there is no logical neces- 
sity for a division at all. A division ia only a conve- 

nienoe, and one that is often of veiy great 
Buiir for I di importance both to the writer and the reader. 
Suun BiiBi- And as it is one that is reqoired and deter- 
mined rather by the idea of Utihty than the 
idea of Tmth, we will leave its discussion to the She- 
tori cians. 

1294. But in treating of a general subject a division 
becomes necessary, in consequence of the fact that 

... much which it is necessary to say, may be 

ob^'bb^»« predicated of a part of the included indi- 
""''*"■ vidnal subjects which cannot be predicated 
of the whole ; and much of some parts which cannot be 
predicated of others. 

1295. Kthe subject will admit of a division into 
coordinate parta, it is best to divide in that way. And 

coArdhMW tnei tl'6 division is to be determined by the 
pwtmftiiiUa. 1^^ already laid down for scientific classifi- 
cations ; namely, so divide as that the aggregate of the 
number of the parts and of the exceptions to the predi- 
cates affirmed of the parts, will be the smallest tliat the 
nature of the matter will allow. 

1296. The reason for thia rule is the same as that 
given above. The instruction can be given in fewer 
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-words, consequently in shorter time, is more easily and 
sooner understood and better remembered, R™„fc,u„ 
than when the mind ia encumbered by a ^'^■ 
inultiplicity either of Bubdivisions or of exceptions to 
the statements made for general. Each coordinate and 
each subordinate part, as well as each exceptional case 
or individnal, becomes a separate and distinct subject of 
predication, which it takes as long to teach and requires 
as much, and often more, effort to remember than the 
most comprehensive statement in the whole science. 

1297. Bat there are cases in which no division into 
coordinate parts can be made nnless it be a very clumsy 
one. Onr present general subject (828), "Me- !„«„««„ 
thod," as nas been already said is such an ^^^""^ 
one. Again, if one were treating of the '■"'i™^'>*»- 
literary Men of a nation, it would be impossible to 
make a coordinate division that woold answer any 
good purp<i6e. 

1298. In such cases we most divide into Alternate 
Species. As in the' case jnst named, we might divide 
toe Literary Men into Eistorians, Poets, -,^^^ . 
Essayists, Philosophers, ^Naturalists, &c. ^luu aw 
This would be a useful division. But the 

eame man might be distinguished in more than one of 
the classes named, as for instance, the English Southey 
as a poet and as a historian ; Coleridge, a poet and a phi- 
losopher ; Macaulay aa a poet, historian, and essayist. 

1299. And with regard to the nnmber of Alternate 
Parts into which the General Subject should Ttamu.™!. 
be divided, the same rule holds as above : n_™ber of ij; 
it should be the minimum aggregate of parts < 
and exceptions. 



()f the Order m the ireaiment. 

1300. In the first acquisition of knowledge we are 
obliged to begin with the individual and concrete, and. 
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examining them one by one, we aecend to the general aad 
the abetraot. Thns the knowledge of human 
kH- wiui°ttae nature is acquired by an acquaintance 'with 
iiidi.idiioi. individual men one after another, analyzing, 
abstracting, and omitting what is peculiar to each, and 
retaining as the matter of the conception to be ex- 
preesed hy one general term " mam," all that ie com- 
mon to SM. men. 

1301. So, too, in acquiring the knowledge of any 
wb >i» icwn particular or individual object, we may per- 
^mti« ™ ceive its properties, many of them at a time. 
But we have to learn or study them, property after 
property, one at a time. 

1302. Now in teaching others, which is instrnction, 
we may pursue the same method ; begiiming with the 

A,_irtit in'ii^i'ii^8l and the concrete, and proceed to 
]^^ in the general and abstract. This is called the 
"■ Analytic Method of teaching. Bfft it is gene- 
rally found tedious, uninteresting, and unsatisfactory. 
And it moreover requires an examination of each of 
the individuals separately and in detail, which is in 
some cases impossible on account of the number, and 
in others they are inaccessible. 

1303. Still, however, in some branches of science 
this method is preferable, and perhaps even indispen- 
sable. In Botany, in Chemistry, in Anatomy, 

ihB''^°u^ and such like sciences, which consist almost 
entirely of details, and in which there are 
comparatively but very few general principles as yet 
established, we must of course conlino ourselves to 
teaching the facts as they are known, and as far as they 
are known. The Causes and Laws which determine 
those facts are as yet unknown to us, if not altogether 
beyond the reach of our faculties. 

1304. In the Analytic Method of Teaching, the 
subject of which we apeak is, of course, an individual, 

Aa«i>uc Mo- s^*i ws P^ss from one to another as last aa 
S?* S£^^ w0 have predicated of each what we know 
8«bi««t- of itj or at least that portion of what ife 
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know of it which oar parpose requires ns to com- 
miiDic&te. 

1805. But in the Synthetic Method we begin with 
the general subject which comprehends the The srouiBUii 
individuals. We predicate of it whatever "'"^ 
belongs to it as a general subject, then divide it into 
ite coordinate parts, and those parts again into their 
Bnbordinstes, and so on nntil we come to the indi- 
viduals included in each part. 

1306. Ab each part is less comprehensive than its 
whole, and so on until we come to the indi- 
vidual, each part will have something to be oj^'^^MSi 
said of it which conld not have been predi- ' 
cated of its superior and comprehending part in any 
previous sections, and which ought to be predicated 
before we proceed to its subordinates, 

1S07. These two Methods differ much leas in rela- 
tion to the fnlfilment of the Logical condi- 
tions of Method than would appear at first the' iSath^ 
sight. There is but one way ot forming a "^ ''**^ 
conception of a subject, ifhether that sabject be the 
general subject of our treatise or the special subject of 
any subordinate chapter, section, or paragr^h, even 
down to the individual. In all cases we form, and 
must form, our conceptions by means of classification. 
By classification also, and by that only, can we com- 
municate our conceptions to others. In the Analytic 
Method we teach by means of the natural claseifications 
which all malce naturally and necessarily ; while in the 
Synthetic we teach by means of those scientific classifi- 
cations which are the resnlts of reflection, and some 
degree at least of advance towards the maturity of 
Science.* 

r treating of 

« uiimalt^ ' giviiig its Eesentda as " living beinga," [ts Dijerentia 
materiml organizatioBS, and living only on organic matter, either vegetable 
01 animaL" The £nt clause limiting against ^jritnal beings, anscls, Scc^ 
and the aecond againat the vegetable kingdom. He ironid uiea divide into 
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1808. Oar coDception of an object may be analyzed 
into its Essentia, Differentia, Accidents, Quantity or 
Comparison, Caase and Effects. This order 
fwuia' dinded IS not in all its snctiessive steps stricQ/y neces- 
M uio"rd"°?f sary. It is, however, the most convenient. 
""""" The conception is completed by the two first. 
Essentia and Difi'erentia, in all Uiat ie essential to its 
completeness. The others are necessary to its adequaoy. 

1309. 'Die Essentia and Differentia give as all the 
matter which is necessary to enable as to form the 

conception of any object of thonght. They 
u^jD^mW are, Uierefore, all that is necessary to the 
iiribeTr^t^ adeqnacy of the conception for all the par- 
poses of a priori Methods of Investigation or 
Proof, as in the Analysis of a Conception, giving ns 
the Matter of Analytic Judgments and in the Demon- 
stration of the reality of Implied Properties. 

1310. Bnt our conception of an object is never ade- 
quate, nor can onr Science be completed until we have 

ascertained by the Methods of Investigation 
ttauutr, *e', the Accidents — ^hiclnding the separable and 
S^SmJ)? foe inseparable — and the Continuons or Discrete 
**""■ Quantity and its Protensive Helation to its 
antecedents and consequents. 

1311. Compa/ri^on is by no means a necessary' ele- 
ment in the formation of our conception of an object. 

It may serve instead of Quantity. Thus if 
the question be asted, How large are the 
Hottentots i The answer may be definite 

bur " Depvtiiienta,'' — Veitebiata, AitioDlata, MiJloac*, vid RadiaU, eadi 
depaitment into Claases, cloBSes into Orders, ordsn into Genera, gensra 
into Species, Bpedea into Vftriolies, and Tarietiaa (the ioGma qi«eie3) into 
IndiTidnala, describiiw each in its order ; and in describing the individnal 
he would refei it to the species, and thereb7 in eSbct predicate of it bU 
that had be«n said of each mbaltem )f>ecieii or genem iqi to the highest Its 
qtecifio name would at once claemff and deaciibe all that for the moat pait 
we care to know of it. Bat in Uie Aual^c Method he wonld begin wiA 
the firat animal he might meet. He wonld hare to begirt with saying 
"this dog^ "this cat^ " thie aorm^ &c., astiie case might be, in all oaoeSi 
howerer, referring to the oommon and well-known tilarw namrm of tba indi- 
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in Quantity — '^/our feet and a half ; " (which, how- 
ever, is aSlxs all a oemi^mon with uie foot, taken as a 
unity of meaenre,) or it may be iy cofrwariaon, thus, 
" much less than the ordinary height of Europeans." 

1312. Or we may have the question of quantity as 
to the comprehensivenesa of the sphere of the concep- 
tion. Thus in describing a claee, we say it q^^^ ^ 
is a " large " or a " Bmail " one. Or poBsi- JS'Bii.e'iS?^ 
bly we give the precise number of indivi- "" *»'"=■ 
duals included in it, especially if the nnmber be small. 
Or again, we may give an idea of the quantity by 
comparison with aaother class, calling it larger or 
smaller than some other whose comprenensiveneBs is 
known. 

1313. There are many objects which we do not 
conceive of ae Cause or as E£EecL Thus in 
speaking of a Geometrical Figure, we should hom aiwui 
not be likely to conceive of it as an effect '" 
whose cause is important to our knowledge ; nor yet 
should we think of it as a cause whoso effects it could 
be important to investigate. Still, however, the con- 
ception of a triangle for example is an effect. It is the 
creation of mind, and it is a cause ; for it has stirred 
up aU that mental activity which has produced the 
Sciences of Geometry and Trigonumetrj. 

1314. "We come, therefore, to the Essentia and the 
Differentia as that which is always necessary BMnu. ud 
to a distinct and definite conception of any ^""Si^i" 
subject ; and which, therefore, must be Lo- *"'- 
gically first in all Methods of Instruction,* as well as 
in all constructious of systems and sciences. Withoat 
them there can be no conception of the subject, wbe- 
tlier general, special, or individual. 

* It is often advisable, fcs rltetorical rauang, not only to MaM tbe 
DlffbniDtis in sncli poailive termB ax connote the eotgect, Imt also to in- 
araase the diatiiictam oT the ontline of mr conception, by contraatmg it 
trUi ita ooardinatei q>eakiiig of Unai Differenda, thua Biing the sttenlicoi 
i^on flmm, and thus affiiming that they do not belong to the olua cd* otjecti 
of which ve an ipeakiiig. Thu u aometimea called defining a auljfect bjr 
negadTee, or negatively — that is, dlHtlactl; saying what it ig not. 
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1315. B^ the Essentia ve get a di^met concep- 
tdoii — the mmd is assnred of a reality, a sabstance, 

jjj^^^ since it has its Constitativo or Material Pro- 
Dcinihi Cod- pertiee. Bat the conception becomes ^fi- 
^^nA Dtr' nite only by meaDs of the Differentia. The 
Differentia distinguish it from others, coose- 
qneutly defines it, or fixes the limits within which it is 
a reality. 

We may, therefore, perhaps sum up the principles 
prineipiH of of Order in the Method oi Instnictioti as 

Q<ia<. follows : 

1316. (1) State first the general subject by its Es- 
pini MKJiiiL sentia and Differentia ; refemng always to 
the natural claesifi cations, even when we have occa- 
sion to uee a scientific one.* 

1317. (2) Divide it into coordinate parts or species, 
on the simplest principle at your command, and then 

BeeoDd piin- Subdivide as far as the case may reqnire, 
"^^ giving to each coordinate and subordmate 

part its Differentia, as we proceed to treat each of the 
parts in the order and degree of their subordination. 

1318. (3) Whatever subject we teach, whether the 
TkimpriMiptg. general or either of the subordinate parts, 
define it first by Essentia and Differentia, that so the 
learner may know distinctly and definitely what we 
are treating of. 

1319. ^) The order in which the other topics, as 
Accidents, Quantity or Comparison, and Cause and 

Fool), priB- Effect ought to follow, will depend upon the 
•»*'■ End we have in view. It is possible that 

Quantity is all that is desired. It other cases it wiU 
be wholly unimportant, and therefore deserving to 

* We ftre to remembo- tbit not all the PeetSar Pn^ertiea of M17 clMf 
are to be regarded u it> DifFerentuu The Difibrentu ate only those pcm- 
liar propertjea nbich ore most obTioua and compcnous. At lesst ttiii i> 
alwajs BO in the Natural Classifcalioiu. Aod much u added to tbu pv- 
qocoit; and vividneu with which initractiou ia commtmiciated, by a vao- 
osssM taot in charactetiziiig the satgecta by tboM propertiea whi^ irhila 
they are peculiar and 10 deCenuinaU of qp»oiea, ai« alia aam^maa* to tbs 
obeerratiau. 
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be omitted as enrploe^^. Again, the Cause or the 
Effect, either or botii, may be the onlj thing demanded, 
or they may be a matter in which no interest is taken, 
and must be given or omitted accordingly. And bo 
among the Accidental Properties — those mnst be 
selected which the object in view requires, remember- 
ing here as every where, that whatever is not condu- 
cive to the End, is to be rejected (764). This is one 
of the most fondamental principles of Method. 

1320. The mind is always impatient of any matter 
that is irrelevant to the End in view, and The mind jm- 
even of the intrusion of any piece of matter SSSTm,"' JS^ 
which is relevant, provided it oe out of place ■"■ - 

and comes in before something else that is necessary to 
itsproper progress. Take the following example : — 
" The Coquallin was sent from America, by the name 
of the Omnge-colored Squirrel. It is, however, not a 
squirrel. It is a beautiful animal, and very remark- 
able for its color, its belly being of a fine yellow, and 
its head as well as boay varied with white, black, 
brown, and orange ; it covers its back with its tail, 
like the squirrel, but has not, like that animal, small 
brushes of nair at the tips of the ears : it never climbs 
up any trees, but dwells in the hollows and under the 
roots of trees, like the garden squirrel." 

1321. Now here after the assertion, " it is not a 
squirrel," the mind was expecting the Differentia be- 
tween it and the squirrel, whereas the author gives a 
series of propositions, which so far from being Differ- 
entia of natural species, may as well be appbcable to 
the Squirrel as to the Coquallin, 

1322. Every body has obeerved the difference in 
the degree of ease with which they remember the writ- 
ings and instructions of different teachers. 

This is owing in a great measure to the per- nKutunni £ 
fection of the Method of the Teacher. He p'l^T^S: 
has what is always necessary to successful "*" 
teaching, a clear conception in his own mind of the 
subject and of the snecial end for which the inatructioa 
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is at Uiat time eongbt, and upon which therefore the ' 
interest in the anbject itself depends. He, therefore, 
by the natnral laws which govern the operation of his 
own mind, mentions the enhject, referring it to a well 
known Proximate Genns, and titen giving the most 
marked and distinguishing Differentia of its species. 
He carefully exelnaes all matter that is not pertinent 
and conducive to the end for which he is commnnicat- 
ing the instrnction,* and finally selects and arranges 
whatever he is to predicate of bis subject with reference 
to that end. 

1323. Blt^orictUiy one of the first things for a 
teacher to do is to awaken an interest in his Bnbjec^ 

waken ^^ fi^ng lu the mind some End to be gained 
u ■°>^ u by the instruction. Although this ia a vio- 
lation of the principles of Logical Method, 
it is nevertheless so important to the rhetoric of in- 
BtmctioD, that it may well he placed in the rank of the 
highest importance. 

1324. The End must of course be sufficiently im- 
portant to awaken an interest in the subject itself, and 

NuonoruM ^o excite that interest to such a degree of 
^^ intensity as to raise the mind to a high state 

of activity, and do away with the sense of tedioasness 
which attends upon all aimless exertion. 

1325. If the mind were sufficiently capacious to 
comprehend allthings — all the properties and bearings 

N«»n» fbi ^^ *^y *^^^ subject even — ^there Vould be 
HUHtai Sf many cases in which there could be no need 
of such a principle of selection and omission 
as we have referred to. But the mind is not of suffi- 
cient comprehension to receive and retain all that we 
can leam or may desire to know. This fact is not per- 
haps very flattering. But it is well to have it distinctly 
understood and aamitted. It may humble oar pride 

* Qnldqnid pnecipiea, eato bravii : at cit6 dicta 
Peroi^oaiit luimi doules, teueaQlqas fidelea. 
Omiw BnperTOODiini ploDO de pocloie manat. 

H<w. De An Poet tU. 
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BOTnewhat, bnt it will make as -wiser and teach ne at 
an early, day the neceseity of economizing time and 
labor, and saving onrselves a vast amount of labor and 
toil, which woald otherwise have been spent in vain. 

1326. It is no part of Logic to ascertain the various 
Ends for which instruction may be sought, and from 
which we may derive our interest in any subject. The 
End may be merely and purely the love of truth. K 
may be some immediate practical application which 
we wish to make of the Knowledge we are seeking. 
Bat without such an End in view, but little will be 
sought and still less, effectualiy obtained. 

SECTION vn. 
Method of Logical (Mtici»m. 

1327. Hitherto in our discussion of Fonnulffi and 
Methods, we have supposed ourselves occupying a 

Soint of time anterior to construction ; and , 

iscuBsing the Formula and Principles by jtaw SS^nmt 
which to be guided in our work. But in '^""^ 
experience it is quite as often that we occupy a diffei^ 
ent position, and have to perform the part of the judge 
or the critic of that which has already been produced 
or constructed, or at least imagined for constmction. 
We wish to criticise our own arguments and investiga- 
■ tions, theories and systems, before they go out to me 
world. And every where in Literature and ^ee^o far 
Science we meet with the like prodnctions <="'«""■ 
of other minds which need to be thus examined and 
criticised, as a part of the process by which they can 
become our own or in any way profitable to us. 

1328. It is obvioQB that the FormnUe and Principles 
most be precisely the same for Criticism as 
for Construction. And so far as the Method I 
of Criticism is determined by the Idea of the ' 
True, nothing further need be said than is contained in 
the precediiur pages. It is immaterial in what way or 
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order we apply theee principlee, if so be that we apply 
them and find the contbrmity or want of conformity to 
them in what comes under onr notice. What we ehall 
luHMhod.. have to eay further of the Method of Criti- 
ciems, therefore, will be determined by the Idea of the 
Useful, ae giving the readiest and quickest way of ao- 
compliBhing the result. 

1329. In order to a successful and scientific Criti- 
cism, the first and indispensable step is to get an ade- 
quate idea or conception of the work to be 

- criticised, as a w/iole, its stnictnre and its 
aim. For in most cases we cannot get at 
the parts to form any conception of them, and criticise 
them without first analyzing the whole, that we may 
thereby discover what are ite parts. But more than 
this an adequate conception ot a part can never be 
formed without considering its relation to the whole 
■nuBBSMaiv ^ ^ constituent part of it. Considered as a 
***■ whole and absolutely, many a subject of our 

criticisms may be faultless, while yet it has no value 
or adaptation if considered rdativdy to its whole ; and 
vice versa, parts that are faultless in reference to their 
comprehending wholes, are without comeliness and 
meaning, considered by themselves. 

1330. Wholes are never a mere accumulation or 
generalization of the parts. They are rather collective 

than general Many things may be predi- 
■ meie fSDeni cated of them which cannot be predicated ' 
coDupiwB. ^£ ^^^ ^^^ ^£ ^^ contained or comprehended 

{)arts. Much, lor example, can be said of man as a 
iving whole, which could not be predicated of any of 
the parts into which Anatomv, Chemistry, or even 
Metaphysical Analysis can resolve him. It is bo of all 
wholes, and hence the necessity of examining and cri- 
ticising them as wholes over and above any examinsr 
tion or criticism which we may give to their component 
parts. 

1331. This fault of judging of parts as wholes and 
not as parts merely, or in their illation to the whole. 
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Whately has referred to the Fallacy of Division and 
Ck)m position. It is, however, no Fallacy in Form, 
It is a Fault of Method originating in a want of com- 
prehensiveness of views. I have already quoted 
What«ly'e language in regard to it (749). To take his 
example : " The spendthrift compares nis in- ^.m ftMod- 
eome with each particular item as a whole, """'• ^"'^ 
and finds it small compared with what he has to ex- 
pend — five dollars for an evening's amusement out of 
an income of a thousand I It is certainly inconsider- 
able. Such a sum cannot ruin any body. It is mere 
niggardliness not to afford it." But considered as a 
part of the annual expenditure it may, after all, be 
found to be just the sum and the item which will 
leave one in arrears at the end of his financial year. 
The same fault is ollen committed by persona in mak- 
ing their estimate of their own character and abilities. 
Not considering that one or two acts are sufficient in 
some coses to determine the character, they form quit« 
a different estimate of themselves from that which their 
neighbors have formed. One or two acts of fraud, of 
intemperance, of intentional deception, destroy entirely 
oue's character lor honesty, temperance, and veracity. 
So, too, although it be true that " the best fail some- 
times," yet irequent lailures to meet our engagements, 
or to perform the duties required or expected of us 
from our position, is ruinous to one's character for 
capacity or competency to the duties and responsibili- 
ties of his position.* 

* It u oHea a aacceasfnl trick of Sopbistiy to criticise what are ct^ed 
"the Prants" of aa Argcment, a« if the; were wboles ; that is, ArgomenCs 
raoh complete in itself, obstinately and artftilly keeping out of view and out 
of coooderstion the fact that they are but parU of u cnmulutive whole, la 
this wtj the force of any Argument from circumstantial teetimouy oi cumu- 
lative Argnment of any kind, may be shown to have little or no foico. 
The Method is no less absurd than would be the attempt to esdmate the 
Bbength of an anih by ascertaining how much each stone taken separately 
would sustuu, and then taking the aggregate as indtcatiTc of the strength 
of the whole areh ; when in fact more than one-half of the staaes, per- 
hapB, not only would not enslaJn any thing in thtir podiion, but need to be 
mppCMtted by thoao below them to keep them from falling. 
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18S3. What are to be regarded as wholes and what 
as parts, is determioed by the choice of ihe mind from 

^^ which they emanate j and the same tbio); 
•rtiuMMniB- may be regarded as a part or as a whole, jost 
as m the use which has been made of it 
in the case under congideration it was designed for a 
whole in itself, or to serve as a part to a larger whole 
and a means to an end not contained in itself. Thus 
a Treatise on the Evidences of Christianity may be 
planned and execnted as a whole, to be complete in 
itself; or it may be planned and written with reference 
to a f«rticular end, to serve, for instance, as an iatro- 
ngiuuihkit dnction to a Treatise on Christiau Ethics, or 
^SS^^Abh' ^ a pftrt of a system of Theology. A volame 
liBMifu. QQ Algebra may be designed to be complete 
as ft whole, or only to serve as a part of a series on 
Mathematics ; and it will be modified in its plan and 
in its execution, according as it is to be a whole or a 
part, and will of conrse require to be criticised and 
judged by different rules,.as it is to be regarded from 
the one or the other of these points of view. 

1333. Wholes are to be criticised chiefly with a 
view to the Principles of Method, the Methods by 

puu u to which they are constructed. We may, 
ffiJ^criftd™ of course, nave them as InvestigatioDS or 
sfwiwiei. Inquiries as they are sometimes called, as 
Arguments, or as Scientific Systems. And in con- 
sidering the Methods the points to which our attention 
is to be chiefly directed, are (1) the End or Aim to be 
accomplished ; (2) the compatibility of the End with 
the Matter in which it is to be accomplished ; and 
(3) the adaptation of the Metliod to the Hatter and the 
End. Eor example, we canuot produce the absolate 
certainty of demonstration in Moral Matter, or by 
means of Testimony. Nor would it be in accoi^ance 
with the Principles of Method to prove a proposition in 
Geometry by an induction of facts, or a doctrine of 
Bevelation by means of the opiulone of uninspired 
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1334. We are not to suppose that the whole of any 
book or treadse desired to convince or perenade, can 
be reduced to any uigical Formula, or will jf^M^fbocik, 
fulfil the conditions of any Method of Proof ^"uS rf IS 
or Kefutation, Much is often thrown in for ^^ cnnam. 
embellishment addressed to the Fancy, and much is 
desired merely to make an im^easion upon the sen- 
sibilitieB and feelinge either in &Tor of or against the 
main conclnsion ; and some whole books have no other 
object than to please or amuse, or to make an impression 
apon the feelinss without convincing the reason. Even 
books designed to convey Instruction do not necesBarily 
contain much or even any argument. Thev may be oc 
cupied with stating facts alone, from whicn no eonclo- 
sion is designed to be drawn. 

1335. An vm^eesum made by a description, a uar- 
rative, a sarcasm, or a jeer, may often be a more 
efficient motive of action than a conviction 

of the nnderstanding produced by &ctB and np«'t^rtm«' 
reasoning. But these impressions, unless eais<tti» '^S* 
under the control of tiie Conscience and *''"'™'"^ 
Keason, are always in danger of misleading us. They 
ue not, however. Fallacies. We cannot reduce them 
to Logical Fonnulfe. We can meet them for the most 
part by argnments addressed to the Keaaon, designed 
to show that the course to which the impression would 
lead us is wrong. Yet it is probable that the largest 
part of' mankind are governed and guided more by 
their impressions than by their convictions. Convic- 
tions alone, however, belong to the sphere of Logic 
and of Seasoning — Impressions and Persuasion to 
Kiietoric. 

1336. It is the right and privilege of the framer of 
an argument to introduce whatever terms, and to put 
them in whatever relation to each other he m nw bu- 
may choose. We may introduce no new KdSSd^'5 
ones in completbg the Formula, and if he *"""■ 

has not given us material enough to complete the For> 
mala, the responsibility of the failure must be his. 
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His language must be regarded as mere declamation, 
unfounded assertion, vox etjrrceterea nihil. 

1337. And here, I take it, is the distinction between 
argument and mere assertion. The former contains 

DMiDction bg- ^' ^^^ ^^ uecessary to complete the Formula 
SS" tot^ under the rules already given, bo as to satisfy 
-"^^ the mind completely what are the grounda 

upon which the speaker or writer would rest his con- 
cmeiong. But from mere assertion no form of a com- 
plete argument can be made ont without introducing 
new matter ; and this would throw the responsibility 
for the Argument upon the critic who completes it, 
rather than upon the author who should have given it 
already completed. 

1338. But besides all that is addressed merely to 
the fancy and the feelings, all that is intended as mere 

instruction to oe received on authority of the 
Kiune^^uid teacher, and all that is mere declamation, 
"*" there are also the artifices or tricks to be 

separated from what properly comes within the sphere 
of Logic. These tricks have already been defined (753), 
and discriminated from Faults or i allacies. They have 
not been enumerated ; tor no diligence conld collect, 
classify, and describe all the artifices of this kind which 
carelessness may let fall or cunning devise.* Sagacity 
and constant watchfulness alone can gnard one against 
falling into them himself, or being entrapped by them 
when dealing with the imscrupulous and designmg. 

1839. The first step, therefore, towards a Logical 
Analysis of any work is to discriminate the Thonght 
from the Khetoric, to select all that belongs to the pro- 
vince of reasoning and intelligence, from uiat which is 
mere Trick or Artifice— gaseous declamation, or mere 
didactic development of Premises. 

1340. In cnticising the Terms it will be necessary 
to consider whether they are properly used or not, and 

* " Qiuu uit Imniria fodit 
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whether s word may not be improperly used to express 
a cognition, which ie after all just the one cutin™ or 
whidi is required. And if the Terra be com- ■''■'™- 
plex we are to consider whether the Modals and the 
Term are not incompatible ; as for example, " trian- 
eolar ellipse." Or to give some illnstrataons from a 
book that is before me, the author speaks of " the sub- 
stantiality of motion," " absolute relativity," " ab- 
stractly extended subsistence." It is impoa- comndktiii 
sible to form any conception of what is <■«*'«'*» 
meant (if any thing is really meant) by snch terms. 
This Fanlt of Terms has beeu called a Contradu^ in 

1341. In the criticism of Arguments, it will be 
necessary to identify in the first place the Conclusion 
aimed at, since this determines the whole 

with reference to which all the parts, as tnj^ crfAr- 
Terms, Premises, &o., are to be criticised, gj^^ ">• 
and in the next place to identify the subject 
of the Conclusion as that which determines the nnity 
of the Formula. By means of the Subject and Predi- 
cate of the Conclusion as Minor and Major Terms, ve 
are to identify the other parts of the Pormnla. In 
doing this we shall, of course, find all of the principles 
and statements of the preceding work called into requi- 
sition. And I trust that it will be found that nothing 
is required which is not contained more or less exph- 
citly and fully in these pages. If any thing more is 
required, the fact will serve to show how far this Trea- 
tise is from being complete. 

1342. In the Methods of Investigation and of In- 
Btmction the unity of the End or Object will determine 
fornswhat are to beregardedae Wholes, and mmiM ud 
of course by the same means what are to be SSHolf '"^ 
regarded as subordinate Parts. The means ^SJSS"b, 
to any End are alwavs the parts of any Me- ""S^iu™". 
thod to that End. The End of an Investigation is the 
attainment of the Predicate which we are investigat- 
ing. The End of a Construction is to put onr thou^ts 
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into ancb form and order as to be comtnmiicablo to 
othere. To tbis End, dmBion of tbe Subject, order in 
arran^ng, defimHon and deBcription, and each part of 
tbe diTisioQ — tbe order, tbe definitions, deBcnptions, 
comparisoQB, and whatever else we maj have occasion 
to use, are Parts, and sboald be judged as Farts, snb- 
ordlnate and conducive, according to the mlea and 
principles already diBcuBsed ; and whether faultless or 
faolty in themBelves, they are each to be approved or 
condemned, according as they shall be fonnd condocive 
to that End or not ; luways remembering that whatever 
doea not conduce to the End which is moat promi- 
nently before the mind, and help on towards its attain- 
ment, is a fault, a hindrance, and an annoyance. 
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EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS AND' CRITICISM. 
^l.Ofihe order in oritunsing Arguments. 

In analjimg and oritiolsmg the following Examples, which 
hare been eelected with a special view to ilTnstrate the Prin- 
ciples and Formulw of the foregoing Treatise, we shall find 
the following order osefol as eipeditlng the process. 

In tbe foet place, in each nuitj or totality of an Argnment 
ire must ascertain what is the point to be proved — the Gon- 
dotdou of the Argument as a Whole. Tbu ie necessary at 
this BtwB- ^or by this only can we identify the Minor and 
Major Terms — the Subject . of the Aigomeut, and what ia 
proved of it And it is only by this process of identiijring the 
Subject and Predicate of the Argument that we can ideutifjr 
the Premises, and aacertun their character and posidon. 

Having identified the Minor, Middle, and Major Terms by 
means of the Snbject and Predicate of the Conclusion, we can 
next identify the Premises, and arrange the Matter of the 
Argument into its appropriate Formula, and complete the 
Formula if it should require completing. 

And as soon as we have done this, we shall find an advan- 
tage in disconnecting the Matter from the Form, by snbstitat- 
mg in the Formula some one of the Letters of the Alphabet 
We derive the soifie advantage in Logical Analysis as in 
Algebra, from using the symbolical letters for the sums and 
quantities which they represent. It fonlitates the prooees, sod 
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ann are lees likel; to be made, and are more eaaQj detected 
if the; are. 

In the next place we are to oonsidcr if there is koj Faolt 
or Fallao; in tiie general form or argoment It will always 
be best to look for them in the following order : 

!1) An Ignoratio Elenchi. 
2) Any Fault in Form or in Method. 
(3) Ad; Folkcy in Matter or is Diction. 

If either of these defects is found, the work, whatever other 
excellencies and attractions it may have, is woiihleBs as an 
ArOTiuent, or effort to Bostain the truth of its Conclusion. 

The next step, after having selected and arranged the parts 
of the main Argument, is to separate each of the subordinate 
parts into logical wholes or unities ; remembering always that 
the unity of the Argument or Fonnnla consists in the unity 
of its Subject 

Having thng divided the work up into its smallest parts 
that can be regarded as wholes at alt, we are to proceed to 
reduce them to the Formulae.* 

The first thing here is to Identify the ConclnMoo, and from 
the Conclusion the Terms, Minor and Major, which are given 
in it. We are also to notice whether it be simple, complex, 
or compound j and what is the complicity of the judgment of 
which it is compounded, with reference to its including any 
tbii^ illicit, by this means. 

We may here consider whether there be any Ignoratio 
Elenchi, or Fault in Method in this part of the main argu- 
ment, or not ; for if there is, we need go no farther in our 
aQalysig of this part, since though it should be otherwise feolt- 
less, it is nothing to the purpose. 

We are next to identity the Premises by means of the 
Terms which we have found in the Conclusion; note their 
Kelalion, as whether Categorical, Conditional, or Di^onctive. 
Then put the elements thus given into the Formal position, 
and complete the Formula if it be not complete. 

* Most <^ tbe ScholMtic VTiitera on Lc^ whoae worlu I hoTO neo, 
tpeak of two kinds of SvllogumB, Formal and Material ; tlie Material Sjl- 
logiamB ore thoer whkib contain all the Matteiv of a Syllog^am, bat not 
stated ia ajiy recc^mzed Foimula- A Foimal SyllDgimn is an argoment 
■tated ia a i«cognu«d Formnla. The tnumesa of Fiazia if, e~ — ' — *- 
icdnc* Uatarisl to Foma) S]dlagiaiu> 
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In tli6 aovxM of this oompletuHi, we are not only to And 
the BamioBed or assumed Premises in EuthymemeB of the ruiotu 
forma, bat also the Sequence in GondituHuils, the Exclnded 
Middle in DiejonotiTea, and the identity of kind in thin^ 
oompttred.* 

Having completed the Formola, we ore next to congider It 
in relation to the Faults and FalUciee in the order aboTO 

If we find the part of the main argument which is nndet 
examination inooncIaatTe for any reason, we are next to eon- 
aider how important it is as a part of the main argument. 
And whether a failnre or not, we are carefully to estimate ite 
value and its force, if it has any, as a means of establishing the 
main GonclusioD. We shall find the Conclusion either a Pre- 
mise in the main Argnment, or the assertion of a fact which is 
used by way of Indnotion, Analogy, Example, or Circnm- 
Btanoe, &c., to prove a Conclusion which ia nsed as such a 
Premise. 

In this way we are to analyze each sabordioale part of the 
maia Argument, taking as an ultimate part or unity of argn- 
ment only those which have bat one aoDJeot, and which there- 
fore, as arguments, can be resolved no farther. 



^ 2. Exanv^a in Categorical Syllogisms. 

1. Ever; effect mast have had an adequate cause — tiie 
creation of the world is an effect ; therefore the creation of the 
world must have had a cause. 

2. He that is always in fear cannot be happy. But those 
that are conscious of guilt are always in fear ; therefore those 
that are conscious of guilt cannot be happy. 

3. Satire is a legitimate mode of expoung the filings of 
Others. But the calling otbera l^ ill-names is not satire; 
therefore it is no legitimate mode of exposing their failinga. 



CBll it MttabaiU. Thii, if I andenlaud him risbtlj, U what Ariitotle 
mean« wheo he qieakiof " puBi^ OF«r !ato uaSteitpedit:'' Mtrifiani 
(If rt <XAs yhrat. 
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4. Tynanj u m oiuteoeMKry rMtnunt npoB bnmaa liber^. 
The En^idi garenunent'impogea no onnooeBmy restnuot 
npos th^ Ubertf of its snbjeoti ; therefore the English govem- 
ment is no tjniiuiy. 

5. No one ia free who is enalared by his xpptAiieH, The 
Mnsoalist is eusbtTed by his Appetites ; therefore no ecoBiutlist 
ie&ee. 

6. All koooontable beings ue &ee agents. Men are «o- 
ooontable ; lhecef(n« the; are free agents. 

7. Sensoalista wish to einoy perpetual gratification without 
satiety. Bnt this is impoBSible ; therefore the sensualist d«- 
mres what can never be attained. 

8. That which has no reality of being cannot, as cause, 
prodnce or be the gronnd of existence to any thing. Chance 
has no reality of Sebg; therefore nothing can be properly 
ascribed to chance by way of aooonnting for ite origin. 

9. Liberality ia a means of making others happy. But it 
is not a meana of making one's self rich ; therefine makiiig 
one's self rich does not always make others ha[^y. 

10. Xorderers never escape pauisbment. Yet even mur- 
derers hope to elude the laws of their oountry ; thwefore some 
who hope to elude the laws of Aeir country do not escape 
ponishmeut. 

11. All amiable men merit the esteem and respect of their 
feQow men. And certainly all who aim only to do good to 
their fellow men, deserve to be esteemed and respected on that 
acoonnL Hence all who are striving to do good to others are 
amiable men. 

12. Some effectual check to the progress of seditions pub- 
licationa is absolutely essential to the safety of onr country. 
The total abolition of the art of printing would prove such a 
check ; therefore the art (^ printing should be totally ^1- 
ished. 

18. No one is ritth who has not enough. No miser hai 
enough ; therefore no miser is rich. 

14. The things that cannot be enumerated do not exist 
Innate ideas cannot be be enumerated ; ther^re there are 
no innate ideas. 
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15. Sone foimait xn regcteMe. But bo poiaow an vao- 
ftil drags ; 'Uwrnore Bonie oaeAil drags sie not Tegetablfi. 

16. Some recreations are necessary to the preserration of 
health and spirits. All recreations, however, are liable to be 
earried to exoeas and be abused ; so that some things liable to 
■faoM are neTertheleaa necessary fiir man. 

17. No tale-bearer is worthy of confidence. But all tale- 
bearen are great talkers; therefore great talkers are never 
worthy of oormdenoe. 

18. That one who has been acoastomed to liberty can 
nerer be happy in the coaditicm of a slave is indeed true. 
Bnt the negroes on onr Southern plantations have never been 
accnstomea to liberty. Hence they are content and h^^y in 
their present oonditioa 

19. " He that is of God heareth my words ; ye therefore 
bear them not, becanse ye are not of God." 

20. All the most bitter perseontiona have been leligions 
pereeoations. Amonir the most bitt«r persecntions were those 
iriiioh occnrred in Franoe during the French Bevolution. 
Conseqnently they mnst have been reli^oos persecutions. 

21. That man is independent of the ctuirioes of Fortune 
who plaoes his chief happiness in moral and intelleotoal excel- 
lence. A true philosopher is independent of the eaprioes of 
Fortune ; therefore a true philosopher is one yAo plaoes his 
diief happiness in moral and intellectual exoelleace. 

22. Of two evils the less is to be preferred; therefore 
Bince oocaaional tnrbnleuce is a leas evil than a rigid despotism, 
it is to be preferred. 

23. Some objects of great beauty answer no other peroep- 
tihle purpose font to gral»fV the sight : many flowers have 
great beauty ; and many of uiem accordingly answer no other 
purpose bat to gratify the sight. 

24. A man who deliberately devotes himself to a life of 
■ensoality is deserving of strong reprobati<Hi; bat tbose do not 
deliberately devote themselves to a life of sensuality who are 
hurried into excess hv the impulse of the passions : such there- 
fore as are hurried mto excess by the impnlse of the pasuons 
are Dot deserving of strong reprol^on. 
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26. Ituadiffionlttaakto'restnin all iDwdisate dflnres: 
to oonibn& to the precepts of Scripture imjdicB a restraint of 
all inordinate dc&ires ; therefore it ia a difGoiilt task to oiHifbrm 
to the preoepte of Scripture. 

26. Any one who is candid will refrain from condemning a 
book withont reading it : some Keriewera do not refrun from 
this ; therefore some Reviewers are not candid. 

27. My hand tonohee the pen, the pen toaohee &e pap« ; 
therefore my hand touches the paper. 

28. Lias lies above red sandstone, red Bandstone lies ahove 
ooal ; therefore lias lies above ooaL 

29. A true prophecy coincides precisely with all the cir- 
cumstances of Buon events as could not be conjectured by 
natural reaeou. This is the case with the prophecies concern- 
ing the Messiah in the Old Testament ; hence these prophecies 
are tme. 

30. All that glitters is not gold : tinsel ^tters ; ther^ore 
it is not gold. 

31. No trifling bnanees will enrich those that enga^ in it 
A speculation is no trifling business ; therefore speciuation will 
enrich all who are engaged in it 



^ 3. Examples in the Hypothetical Formula. 

82. If some fishes have no teeth, some animaU without 
teeth are fishes. 

33. If some who arc very sentimental are nevertheless not 
benevolent, then some who are not benevolent are sentimentaL 

34. If fire may be separated from a flint, a property may 
be separated from its snbject : but fire cannot De sepuated 
from the flint ; therefore a property cannot be separated frooi 
its Babject. 

35. If hatred and malice are contrary to the Divine law, 
they ought to be avoided : that they are so no one can deny ; 
therefore they should be avoided. 

36. If the penal laws agamat the Papists were enforced, 
they would be oppressed and wronged. But tiioee laws an 
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not nrftneed, and thereforo they luve nothing to oomplun of 
in the wa; of oppiewion or peiBeoation. 

87. If t«stiaiDQ7 to miracles is to be admitted, the miracles 
claimed for Mahomet are to be admitted. But as the narratire 
of those miracles cannot bo admitted, no testimony to mira- 
oles is to be admitted. 

88. If the exercise of war in defence of one's oonntry were 
sinfiil, it would have been forbidden io the Scripture, either 
expressly or by implication. Bnt it is not so forbidden; 
therefore we may safely infer that defensive wars are not 

89. If the fourth commandment is oblmtory, we are 
indeed bonnd to set apart one day in seyen. Bnt no one anp- 
poses now that that commandment is obligatory. Hence there 
IB no obligation to keep one day any more sacred than an- 
other. 

40. Bomanism is that form of religion which has the most 
forms : tmd if forms are neoessaiy to reUgion, then that religion 
whidi has the most forms is the best, and we ought all to turn 
Bomanists. 

41. The adoration of imagee is forbidden to Christians if 
the Mosaic law was designed, not for Israelites alone, bat for 
all men. It was, however, designed for Israelites alone; hence 
the adoration of images is not forbidden to Christians. 

42. A wise lawgiver must either recognize the rewards and 
punishments of a future state, or he must be able to appeal to 
a Providence dispeDBing them in this life. Moses did not do 
the former, and therefore he must have done the latter. 

43. The Tirtaes are either passions, faoulties, or habits. 
But they are not passions : for passions do not depend on pre- 
vious determination. And they are not Realties : for &cnlttes 
are possessed by nature. The virtues, therefore, are habita 
acquired by volontary exertion and effort. 

44. The early assignment of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
to St. Paul as Its author, most have been either from its being 
really his, or from its professing to be his and containing his 
name. But it makes no claim to being his. Consequently, 
noUuDg bnt a knowledge of the &ct that he wrote it ooold 
have I»i the eariy ChriMiane to attribute it to him. 
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46. If the eTaluting &Tor of Qod is not bestomd M nun 
d(Hn, and on no principle at all, it moat be bestowed tatbai irith 
re^Mot to mea'a perBons, or vlth reepeot to ti>eir oondoct : 
bat " God IB no respecter of perBOus;" therefore his &Tor 
mut be bestoved with respeot to men's oondact. 

46. If eren objection that can be ni^ed would justify » 
ohanve of estabUtdied laws, no laws oonld reasonably be main- 
tain^. But some laws can be reasonably maiDtained ; tbere- 
fore no objection that can be urged will justify a change in 
eetabliahed laws. 

47. If any ooinplete tiieory could be framed to explun the 
establi^ment of Cbristianity by human oanseB, sach a theorr 
would hare been propounded before this time. Bat no fpoai 
theory has been pro|H>sed ; therefore we may conclude that no 
Buoh theory can be deTised. 

48. If a man is i^orant he shoold consult others as s 
means of "laHng up nis deficiency in knowledge. If he ia 
wise, yet two heads for oounsel are better than one ; dierefi»a 
in all important matters one should take counsel with others. 

49. If one is superior to others be ehould be polite and 
gentle in his manners towards them, as a matter of ChristUn 
compassion and magnanimouB condescension. If be is ammg 
eqn^ he should be oivil and courteous, since sucb a demeanw 
is as mnob their right &om turn and hia rigbt from them. And 
if he is among his superiors, he ehonld show himself Qourteons 
and civil, as being due to those having antbority over us tia 
the good of the whole. In uiy case, therefore, we are bound 
by the most sacred obligations to be civil and considerate of 
the feelings of others. 

50. If the Government provides for these debts by impo- 
sition, it will beoome odious to the people and perish. If it 
does not provide for them, it will be overthrown by the most 
dangerous of all parties, I mean extensive discontent of the 
moneyed interest. 

51. If I am under the cfaastoiing hand of God, and if there 
is no unrighteousness in Him, it must be that I am punished 
for my iniquity. 

62. If virtue is Tclnntary, vice is voluntary. Bat virtno 
ia voluntary ; tbeiefore so is vice. 
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68. If expiatory aaori&oeB were dirinelj appointed before 
the Mosaic law, they mnst have been expiatory not of ceremo- 
nial sin (for tiiere oonld be none then), but of moral ato. If 
BO, the Leritical sacrifices most have had no less efficacy. In 
that case the atonements under the Mosaic law would hare 
' made the corners therenuto perfect, as pertaining to the oon- 
science.' But this they coold not accomplish. Hence we 
infer that expiatory sacrifices coold not have been appointed 
before the Mosaic law. 

64. If transportation ia not felt as a severe panishment, it 
is in itself ill-saited to the prevention of crime : if it is so felt, 
much of its severity is wasted, from its taking place at too 
great a distance to aSect the feelings, or even come to the 
knowledge, of most of those whom It ia designed to deter ; bnt 
one or the other of these must be the case ; therefore trans- 
portation is not catcnlated to answer the purpose of preventing 

55. Fontenelle on seeing a criminal led to panishment said, 
" There is a man who has calculated badly ; " whence it follows 
that if be could have escaped pimiBhment, his conduct would 
have been laudable. 

56. If {he prophecies of the Old Testament had been writ- 
ten without knowiedse of the events of the time of Christ, they 
could not correspona with them exactly ; and if they had been 
forged by Christians, they would sot be preserved and acknow- 
ledged by the Jews : they are preserved and acknowledged by 
the Jews, and they correspond exactly with the events of the 
time of Christ ; therefore they were neither written without 
knowledge of those events, nor were forged by Christians. 

57. Now " if Christ be preached that He rose from the 
dead, how say some among you that there is no resurrection 
fi-om the dead ? But if there be no resnrrection of the dead 
then is Christ not risen ; and if Christ is not risen then is our 
preachine vain, and yoor faith is also vain. Yea, and we are 
fonnd false witnesses agunst God, because we have testified of 
God that He raised np Christ whom he raised not np, if so be 
that the dead rise not. For if the dead rise not,*then is not 
Gfariet raised ; and if Christ be not raised your fiuth is vain, 
ye are yet in yoor sins. Then they also which are fallen 
alseep in Christ are perished." 

IT 
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68. If the buhopa of England, before the Befbrmation, 
when thej were nominated bj the Pope, were true and valid 
bishopB, uien the biahopa einoe the Ueformation, when they 
have been notuinated bj the Crown, are not trae and valid 
biehops. But if the bishopB since the Reformation, which 
have been nominated by the Crown are true and vaUd, thea 
these before the Reformation are not so. In either case the 
claim of Apostolic suoceaaion and authority for the English 
biahopa is absurd. 



^ 4. IncompUte and Compound Formula. 

59. The study of Mathematics is essential to a oomplete 
education, because it produces a habit of oloee and constant 
reasoning. 

60. Familiarity is prodnotive of contempt, inasmuch aa it 
occasions a needless exposure of private failings. 

61. Man needs the restraints of kw, since he is naturally 
selfish ; and is, moreover, subject to desires and passions whidi 
have no limits or power of restraint in themsetvea. 

62. Sin is hateful, because it is opposed to the Divine WiU. 

63. A good face is a letter of reoomittendation, for it pre- 
poBseases the beholder in favor of its possessor. 

64. A wise man is never surprised because he ia never 
disappointed ; and he is never disappointed, beoanse he forma 
no expectations that are not placed upon the most certain 
basis. 

65. Discord is a greater vice than intemperance, since 
discord always implicates more than one person in its guilt. 

66. Jupiter was the son of Saturn ; therefore the son of 
Jupiter was the grandson of Saturn. 

67. They who are not conscious of guilt are not subject to 
inscious hypocritos are always shy and 
e unsuspecting and self-possessed. 

68. A negro is a man ; whoever, therefore, kills a u«^to 
intonly or maliciously, is guilty of murdering a fellow man. 

69. I think ; therefore Z am. 
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intemperftDC , 

that general!; ariMS from the impolae of anger ; while the Ut- 
t«r aliuOBt inroriablj proceeds from an unoontrollsble appetite, 
or an inreterate habit. 

71. Americana enjoy a greater d^ree of politioal liberty 
than any other civilized people, and Uierefore they can have 
no excuse for sedition. 

72. Hard Bubstances are elastic ; for ivory is both hard 
and elastic. 

78. Meanness is never neeful since it is always base ; and 
beoanse it is always himorable to be honest, it is always uaefnL 

74. " Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend 
in one point, is gailty of the whole ; for He that said. Do 
not commit adultery, said also, Do not kill." 

75. The care of the poor ought to be the object of all laws, 
&>r the pluu reason that the Ti(£ can take care of themselves. 

76. Wilkes was a favorite with the populace : he who is a 
&vorite with the populace must understand how to manage 
them ; he who understands how to manue them, mnst be well 
acquainted with their character : he who is well acquainted 
with their character, must hold them ia ooutempt : therefore 
Wilkes most have held the populate in eont«mpt. 

77. The child of Themistocles governed his mother : she 
governed her husband ; he governed Athens ,' Athens, Greece ; 
and Qreece, the world : therefore the child of Xh^niatoclee 
governed the world. 

78. The Scriptures are the standard of truth : and it is 
admitted that the Church of England is in accordance with 
the Scriptures. Hoadley was in the English Church. But 
Hoadley denied the divine institution of Episcopacy, and the 
anthority of the Cburoh in matters of Faifh. Hence no mem- 
ber of the English Church can condemn those dootnues as 
nnsoriptoral or heretical. 

79. None but whites are civilized : the Hindoos are not 
white ; therefore the Hindoos are not civiliised. 

80. None but whites are civilised : the ancient Oermans 
were whites ; therefore they were oiviliied. [See 332-339, 
and 387.1 
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8L None but oivilwed people are white ; the Qnnla were 
white, therefore thej were civilized. [See 687.] 

82. Popular conunotioDS, thon^ commenoing on » amall 
BO&le, are bo liable to ripen into ayetematic sedition, that they 
onght to be speedily and decisively suppreased. 

83. Every daty is accompanied with a certain proprietr 
knd deoonuu ; whatever, therefore, is not acoompanied witn 
propriety and decorum cannot be a duty. 

84 The Earth has been repeatedly circnmnavigated ; we 
need, thraefore, no ether proof Ibat it is not an interminable 
plane, as the ancients supposed. 

85. Whatever Bobjects foil nnder one and the same general 
d^nition are of one and the same kind ; consequently those 
thiiws which do not fall nnder that definition, must differ in 
kind from each other and from all that do. 

86. Those only who understand other languages are com- 
petent to teach correctly the principles of their own ; since 
such a competency requires that philoeopbic view of language 
which can be acquired only by the compariaon of several wiUi 
each other. 

87. Not a man of all the antedilavians escaped except 
^ose that were in the Ark with Noah, Hence after the flood 
there were none who had not proceeded from him as their 
progenitor, and been acqntunted with what he knew of divine 
things. 

88. Will ofton combats desire as it often also yields to it : 
will is not therefore desire. 

89. If Palej'a system is to be received, one who has no 
knowledge of a future state has no means of distingniBlung 
virtue and vice : noy one who hss no means of distinguishing 
virtue and vice can commit no ein : therefore, if Palej's sys- 
tem ia to be received, one who has no knowledge of a future 
state can commit no sin. 

90. When the obaervauoe of the first day tif the week, as a 
religioits festival in oonunemoration of Christ's resurrection, 
was first introduced, it must have been a novelty : when it was 
a novelty, it must have attraoted notice : when it attracted 
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notioe, it iroiild lead to inqwry respecting the trnth of tibe 
Ksnrrection : when it led to this inquiry, it most hare exposed 
the storj as an iiDpoetnre, sapposing it not attested hj living 
witnesses : therefore when the obserranoe of the first day of 
the week, &e. waa first introduced, it must have exposed aa an 
imposture the story of the resurrection, supposing it not at- 
tested by living witnesses. 

91. A system of government which extends to those ac- 
tions that are performed gecretly, must be one which refers 
either to a regular Divine Froridenoe in this life, or to Uie 
rewards and punishments of anoijier world : every perfect as- 
tern of government muat extend to those actions which are 
performed secretly : no system of government therefore can be 

Serfect, which does not refer either to a regular Divine Provi- 
ence in this life, or to the rewards and punishments of another 
world. 



^ 5. Miscellajieous Examples of FormultB and Fallacies. 

92. The end of a true soldier's life is the welfare of his 
country : hut death is the end of a soldier's life r therefore his 
death is requisite to the safety and weliare of his country. 

93. The fish inclosed in the net were an indiscriminate 
mixture of all kinds ; those that were set aside and saved as 
valuable, were fish that bad been inclosed in the net : tlierefore 
fish of all kinds were set aside and saved as vatuabla 

9i. No man can possess the power to perform an impossi- 
bility. Bat a miracle is an impossibility ; therefore no man 
can work a miracle. [See 75.] 

95. Few Boientifio treatises oommunioate truth in a clear 
and conspicuous manner, without any admixture of error. 
Although a treatise which should so convey truth would be 
exceedingly valuable, yet it most be admitted that there are 
but few treatises comparatively which are very valuable. 

96. All the miracles of Jesus would fill more books than 
the world conld contain ; the things related by the Evangel- 
ists are the miracles of Jesus : therefore the things related by 
the Evangelists would fill more books than the world could 
contain. 
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97. If a mui wy, X lore God, uid hateth his brother, he 
u a liar ; for he that loreth not hia brother, whom he liath 
■een, how can he lore Ood whom he hath not Been 7 

98. If the Romish doctrine of Transubatantiation be troe, 
in receiving the Eucharist, the RomaniBtB are guilty of oan- 
nibaliam. But if they are not guilty of cannibalism their 
doctrine is false. [See 221.] 

99. The principles of juatice are Tariable ; the appoint- 
ments of nature are invariable : therefore the prinoiples of 
justice are no appointment of nature. 

100. A atory is not to be believed, the reportera of which 
^ve contradictory accounts of it ; the story of the life and 
exploits of Booapartfl is of this description : therefore it is not 
to be believed. 

101. It is certain that in the moral government of God, 
virtue will produce happiness and vice will produce misery. 
We may therefore say, that whatever will prodaoe happiueas 
is virtue, and define virtne to be the pursuit of happiness in 
accordance with the will of God. 

102. It is evident that drunkenness is a un most odioos 
in the ai^t of God. It is equally certain that the use of 
alcohol is destractive to the moral and physical energiea of 
man, I claim, therefore, not only that it is the duty of every 
man to abstain totally from the nse of alcoholic drinks, but 
as a good citizen and a philantbropiat, to exert all hia influence 
to obtain and enforce a law which shall totally prevent the 
sale of intoxicating drinks of any hind. 

103. Nothing which is of leas frequent occurrenoe dian the 
falaity of testimony can be fairly established by testimony ; 
any extraordinary and nnusnal feet is a thing of lees frequent 
occurrence than the falsity of testimony (that being very com- 
mon) : therefore no extraordinary and nauaual fact can be 
fiiirly established by testimony. 

104. Testimony is a kind of evidence which is very likely 
to be falae; the evidence on which most men believe that 
there are pyramids in Egypt is testimony : therefore the evi- 
dence on which most men believe that there are pyramids id 
Egypt is very likely to be ^ee. 
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106. He who ctumot possibly act otherwise than he do^, 
has neither merit nor demerit in his action. A liberal and 
benevolent man in relieYing the safferinge of the poor cannot 
do otherwise than relieve them : therefore there is no merit in 
his actions. 

106. Slaver; is an outrage upon the inalienable rights 
of man. It operates, wherever it exists^ as a means of corrup- 
tion and deeenerac; to the social and political condition of 
mankind. Henoe, aa citizens, as Christians, and as philauthro- 
pbts, we are called upon to labor for the promotion of its im- 
mediate abolition. 

107. It is generally held that St. Paul wrote the Epistle 
to the Romans. But the Epistle itself expressly declares that 
Tertius wrote it (xvL 22). Therefore St. Paul cannot pro- 
perly be regarded as its author. 

108. The publication of a libel is criminal : but the act 
of putting a libel into the post, is an act of pnblicatioa (for the 
moment a inan passes the libel from his hand his control over 
it is gone) ; that act, therefore, must be pronounced criminal. 

109. Tmc wisdom cannot be too dearly purchased. Hu- 
mility always accompanies true wisdom : therefore luuuility 
cannot be too dearly purchased. 

110. No man could bind him, no not with chains; because 
that be had been often bound witb fetters and chains, and the 
chains had been broken asunder by him, and the fetters broken 
in pieces. [See 425.] 

111. That which is greater than fiuth and hope most be 
tlie highest Christian grace. Charity, therefore, wliich is but 
another name for almsgiving, is greater than fiiith and hope, 
and must therefore be more important than any degree of 
accuracy or orthodoxy in the feith, 

112. It is snffieient to show the &llacy of the Protestant 
dogma, ■' the Bible, and the Bible alone is the religion of the 
Protestants," to state the fact, that many parts of the Bible 
are wanting as for example, the Book of the Wars of the 
Lord, the Book of Jasher, and of the New Testament, the 
Epistle to the Laodiceane, to mention no more. If, therefor^ 
the whole Bible would be a aoffioient rule of ^th to the 
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Froteatsnt if he wmeaaei it, yet einoe he has not the whole, 
vhat he has can be no eofficieiit role. 

113. The New Testament u a distinct book, was nevei 
heard of until the Council of Laodicea, which at the earliest was 
S14 years after the comiuencemont of the Christian era. It iB, 
threfore, absurd to pretend that it was written by the Apoa- 
tlee, who were all dead more than a century before this date. 

114. A collection of rnles, designed to enable us to under- 
stand the principles of any subject, is a science ; but if those 
rules are designed to assist us in the applicatiou of these prin- 
ciples to & specific end, they constitute an art. Now Logic 
collects and states the rules with a view to the oomprehensioa 
of the rules themselves ; but Rhetoric with a view to their ap- 
plication to the specific end of conriotion and persaasioQ : 
therefore Logic is a science, and Rhetoric is an art. 

115. Kossia knows fall well that she is engaged in a con- 
test with two nations that were never yet overcome by valor 
of arms, nor circumvented by fraud or cunnine in diplomacy. 
But RuHsia is contending against France and England: there- 
fore neither France nor England was ever overcome by valor, 
or circumvented by oimning or fraud. ■ 

116. If the forgiveness of sins was imparted at one's coo- 
version, Ananias could not have said to St. Paul three days 
after his conversion, " Arise, be baptised, and wash away thy 
sins." But such was precisely the message which he was 
commissioned by the Holy Ghost to deliver to him \ therefore 
remission of sins takes place in Baptism. 

117. An unholy minister is the greatest of all sinnera; 
for either he is a person of more than ordinary knowledge or 
he is not. If he is not, he sinned greatly in undertaking that 
office, for which so great knowledge is required. If he be, his 
knowledge will doubtless increase his guilt. 

118. The works of creation imply far more of deeirn and 
of wisdom than the Iliad of Homer or the Geomet^ of £uclid. 
But no one ever supposed that the Iliad, or the Geometry (£ 
Enciid were composed without an intelligent author ; there- 
fore the works of creation must have had an Intelligent 
Creator. 

119. The Jesuit cites Buffinus in proof of the in&IlibiJit^ 
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of hiB fimrcL Bat if Baffiniu is liAi the ohnroh ia not ii^ 
&llible, nnoe it does nst agree wi£ RnffinoB. If, howerer, 
Buffinoa ie Trong, his (eatimonj is worth lees, 

120. The doctrine which holdu to an omnipresent divine 
power and agency in the operations of Nature, ia aa contraiy 
to the Scripturea as it is to sound philosophv ; for the Scrip- 
tures say expressly, " the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself^' 
(St Mark iv. 28). 

121. Nature is either the author of Nature, or it is the 
order of things established by a Supreme Intelligence. Bat 
nothing can be the author of itself; therefore. Nature can be 
only t£e order of things established by a Supreme Intelli- 
gence. 

122. The cause of evil is itself an evil. But that Chris- 
tianity has caused much eril in the shape of wara, oppression, 
imposture, fanaticism, and persecutioD, oaunot be denied. 

123. Our Lord said, " If a man keep my Baying he shall 
never taste of death. Then said the Jews onto Him, Now we 
know that thou bast a devil. Abraham is dead, and the Pro- 
phets. Art then greater than our father Abraham ? whom 
makest thou thyself?" 

124. " The argument of the atheist assumes that it is pos- 
sible to create an mtelligent moral agent, and place it beyond 
all Liability to ain.* But this is a mistake. Almighty Power, 
itself cannot create saoh a being, and place it beyond the pos- 
sibility of sinning, as we shall prove," &c. 

126. He who has a confirmed habit of any kind of action, 
exercises no self-denial in the practice of that action ; a good 
man haa a confirmed habit of virtue ; therefore he who ezer- 
oises aelf-denial in the practice of virtue is uot a good man. 

126. He is the greatest lover of any one who seeks that 
person'a greatest good ; a virtuous man seelu the greatest 
good for himself; therefore a virtuous man is the greatest 
foTer of himself. 

127. Whatever is real is limited [by that which it b not]. 
Bnt whatever is limited is not infinite ; therefore if God is 
real, and not a mere fiction of the imagination, He is not an 
infinite being. 

It* 
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'128. Theft is a crime : theft wu enconra^^ by tiie laws 
of Sputa ; therefore the laws of Sparta eneomaged crime. 

129. Everj ben oomeg from an egg : every egg comes from 
« hen : therefore ever^ egg oamea from an egg. 

ISO. Nothing ie heavier than platina : feathers are heavier 
than Dothiug : therefore feathers ore heavier than pUtina. 

131. Meat and drink are neceaaariee of life : the reTennes 
of TitelliuB were spent on meat and drink; therefore the 
revenues of Yitellins were spent on the necessaries of life. 

1S2. No evil shonld be allowed that good may come of it. 
Bnt all punishment is an evil ; therefore no ponidbuent ^lould 
be allowed. 

183. Repentance la a good thin^ Bat no persons have 
so much repentanoe as the wicked ; therefore none have so 
much good as the wicked. 

134. He who hears arms at the command of the ma^s- 
trate does what is lawful for a Christian. The Swiss in the 
French service, and the British in the American service bore 
arms at the command of the magistrate ; therefore they were 
doing only what was lawful for a Christian to do. 

135. He who calls you a man speaks the truth ; but he 
that calb you a knave calls you a man ; therefore he who calls 
you a knave speaks the truth. 

[Thii Minor Promise mn; be prouoonced ■ m<m titra. Bnt I ahoold 
prefer to refer the Formnla to the Fallacy of Accidents CT50, 1057-8). 
In this view we must regard oa accidental, that whioh ia not in the Ctm- 
oqitian when oied as a Predicate (195), however eiaentikl it ma7 be to 
the existence of anf individual in that genoB among the realities of 
beiDg.] 

186. A monopoly of the angar-refinbg basiness is bene- 
ficial to sugar-refiners ; and of the oom-trade to corn-growers: 
and of the silk-manufacture to silk-weavers, &c., &«. ; and 
thus each class of men are benefited by some restrictions. 
Now all these classes of men make up the whole community ; 
therefore a syatem of restrictions is beneficial to the community. 
[See 5&-60, 748.] 

137. " We have seen in a preceding chapter, that TtaittraUy 
DO man has any authority over another — his pursuits, his posseft- 
sionB, his lif^ or his lib^ty, except what arises iWim the pri- 
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taxry Uw of nature, self-defeDoe. Now &8 a State is made up 
of men, the 3tate can have no authority which each man in the 
State did not posseas before he entered into the body politic. 
And from this it follows, not only that capital pnni^ment, 
baniehment, and euch like punishments are uuautnorized and 
wrong, bnt that all attempts on the part of the State to pro- 
mot« education, impose oaths, or to encourage religion in any 
form, or to regulate the institution of marriage in any way, 
ia atyrannical assumption of rights over man, which power 
may indeed enable it to enforce," &c., but nothing can jus- 
tify. [58.] 

188. If the difference in the various races of men has Aot 
been produced by climatic caoses, they must each of them have 
had a separate proto-plaatie pair for their progenitors. But 
these differences cannot have been produced by climatic causes; 
therefore the races cannot have sprung from the same parents 
originaDy. [See 400 and 412.] 

139. Opium is a poison; but physioianfi advise some of 
their patients to take Opium ; therefore physicians advise 
some of their patients to take poison. 

140. Animal food may be entirely dispensed with (as is 
shown by the practice of the Brahmins and of some monks) : 
and vegetable food may be entirely dispensed with (as is plain 
from the example of the Esquimaux and others) : but all food 
oonaists of animal food and vegetable food ; therefore all food 
may be dispensed with. 

141. I have shown, gentlemen, that it is the natural right 
of all God's creatures* to be free. I have shown that a 
people having the same tongue, historic recollections and 
associations, conveniently situated, and existing in sufficient 
numbers for the purpose, are entitled to a distinct national 
existence ; and I chum, therefore, not only the sympathy of 
Americans for my poor and oppr^ecd Hungary, which I know 
that I shall have, bat also their intervention as a nation, and 
their generous liberality in furnishing the material aid neces- 
sary ti) enable us to carry on our stn^le, and secure oar 
independence of Austrian rule and despotism. 

142. Whilst all other sorts and orders of men conversed 
with our Lord, never do w« hear of any interview between 
Him and the Essenes. Suppose one Evangelist to hare 
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Overlooked cmch » aeene, uiother would not One firuigeliBt 
was inipreaaed with one acene and & eecond b; another. And 
thos it must hare happened that, amoDgat tiie finir, at least 
one would have noticed the Essenes. Bnt no one of the fonr 
Goepels alludes to them. The Aota of the Apostles is a fifth 
body of recollections, but this does not notice th^n. The Apo- 
oalypse of St. John eaje not one word about them. St. Pet^ 
and St. James in their Epistles entirely overlook them. St. 
Paul gives no sign that he had ever heard of them. Where- 
fore we must conclude that there was no sect known by that 
name, except in the delusions conjured up by hia own igoo- 
raut heart (Josephus). 



^ 6. Samples presenting Questions of Method. 

143. All the facts of man's mental activity may be referred 
to two classes, Spontaneity and Reflection. But of the two 
classes, the spontaneous must be first in point of time. For 
reflection implies Tolitioo, and volition implies that the thing 
chosen is already in the mind, aa an object of oonsoious 
thought before the choice. Hence it could not have been given 
in reflection, and must therefore have been given in spon- 
taneity. 

144. " With God nothing is imposdble." But God can- 
not make the three angles of a triangle more than two right 
angles ; therefore some things are impossible with God. [See 
428, 424.] 

145. The religion of the ancient Greeks and Romans was 
a tissue of extravagant fobles and grODudlesB superstitions, 
credited by the vulgar and the weak, and maintained by the 
more enlightened, from selfish or political views: the same 
was clearly the case with the religion of the Egyptians : the 
same may be said of the Brahminical worship of India, and 
the religion of Po professed by the Chinese : tiie same of the 
romantic mythological ^tem of the Peruvians, of the stem 
and bloody rites of the Mexicaas, and those of the Britons and 
of the Saxons : hence we may conclude that all systems of 
leligion, however varied in circumstances, agree in being ei^r- 
stitiona kept up amoi^ the vulgar, &om interested or politioal 
views in the more enlightened daaaes. 
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146. A feeble Ezeoatire implies a feeble exeeation of tiie 
GuTemment. A feeble execution is but anotlier name for it 
bad exeeation ; and a goveromeiit ill executed, whatever it 
may be in theory mugt be in practioe a bad government. 
Henoe with a feeble or inefficient execntive, a gofernmeitt 
will always be bad, whatever may be its fbrm or its theory. 

147. In the Scriptures it is written conceruiog the Chnrch, 
and we see that the Churcb exists. There it is written con- 
cerning idob that tbey shall cease, and we see that they are 
not. There it ie written that the Jews were to loae the king- 
dom, and we see that the fact is bo. There it is written con- 
cerning heretics that they should exist, and we see that it ia so. 
There it is written also concerning the Day of Judgment. There 
it is written conceminff the rewards of the good and the pnaish- 
ment of the wicked. In all things we have found God fiutb- • 
ful. Will He fail and deceive us in the last ? 

148. I maintain that the Fngitive Slare Law is unoon- 
slitational, or at least a law not required by the Constitution. 
"Slaves" are not mentioned in the clause requiring the ren- 
dition of persons held to service in one State escaping into 
another. The gentlemen [of the South] say iiideed that slaves 
are included in the scope and intent of the law. But I answer 
BO are undoubtedly the Negroes, who have been admitted to 
citisenship in the Northern States, included in that clause of 
the Constitution which declares that the " citizens of each 
State are entitled to the privileges and immunities of cititens 
in any of the other States into whit^ they may go to reside." 
And they exclude Negro citizens of the Northern States from 
oitisensbip in their States, if they choose to go into their 
borders. 

149. St. Paul says, " Whom God did foreknow He also did 
predestinate to be coofonned to the image of his Son. More- 
over whom He did predestinate them He also called, and whom 
Ue called them He also justified, and whom he justified He 
also glorified." But Christians, so long as they are living in 
the body are not glorified ; therefore they are not uuong uioee 
of whom St. Paof was speaMog as predestinated by God to be 
conformed to the image of His Son. 

150. If these acts are valid, the old corporation is abol- 
ished and a new one created. The first act does, in &ot, if it 
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am hare an j effect, ereaU a n»tv oorpomtion, and transfer to it 
all the property and franchises of the old. The two corpora- 
tione are not the same ia any thing which essentially belongs 
to the existence of a corporation. They have different natn^ 
and different powers, rights and duties. Their organization is 
wholly different. The powers of the oorporation are not vested 
in the same or similar hands ; and the a«t itself provides for 
the first meeting and organization of the new corporation. It 
expressly provides that the new corporation shall have aod 
hold all the property of the old ; a provision which would be 
quite nmiecessary upon any other ground than that the old 
corporation was dissolved. 

151. It has been noticed that when we see a ^od act per- 
formed, we approve the act and feel a sympathy with the agest. 
It has hence been laid down as a fundamental principle in 
Ethics, that those actions are good which thos elicit onr sym- 
pathy and approbation. But this is a false criterion. It implies 
a judgment concerning the act, " it is good," and a feeling or 
emotion, and holds that the judgment is based apon the emo- 
tion. But the judgment precedes and is the cause of the 
emotion, for the emotion will always remain the same so long 
as our estimate of the act remains tmchanged. But let us 
hear something concerning the act which changes onr estimate 
of its character, and the emotion or feeling towards the peraon 
who performed it changes also. 

152. If a paste be made of wheat flour, boiled in water, 
and allowed to stand for a few days, there will he in it not 
only small plants or vegetables, but also small animalcuUe. 
Now the boiling wonld of itself have destroyed all the seeds 
of vegetables, as wall as the ova of any animal existence, ao 
that we are led inevitably to the conclusion that inorganic 
matter will produce both vegetable and animal life, without 
the seeds or ova of preceding plants or animals of the same 
nyecies; and if so, the theory of creation, and a personal 
Creator, is shown to be unneoessary to philosophy, and even 
unphilosophicaL 

153. It te said that at death all appearance of life becomes 
extinct, and every indication of a total cessation of ezistenoe 
is presented. 

Bnt in the finst plaoe we see that parts of the body, m 
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buida, fe«t, Sta., nwy die and deoaj, tad the aonl reaiLiii ah 
tirdy unimpaiied. 

AguB, it u A principle which prerftib every where in 
Nature, that nothing once in existence oen be lost. The wood 
that IB oouBumed in the fiie is resolved thereby into its ele- 
ments, but every paxticle of it exists aomewhere. So with the 
body at death. But the soul being immaterial is not capable 
of diasolntion, or resolution into constituent elements. 

Again, we have frequent cases of change of the form of 
existence, without a cessation of the existence of that whose 
form IB changed. Such changes we have in the foetus in 
passing from its state before birth to its mode of life after ; in 
the chick emerging firom the shell, and especially in the case 
of all the mctabolians which appear as worms : these go into a 
state of apparent death, and i^r a while emerge as insects 
with wings. 

In all these cases that whiqh is onoe in being, continues 
to exist notwithstanding the changes in its form or state of 
existence. Hence we may conclude that the homan sonl will 
do BO likewise at death. 

154. Some years fdnce there appeared in the West a dis- 
ease, which was called the mUh-sickness. The following hypo- 
theses were suggested as accounting for it ; uamely, that (1) it 
prooeeded from some miasma in the air ; (2) from some pecu- 
liarity in the icater ; (3) from arsenic, cobalt, and other mine- 
rals in the soU ; and finally, (4) that it was owing to iotne 
disease in the vegetahle productions. 

As facts it was found : (1) that its appearance was con- 
fined within narrow limits; (2) that when it makes its appear- 
ance among men, tliere has been preceding it a disease among 
the animab, called the Slows or TrernhUs. It is also ascer- 
tained (3) that the flesh, the milk, the butter, and the cheese 
made from animals having the Slows, causes the milk-sickness 
in men [hence its name] ; (4) the disease appears in pastures 
where there is no water ; and (5) the flesh of animals diseased 
imparts none of its poisonous properties to the water in which 
it IS boiled ; (6) the disease affects those animals which graze 
at night, and especially in the woods ; (7) carnivorous animab 
never have the disease until they have taken it by eating ani- 
mals already affected ; and (8) females duriog lactation, oowB, 
sluts, &&, often escape the disease themselves after having 
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«»ten the pcaaou, but oomsnuiiotde it to Uttai o^pring. And 
(0) ill those cases in which the fleah of diseaaed animalB hul 
boon awaltowed ftnd vomited up soon afbermrdfi, there waa 
either no disease or only ver; little following. [To be treated 
as a case of Elimination.] 

165. The varioQS systetna of pagan idolatry correspond so 
oloeely, that they cannot have been struck out independently 
in the seroral countries where they have been established, ana 
must therefore have originated from a common source. Bat 
if they had a oommon aonrce, tbe& either one nation must have 
commanicated its peculiar theology to every other people in 
tlie way of peacefiil and voluntary imitation, or through the 
medium of conquest and violence; or all nations must have 
been assembled together in a single commanity, and then agreed 
to adopt the theology in question as a new and recent inven- 
tion ; or, having received it from the jtast, and believing it ou 
whatever grounds to be true, they must have carried it with 
them as from that common centre to all parts of the globe. 
The first and second are impossible in the nature of things \ 
therefore all these varions syBtems most have had a oommon 

But the third position is nearly as incredible as either the 
first or the second ; namely, that they should have all agreed 
in one stupendous system of imposture, professing to believe 
as divine thai which they knew that they had of themselvea 
but recently invented. 

Idolatry, therefore, must have arisen before the dispersion 
of mankind, and be a corruption of a tradition that was be- 
lieved true at an age so near to the origin of the race (or its 
restoration after the flood), that its foundation most have been 
in the truths which were either observed by man, or snpet- 
naturally commnnioated to him at the time of his creation. 

166. The fundamental doctrines and institations of Chris- 
tianity are not to be held as mere opinions, with regard to 
which men may innocently differ, and be entitled in their diver- 
sities to that consideration and respect to which they are enti- 
tled in matters of mere indifierence or uncertainty. For other- 
wise no persons could be allowed to affirm the truth with that 
confidence and certainty which its proper influence requires. 
It follows, moreover, from the wisdom and justice of God, that 
the evidence of the truth of those doctrines and instttutiona is 
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snoh lihat they cannot be innooentlj injected. If God is infi- 
Bitely wiM he knew wlutt ms anffioient pridenoe, and if He is 
just He would never require belief aad obedience witbont giv- 
ing aooli evidence ae would throw the guilt of unbelief npon 
tbe unbeliever. And iu all other c&sea, in all departments of 
thoiwbt, we hold to certain fandamraital principles with regard 
to wnioh we allow of no differences of opiuion, which we ao- 
knowledge to be entitled to reapeot In Oeometry, in Asta^ 
nomy, in Mechanics, every where in fact, we expect the asseut 
of all intelligent and wellniiBpoBed men to certain ftmdamental 
principles. We do not treat the man who pretends to science, 
and yet denies that the earth revolves on iu axis aronad the 
sun, instead of the sun's moving around the earth as entitled 
to argument. We regard hun as either a fool or a madman. 
In lUie manner the Articles of Faith contained in the Apos- 
tles' Creed, the Ministry, the Worship, and the Sacraments of 
the Church, have been held in all ages of the Church as too 
fundamental in their character, and too folly and obviously 
revealed in the Scriptures, to be properly regarded as mere 
subjects of opinion and preference, in regard to which unbelief 
oould be innocent or properlv entitled to favor. 



^ 7. Abstract of Lbsue's Short and Easy Method. 

" What you ask and I undertake to aooomplish, is to fnmfah 
some one topic of reason which shall demonstrate the truth of 
the Christian Beligion, and at the same time distinguish it 
iiom the impostures of Mahomet and whole pagui world," 

" If the matters of fact which are recorded in the Gospels 
be true, the truth of doctrine of CnaiaT will be sufficientiy 
evinced ; for if His miracles be true they do vouch the truta 
of what He deliyered." 

" The same is to be said as to Moses and the Old Teatsr 
ment" 

I shall then first lay down snoh rules as to the truth of 
matters of fact in general, that where they all meet, such mat- 
ters of fact cannot be false. And then, secondly, I shall show 
that all these rules do meet in the matters of fact of Moses and 
of Christ ; and tliat they do not meet in the matters of fact of 
Mahomet and the Heathen deities, nor can possibly meet in any 
imposture whatever. 
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I. The Rnlw are : 

let That the matterg of &ot be saoh as that mon's onfc- 
ward BeiueB, their eyee and ears may be jadgea of it. 

2d. That it be done pablicly in the face of the world. 

3d. That not only public monnmenta be kept wp in memory 
of it, but some oatward actions to be performed. 

4th. That each monomeDta, and Buoh actions or ohattv- 
aaoes be instituted, and do eommeace from the time that the 
matter of fact was done. 

The two first mle§ make it impossible for any such mattw 
of fact to be imposed upon men at the time when Bnoh matter 
of fact was said to be done. 

The onlj alternative, therefore, is that such matter of fiuit 
might be inyented some time after. 

But against this the two la«t rulca (3d and 4th) secure ua, 
as much as the two first (ules in the former case. 

IL The matters of &Dt of Moees and of Christ have all 
theae rules or marks before mentioned, and that neither the 
matters of tact of Mahomet, nor what ia reported of the Hea- 
then deities have the like, and that no imposture can have 
them all. 

As to Uoses. Ho persuaded the Israelites that ho had 
bron^t 600,000 of dtem from £^pt and throogh the B«d 
Sea, that he fed them forty years without bread by a miraca- 
lons ™»-""* But he could not have persuaded them of these 
facts if they had not been true, unce every man's senses that 
were then alire must have contradicted it So that here are 
ibe first and aeeond of the aboye-meutioned four marks. 

K'or the same reason it would have been impossible for 
him to persuade them to receive hia five Booka (the Penta- 
teuch) as truth, unless they were so ; since in those books he 
constantly appeals to them aa eye and ear witnesses of those 
things. 

The utmost that we can suppose then is, that these Books 
were written in some age after Moses and put out in his name. 

But in that case it ia impossible that the Books should 
have been received, for they speak of themselves as delivered 
by Moses, and kept in the Ark &om his time, and likewise a 
copy with the King. 

Now in whatever a^ we may suppose the imposture to 
hftve been attempted, it was impossible tiiat it shoald be 
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Tdbeired aa troth, since no snob cop; would have been in ex- 
istence in the Ark or in the King's poBeeseion, as the Sook 
itself oUimB. 

But besides this the Book speaks of laws and ordinances, 
and of the time and cironmstanoea of their origin, and claime 
that they had been obserred from the time of their origin, as 
of the Passover, ihe institution of the Levites, the budding of 
Aaron's rod, which was still kept in the Ark, the pot of manna, 
the brazen serpent, and the Feast of Pentecost. Then there 
was also the Sabbath, the daily sacrifices, the yearly expiation, 
the new mooos, and other monthly, weekly, and daily remem- 
brances and recognitions of these things. Here then the third 
aad fourth marks mentioned aboTe are found. 

' But Buppoae that these things had been praetised before 
the Books of Moses were for^d; that these Books imposed 
upon the people only in makmg them beliere that they had 
kept these observances in memory of what had never occurred. 

Now this supposes that the Jews kept these observances 
either in memory of nothing, or without knowing what they 
commemorated. 

But the observances themselves express the gronnd and 
reason of their being kept 

Again, suppose the Jews did not know any reason why 
they kept these observanees, and that they were persuaded 
that they had been keeping them as observances of that of 
which they had never heard before. 

Does any Deist think it possible that such a cheat could pass ? 

Secondly, all these four marks do meet in the matters of 
fiwl which are recorded in the Gospel, of our Saviour, For the 
ttoo first : the miracle of feeding three thousand at one time ; 
five thousand were converted at one time by what they had 
seen — miracles that were done publicly and before their own 
eyes. Then for the two last : Baptism, the Lord's Supper, 
were instituted as memorials of what was then done ; and the 
institution of the Ministry, which has continued by a regalar 
succession to this day, in aJl which respects the matters of &ct 
of the (iloBpel narrative as completely fulfil the four rules as 
those that are related of Moses. 

III. The matters of &ct of Mahomet and the &bled dei- 
ties, do all want these four marks. 

First, Mahomet did not claim in his day to.hare pwfbraMd 
any miracles. 
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Smondly, tboae tJ»Bt are told sf iiim want the first t»o 
rnlea ; they v«Te not performed in the presence of an; one, 
and we have only hia vord fdr them. 

The same is to be said of the fables of the Heathen gods. 

It is troe that the Heathen deities iiad their pideate. They 
had also feaats and games, and other iiutitntionB in memoi^ 
of them. Bat all these want the fonrth mark, they were not 
instituted at the time of the occurrence of the events which 
they claim to commemorate ; and their priests were not ap- 
pointed by the gods, bat only by others in honor of them. 
And therefore these orders of priests are no evidence to the 
truth of the matters <tf &ct which are reported of their 
gods. 

IV. Now to apply what has been said. Yon maj challenge 
all the Deists in the world to show any action that is fabnloos, 
which has all the fonr rales or marka before mentioned. No, 
it is impossible. And (to reenme a little what has been spoken 
of before) the histories of Exodns, and the Gospel, never coold 
have been received, if they had not been trne ; becanse tjie 
institution of the Priesthood of Levi, and of Chbist; of the 
Sabbath, of the Passover, and of Circomciaon ; of Baptism, 
and of the Lord's Supper, &c., are there related as descend- 
ing all the way down trem those times, without interruption. 
And it is fiill as impossible to persuade men that they had 
been circumcised or baptized — had circnmoised or baptized 
their children — had oefebrated pasaovers, sabbaths, sacra- 
ments, &C., under the government and administration of a cer- 
tain order of priests, if they had done none of these things, as 
to make them believe that they had gone through seas upon 
dry land, seen the dead raised, &o. And without believing 
these, it was impoasible that either the Law or the Qospd 
oould have been received. 



§ §. Mr. Webster's Argument in the Gtrard WiS Case. 

This Will devises a certtun sum of money to be appro- 
priated to the erection and support of a College (10). • 

The first qaeation is whether this devise can be sustained 
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othenrlm tlian u a olurity. If the derise be a good limita- 
ticm at law, if it reqaire no exercise of the faTor which ii 
bestowed upon privileged teetunenta, there is already an end 
to tbe qneation — this point ia oonceded. 

The deriae is void aocording to the general mlea of Uw, 
on aoootmt of its not mentioning the pOTBom to whom the be- 
quest is made. * 

The beqneat must stand then, if it stand at all, on the pecn- 
liar mlea which eqnitable jnrispradenoe applies to charities. 

But I maintain that neither by jadiciat deoisions, nor b; 
correct reasoning on general principlea, can this derise or be- 
quest be regarded as a charity ; (11) because, 
It is derogatory to the Christian Religion. 
It tends to weaken men's reverence for that Religion, and 
tlieir oonriction of its anthority and importance ; and, dierC' 
fore, it tends in ita general character to mischierons and not 
tonsdtal ends. 

The College is founded to promote infidelity, and a g^ or 
devise for sa<£ objects is not a oharity (12). 

The object of this bequest ia against the public policy of 
the State ; therefore the devise onght not to be allowed to 
take effect. 

These are the two propositions which it la my purpose to 
maintiun on this part of ue case (12). 

The Will excludes all Miuistera of the Qec^ from the 
College (13). 

There is no Christian charity that excludes the Minis- 
try (16). 

It has so been nnderstood from the time of Constantine 
down to our own (16). 

The opening counsel admitted that there is do charity 
without Christianity (19), and I maintain that wherever 
the authority of God is disowned, the duties of Chris- 
tianity derided, and its Ministers shut out, there can bo 
no charity (19, 20). 
He who rejects the ordinary means of aocompliahing an 
end means to defeat that end itself, or else he has no meaning ; 
this is true even if the means be but of human appointment, 
although the end rested on divine authority. Rut if the 
means DC of divine authority also, then the rejection of them 
IB direct rejection of that authority (30). 
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Bat notliuiK is more certain in ChrirtiBnitj, than thst the 
Author of the Ghristisu Religion Himself did appoint a Chris- 
tian Ministry. 

He who does not beliere this cannot believe the rest (31). 

This MinJBttT have continued to onr day, and gone over 
tite whole world performing their work. Nowhere has sot 
part of the globe been Christianiied without the Ministry. It 
IS therefbre idle mockery to pretend that that man has any 
respect for the Christian Beligion who derides and rejects its 
Ministers (32). 

In the next place this scheme of eduoatton is derogatory to 
Christianity, because it proceeds upon the presumption that 
Christianity is not the ool; troe foundation, or any neceasary 
foundation of morals. 

So the world lias not thought. 

The Word of God declares otherwise in the Becalogne (31). 

Christ taught otherwise (35). 

Reason and human nature teach otherwise (35, 86). 

Again, the Will exoludeH the obseirance of the Chtistiaa 
Sabbath. 

But the Christian Sabbath is a part of Christianity. This 
is admitted by all Christians (37), and the WiU excludes the 
means for obserring the Sabbath (37, 38). 

And where the Christian Sabbath is not observed, there is 
no public worship of God. 

But the reasons asdsned for the exclusion of Christianity 
from the College, are still more derogatory to Christianity. 

They are that the evils resulting from the diversity of 
opinions and sects, ia greater than the good which Christianity 
itself produces ; whence he infers that we should cut up Chris- 
tianity by the roots (42). 

But this mode of reasoning, if it were allowed, would 
destroy men's social relations ana all human institutions (46, 
4T). 

But there is a settled policy of the State of Pennsylvania; 
this is not denied ; and Christianity is a part of that policy. 

Any school or system of education which is contrary to 
that poli^, cannot be snatuned by the State (65). 

The donrts of Pennsylvania have declared that a oharilaUa 
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bequest vUdi ooanterftots the public polio; of the State eaor 
mot be BOBtained (67). [Tbe case of Methodist Chorch vi. 
Benungton and the 8th of JohnBOn, p. 291.] 



^ 9. Mr. Datum's Argument in the Ellsworth School Case. 

This was a suit brought bj Laureuoe and Bridget Souahoe 
ag^nst Biqhards and others, Superintending Committee of 
Schools, claiming diunages of the Committee for having ex- 
cluded the Plaintifig from the benefit of the common echools, 
bj nmViTig the reading of the Bible, in the oommon Englieh 



Version, oblimtorj upon all the pupils. The Plaintiffs being 
Roman Catholics could not comply, on grounds of oonacien- 
tions BCTuplea. 

Thia is a novel suit ; there Is no one like it iu the Sei>orts. 

The general principle of law ie, " that a public officer exer- 
cising a discretion, judicial in its character, cast apon him by 
the law, b not liable to private actions for damages, oulesa he 
acts in bad feitb or from malice." 

But in this case it is not pretended that there was malice 
or bad faith (6). 

By the constitution and laws of Maine it is the duty of the 
Committee, " to direct the general course of iustruction, aud 
what books shall be used in the respective schools." In the 
exercise of this authority, the Committee contiuned the use of 
ihe Bible in the common English Version (7). 

By authority of the State also they have power to expel 
from any school, any pupils who shall not comply with the 
regulations which they have made (7). 

Now the point whether the Defendants in this suit are lia- 
ble has never been decided. 

But in the case of Wheeler vs. Patterson, 1 N. H. 88, it 
was decided that Selectmen of a town, were not liable for 
refusing a man his privilege of voting, even though they were 
wrODg in their act, " so long as tbeur motives are pure and 
untainted with fraud and malice." 

In the case of Griffin vs. Bising, II Met. 339, it was held 
tbat Assessors were not liable for refusing to tax a man, al- 
though be lost bis vote thereby, on the grotmd that they " are 
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caempted £roiii limbility fbr damagea when scting vitli m- 
tegnty." 

In Allen vt. Knnt, 3 Biotj 141, it wa» held that, " where 
a particular datj is confided to a public officer, to be exercised 
by him at his diacretion, upon an examination of facts, of 
which he ifl made the approimate judge, his decision is oon- 
olnaive," 

In 7 Howard 89, and 12 Howard 390, it was held tbat ike 
oommander of a ship was not responsible for the pimishment 
of a marine, thongh he were innocent, so long as he did it not 
from malice, and that be was not responsible for error of taw, 
or in his jadgment of faats if he acted in good &ith. 

All these cases are analogous to the one before the Court. 
The only exception is the ease of Lincoln vs. Hapgood. This 
decision, however, has been overrnled. 

But Dot only are the defendants not liable for damages in 
this suit The continoance of the use of the Bible is a rea- 
sonable exercise of their discretionary power. 

It has always been used in the achoola of Maine. 

The Defendants are obliged by law to see that the princi- 
ples of morality and all the virtjies shall be taught in the 
schools. But how can principleB of morality be taught except 
on the bans of religion r A system of morality not founded 
on religion is not morality, but only a system of self-inteteat. 

The objection however is not, they say, to the Bible, but 
to our Bnglish Veruon of it. 

But " great portions of the translatiou were made by mtai 
in the bosom of the Qeneral Church before the Befonnation." 
Testimony to its accuracy has been borne by learned men of 
the Roman Church. 

As a fountain of pure idiomatic English it has no ei^ial in 
the world. From it we derive our household words. Henee 
as a preparation for life, an acquaintance with the common 
English Bible is indispensable, while the Romish Version is 
un-English. 

But the effect of this objection is to exclude the Bible 
altogether. Each denomination has a translation, or at least 
prejudices and peculiar views of its own. If one Is to insist 
on his version, others will ; and all will be excluded. The 
question, therefore, is whether the Bible shall be read at all 
or uot. 
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It only remains, to ooneider the coDB^tationsl oliijeotiona 

againet the law ander which the Committee acted. 

The power to regnl&te sohools and determine what studies 
ahatl be pnraned, and what books read, must be lodged some- 
where. The Constitation of Maine gives the Legislatnre 
power " to make and establish all reasonable laws and regnla- 
tions for the defence and benefit of the people, not repugnant 
to the Constitution of Maine, or to that of the Unit«d States." 
And if this power to select books, and suspend or refuse chil- 
dren for disobedience, were not expressly giren in the Consti- 
tution, it would be implied in the uecesaitj of the case (Sher- 
man Vi. Charlestown, 3 Cush, 161 ,' and Spear vs. Cummings, 
22 Pick. 223). 

It is said that the schools are public, end that all resident 
tax-pijcrs have a vested right in them. 

But this right must be enjoyed subject to restrictions and 
limitatiom, necessary for the good and rights of others. Thia 
does not subject one denomination to another, but the choice 
of a few to the good of the niany. 

The only constitutional question worthy of attention, la 
that which arises from the clause which declares that " no one 
(diall be hurt, molested, or reatr^ned in his person, liberty, or 
estate for his religious opinions." 

This clause was intended to guard against persecution, 
directed against person or property. But there is no sneh 
persecution in this ease ; whatever inconvenience may have been 
snfiered, is the incidental and indirect consequence of the 
opinions which the Flainti& choose to hold. 

But if they were "hurt or molested," in the sense of the 
ConstitutioD, still the act of the Committee is not unconstitn- 
tioD&l. 

It is a oonstitational provision, for instance, that no man's 
property shall be taken for public uses without compensation. 
And yet the Legislature has full power to regulate the manuer 
in which men shall nse and enjoy their property, so as to pre- 
serve the rights of the public. In this exercise of legislative 
power, a man's property may sometimes be much diminished, 
or even destroyed, and he have no remedy. 

In the Warren Bridge case it was established that the 
State may impair ot destroy the value of an existing franchise 
fbr the public good, and that no compensation need be made, 
18 
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if it be not oonfisoftted or aboUshed. The daily nukisg of 
highways, rtdlroads, and canals for the public good, ie oon- 
Btantly impairinf the raloe of some private property, and in 
some cases totaUy defltfoying it, and yet no oompeiuatiou is 

Ja the oase of TewksbiuT it was held (11 Met 65) that tiie 
State might prohibit Mr. T. from taking sand from his own 
beaoli. So in Alger's esse (7 Cnsh. 53), burials in cities may 
be prohibited withoat compensating tlie owners of ranlts for 
tlieir loss, however oostly or valuable ihey may have become. 
The Sunday laws also are held to be constitutional, although 
the Jews, by reason of their religious profession, lose one sixth 
of their working life, and are " hurt and restrained in their 
liberty and estate," and put to an inequality with GhristiaiiB. 

The Constitution pronibita religions tests as qnalificationa 
to office. Yet all jn£oial officers are required to adnuniHt«r 
oaths, although the Qoakeis regard the taking of oaths as nn- 
lawfiil. 

Henoe we must conclude that the power of the Committee 
is not rendered unconstitutional, by the mere &ct that it inci- 
dentally operates to the disadvantage of an individual who, by 
his opinions or preferences, has pat himself in opposition to 
the laws of tbe uind and the acts of its [estimate authorities. 
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171. 
Aktecbdenis in NUnie, dniple and 
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probability with Tefereaoe to dlf- 
ieient totalitiee 89. 
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oeptions 281, faan Principies 290, 
from Authority 298, hmn Facts 
808, by Indnotion 3(H, by Exam- 
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moe u pora Catsg^nksli IGl, 
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128, oompoond 149, troe from 
false FieDuies, Ariatotle's aoooont 
of 187 fL, when )Hiived 260, as 
determining wholes in argnmenta- 
tion 375. 
CoKCBETE, knowledge b^ns with 
objects in the 361. 

CONCBETK TbRMB 14. 

CowdrBBEncE of facts or of testi.' 
mony, what 823, iU Talna 828. 

CoHDinoHAi. Jnnoinuna 44, inqily 
categoric 46, three terms uid two 
copulas 91, members of 91, depend 
upon the Sequence 92, componnd- 
ed with Di^nnctives 102. 

CotiDrnoii4i. MoDAia 79, nuy be~ 
come Diilbrential 136. 

CoHornoHAi. PBOFoamoim 83, 91, 
compound 96, continuods 96. 

CoNDiTioHAL SnuiQiBKa, not all 
that ooutain ocmditioiud jiid|^ 
ments are so 171, msthodi oT 
ompleting 172, method for find- 
ing the Sequence 173, nuLr be 
completed into a( ---f' — 



pound cooaequents or 

175. 
COSJECTDRE, what 218. 
CoNjEoAnoN of the Verb as an illiw- 

tration of Definitjon 864. 
Conhotativt: Terms 14, bow predi- 

cable 42. 

wans of IsTesti- 



a 91, t 



I conditional jndg- 
' ' il of dsstnya 



the Antecedent 172. 
CoHBTRncTioir, olyect and method 
of 847. 

CoHBTRDtTITVB UeTUOD With Coudi- 

.naU 172. 
CoRTiNoENT Matisk 206, judg- 
ments in a poMtriori 306, ui all 
realities of being 209, how koowB 
210, Analysis as a means of lu- 
vssligation in 244. 

CONTIKUOUB CONDmOHAU 96. 

CoiminioDB QounoT H, limit* 



b.Cooj^lc 



162. 



> in SS, 89, I 



CotnnADHmo w adjectu 376. 
CoinBADiCTioK, [Kinciple tjt, K groimd 

of afflimMion 103. 
CoHTKADicioBT Temu 41, bmr pra- 

dioable 42. 

CoNTRADIITroBT JciMUIDnS CUIDOt 

both be falM L 
TO. 
CoBTKAmss, a mi 



tlie rame matter 
uu of Investigs- 



CoHTRAKierr 88. 
CoKTSA-roBcnoH of Judgment! 71, 

bj meani of NggatJTes TS. 
ColiTSAST JoDOMGim caDDOt both 

be true In tbe nme matter 70. 
CoMTRiBT Tenni 40, htnr predica- 

ble4a. 

CONTBUIOIT of pTCflOBtioiU 74, Am- 

^\j and by limitatum 76, of O 7S, 

(g Coffipantives 86, of SjHo- 

^mu 134. 
CoNVBiina irords of, how to be In- 

teipreted 299. - 
CoObiiiiutb DiviBiOFa 25, parts 26. 
CoFDlA, affiimative and n^iatiTe 7, 

it! fbice 48, iti eSbct in pnn oate- 

goricals 49, its fonn 49, real and 

deeigned effect (^60. 
CoroiinvB Prapoaitioai 80, majrbe 



4U! 

DEDtronvB Smawnnn, tiow difftac 

ent &om IntuitiTe 106. 
Dbfdhtioh 38, may be predloatad 
of U17 olgect 66, oaed instead of 
tbe twm 181, analTiee conceptions 
S49, Then adeqnate 849, 868, 
Terbal and real 850, may be 
^TOQ to all oDnceptioDB 861, 
Bome difficnltiea noted 362, Ac- 
cidental, Fhyiical, and Mete- 
physical 363, negati-re, -what S53 
Ik, the conjugation of verbs a 
deGnitioo 864, may need to bo 
defined 856, miut always reier 
to the natural £--''■-" 



CommHO, a method of Investiga^ 

tion284. 
Gbttic the, podtion occiuaed by 869. 
CnmcuK, piincdpl«g 0^ the same 

at those of Constraction 869, 

starting fAsA of 870. 

Damabcehb, St John, on Analysis 

216 a. 
Daui 119. 
JiAxia 121, may be rednced to Da- 



a mediod of Froof 
290, tbe method of application of 
Sdnices 291, and 
Sdences 292. 



PKuoNBTRATioir, popnUi and ttriot 
senses tS Hie woM 381, from the 
foroeof terms 282, based on e^' 
molagy283,notnsedfaiC<mlinj ' 
Hatter 284, 287, the bads^ 



M 266, based npon Hypothe~ 



■l)U227a. 

Dbscriptioii, what 3 

reying conceptions 3( 
null uie matter for t 
. I 866. 

Dbbibdcttve Hethod with Condl- 
tionale 1T2. 

DsTEr's Lo^ cited 292 «. 

DuoBAm in Mathematics as repn- 
sentiiig couceptionB 207. 

DicnoHAKiEg a Testinuin^ to the 
meBping of words 232, gives ver- 
bal definitions. 

DujTOH of Aristotle 124 »., of Lam- 
bert 126 n. 

DiFreBBNCB in kind and In destM 
82. 

DiFFXBEKTU mnst bear some mla. 
tion to the Essentia 61, 1 
merely relative Properties 
the same in dlSbrent genera eon- 
stitote Beonrring Species 859, 
always necenan in Instniction 
864. 



nay be 



b, Google 



OuhsbnUju. Modau 76, nutybe 
couTerted Into Coaditional 186. 

DiuHMA 102, Hldom ueedj comple- 
lidD no, it9 various fomu ITO- 
181. 

DiHABia 122, ma; be reduced I 
Duii 127. 

DisAMia 121, may be redaced 1 
Darii 127. 

DigCBBTE QrrAirnnr 22, temu an 
limits of 22, applied to Logiei 
and ConlmnooB 23. terms in 8) 
giveB Taliditj to ijllogiiima othei 
wiso inralid lfi2, two aiioms o 
167, applied to conCiaiioiis in cati 
gorical Sjrllogisnu 168, affbnla d 
dUCribated tenue 159, its eShct 
when applied to one Ftemiee only 
162. 
' OiBCBET[VB PROPoainoHS 81, in Syl- 
li^jims 150. 

DfSJifNCiivE jDDoinjne 44, imply 
categoric 45, depend apon the Ex- 
olnded Middle 97, with four terms. 
101, componnded with oondition- 
als 102, couTertible InM oondi- 
tionab 102, compTehen^Te and 
divieiTe 175. 

DlBJUNCTIVE PrOPOBITIOHS 82. 

DisjDNCTivE Sylloois>is 175, com- 
prehenuTe and divisive 1 76, Syl- 
logisms not always disjunctive 
when there is a disjmictivB Pre- 
mise 176, the Major l*remi9e dia- 
junctivB 177, how completed mo- 
and ponenie toi- 



few 177, within 

bers 178, divisive, how o 

178. 



Bpleted 



DisFAOATK. Parts 26, do not consti- 
tute an Excluded Middle lUO. 

DisTBiBDTED Terms 40, in judg- 
ments m, by nature, by signs 65, 
by position 67. 

Division 21, of three kinds 24, prin- 
oiple of 25, coSrdinate and subor- 
dinaM 26, canons of 28, fallacy 
of 190, numerical 23G, of geueral 
satgect in teaching 360, into coiir- 
dinate parts if possible 861, into 
alternate species 361. 



EicH, a sign of a distriboted mbject 

in a Pn^Kwitiou 66. 

Edicts restnuning lUier^, how to 
be inteipretsd 300. 

Effect and Cause alternate oonoep- 
tioQs SO, immediate and remota, 
direct and accidental, deugned 
and undesigned 82, invastigatioa 
Df271, 273, when to be given u 
an element of Instruction 365. 

EuHiiJAiioa, when practicable 266, 
depends upon four axioms 266, 
Gist Method of Elimination 26T, 
second and third 268, fourth 269, 
fimi27]. 

Ebd, Hetbod supposes one, bat does 
not furnish it 196, determinea 
the selection of matter in Lutruo- 
tion 867, 369, in detenuining 
wholes 375. , 

Ehthtmehes, what 142, of four kinds 
143, with three terms may be 
completed into Syllogisms 143, 
with four terms, completed into 
Sorites 144, may he atnted as C(at- 
^tionals 173. 

EpiuaiHEMi 148. 

Epi-syiiooibm148. 

Equautv, comparisons of 86, mean- 
ing id' in Algebra 167 a. 

EaaE.Y™ of an olgect 18, different 
senses of t^ woid 16 «. 

Essentia of a Genua 17, always oe- 
csssaiy in Instmction 364, makes 
the conception distinct 366. 

Etuholoov, cited as an illustratioD 
of the principle c 
367. 



EXAI 



Sciences, what aud why so 
called 342 A. 

lAMPLE, argument from 316, an 
induction ^rum a tjngle fact 318, 
Wbutely's view of the reasoning 
from 318 n., chieSy conlined t4> 



ExcBcrioNS, becaming 



819. 



t,Liooj^[c 



Indieato afhnl^ olainfloalian 266, 
SB B meaoa of rel^itation 8S9. 

EXCEFTHHCAI. IdODAU 78. 

EncEpnvK PaopoaiTioiis 83, o»riIy 
ooDTCTted into Excludveg 83, ia 
SjUogUms 151. 

EacLDDiD MiDDLB, what 97, be- 
tween coutradictAiiaa tud mboon- 
tniies 97, ■ gronnd of affirma- 
tion 104. 

ExCLiiaiOH, u a MeHiod of Invest- 
gatiOD 240, tvo forms 241, its 
DMB 241, 2iii. 

EicLmtvE MoDAu 79. , 

Exclusive Pruimsiiioeis 63, easily 
coDverMd into Eiceptivas 83, Id 
Syllogisms 161. 

ExPERiHEiTT, as a means of inTOsti- 
gation 224. 

EXPSBIHBBTDH CSDCia 3T3. 
EXPIIRITIVB MOIIALS 78. 

ExroaiTA, what 71. 

ExTXNaiOH, not pndicibla of time 

and ipsoe 23 il, incompatible 

with ioliiute 28 n. 
Extremes, in a categorical Sjllo- 

giun 108. 
Etbnt, in the calcnlation of chances 

what 166, distinguished from a 

fact 214. 

Facis defined ltl3, distinguiabed from 
Events, Conceptions, and Ideaa 
214, pbantasniB and fancies 215, 
Da circumstances 215, lirst known 
as complex wbules 215, distin- 
gDished from infereucs 230, bow 
uAfld In Arguments 303, diatia- 
guisbed from laws 803. 

Faculties, UuiveitiC; distribution 
<^:<89. 

Faij,U:ie8, deSued and ulasufied 182, 
in form, in matter, in diction, and 
cKtra-k^ical 183, effect of 189, 
Arittotle's list of tbem 184 n., 
Igitamio EkmM 185, Petaio Prm- 
c^ 136, Ambignons Uiddle 189, 
Uivision and Composition 190, of 
Accidents and of Q^ 191, pmt hoc 
erga pnpltr ioe 259 a., Cantradie- 
(u ■> adjactit &76, Metabaas 879 n. 



Fincaa, diiAigBiahed fonn boti 
215. 

Faults, distingniahed from Falbwies 
183. 

Feuttoh 121, rednced to Forio 128. 

Ferio 1 19, bH Syllogisms begianing 
with F may be reduced to 127. 

Fbsapd 121, may be ndoced to Fe- 
rio 127. 

FasTino v. 



a 121. 



may be redoced to Fe- 



FiotTRK, of Syllogisms what, and 
the differentia of each 110, the 
1th Figure valid, though muiatn- 
ral and inelegant 111, the lat and 
4th depend npon the same prin- 
ciple 112, the 2dll8, the 3d 118, 
tbe 1st has six valid and four 000- 
ful Syllogisms 119, tbe 2d has 
also six valid and four Tuefiil 120, 
the 3d Figure has six 121, the 4th 
Figure bos five 121, tbe 2d Figure 
provesAnalogy by affirmative Fre- 
misas 124, the peculiarities of 
omitted in general discussion 180. 

Final Causes, what 81, a basis foi 
lodncticm 813, im[dy a Creative 
Intelligence 314. 

FoRH, distinct from tbe matter 6, 
of judgments 44. 

FoRMAi. PuOFEBiiita 210, imply Mo- 
dal 222, an accident may be 
formal 222, the basis of claidEca- 
tion for tbe purpose of Induction 
249, 250, tbe boua of Analogy as 
a Method of Investigation 258. 

Formula 7, of Claasi^stian and In- 
duction 116, of ' the comnlative 
Argument 147. 

FRsaiBon 122, reduced to Ferio 128. 

General Subjeot in instruction, its 
division 360. 

Geheral Terms, bow distinguished 
from Collective IT. 

Gbhus, a sphere 17, predicabLe •■ 
Qnd 19 ft., Snmmnm and Proxi- 
mate 20, what may be predicated 
of 55. 

Givmo and Conveyikq word* at, 
how to be ii 



uiqi-zD^bvGooglt: 



BAMILTaK Sir Williun, hu Dew He- 
titoa oT Notation and QuntUica^ 
Una 67 H., IK alio Su Pnfiief, hi» 
Unflgnred Syllogism 111, hisopiii 
ion <rf IndacdoB SOB il 
HnroBT, the facta of, in what asnie 
a field for lodDdiaa Sll. 

t 21S, DM of m 
Iff modal propertiea 223, 



atratioD 286, Icgitiiiiate n«a of in 
oontingeDt matter 289. 
Htfothxticu. Jcdomebtb, why ao 
called 46. 

Ii»Aa, fliimabed by the Raaaoa 1 1, 
whloh detannino Metboda 1B8, dis- 
tiugnidked &om faota 2U, how 
traiufbiTed fhnu one mind to an- 
otber 847, of Totally 870 tt tq. 

Jdemtical JnnQHDJis 48. 

Idkiitity (rf ofcjecto peroeiyed 9, 
eiplutied 33, prindpls ot, a gioaud 
of affirmatioa 103. 

loHOKAiTO Elswchi DOt a miitake 
]n Logic 185, whj wi callad 185, 
when moct likely to occnr, and 
the efteclof 186. 

Ilucit Pbocess of the Minor and of 
tbeM^orllfi, 116. 

Immediatb Infirbmck explained 69. 

iHMnitTUJiT uf the Sonl, Bp. Bat- 
lei's method of raasoning about 
821,384. 



rioted 367. 

Ihflibd PsopEBTTEa 809, learned 
by Obeerralaon 322, b; Meamre- 
ment 233, by Analjna 248. 

iBcrneviO?! oAen made withont ar^ 
gmnent or Dulniolion 373. 

iMPROBAniuTT, what 86, not the 
same ai tbe probability of the op- 
posite 89, nor aa the mere want of 
probabili^ DO. 

JvuicPKBKiiTtA, what ptoperttaa ao 
oaUedaa 



IxDTviiioAU, what 19, al 



a. Species 5S, what may ba pn 
oated of 65. 
Ihdividiial jDDOKxna 60, fon 



fl.Unii 



>1330n. 



Jkukpihitk Jddqhehih, what 61, 
how related to the NegatiTe 63. 

LnwonoK, the Formula of 146, aa a 
Method gf Investigatdon 249, Aiia- 
totle'a defiuicioa of 249 a,, three 
claasei of caatw 251, thne it^w in 
the fim class 253, second olan 264, 
third 255, compared with Dedno- 
tion 276 w., as a Metbod of Ptwf 
803, implies tbe Unifannitf of Na- 
ture 304, uid a Creative Mind 306, 
completed into Syllogism 808, b»- 
loogs to phjncal matter 809, doea 
not extend to acddgntal prcfieT' 
ties 810, approaches Demonatn- 
tion 311, litnited to properties im- 
plied in the original class-concep- 
tion 811, by means of Final Caoaea 
813, implies an Intxlligeat Oaator 
316, how far applicable 316. 

IsBQDAUiT, oomparisons of 86. 

Inference Immediate, from mbal- 
tenia 70, &oni univBrsals 70, from 
contradictoriea 70, &om Expoaita 
by permatadon 76, by the anb- 

ments in Necessaiy Hatter 211. 
IsnuA Species 20. 
iNFUnTK, ■ term in Logical Qnantdty 

2S, incvmpatible with eztenaioii 
meaning of the word 86 a^ 



in DiacreM Qoanti^ 3t 



aPre- 

, „ '«8«, 

m Syllo^sms 155. 
IiiTBiiaiTE QuAHTiTir, datormiiMd by 
the Comprehensive 60. 

InTBEPBErAIIOH, DeCCBSi^ fixT 1197, 

BDlvof297. 
Intuitive JnDauEim L06. 
haiMiiotUM, Hethodi n^ how tkt 



bvGoog[c 



belong to Rhetoric 8i1, determine 
ed b; die coaditioas of oonTejing 
cooceptionB 348, two Methods of 
£62, diTision of matter ia refer- 
«Bce to 864, order in 866, End 
ai determining the selection And 
'order of the mstter 367 el >/q. 
iHVESTiGATion tile method of find- 
ing Pndicatea to givea mtiJBCte 
219, of accidental and modal pro- 
peitiea 222, oTimphed 223, Modal 
by moani of hypotheees 223^ be- 
guig with individnal ohjecta 22S, 
(fe NOcv end following another 2S6, 
tue of bypothesea in 226, hi Dis- 
crete and ContinTioiu Qnantity 
232, by Arerage 23T, by Exchiiion 
or AbKiaeio 240, by Anoljeis 213, 
by ludnctlon 249, of Causes by 
Elimination 2G9, leadx to a fint 
and aheolnUi Canae 260. 






isS4. 



t hidicroos clasdfica- 



JCDomnrr 7, defined 43, Ibnti and 
matter of 44, scope of 44, of three 
kinds 44, Categoric, Conditional, 
and Diajnsctive 44, Hypothetical 
46, ComparatiTe and Probable 46, 
formation of 47, reeolrable intc 
terms vid tenna with modals 47, 
Identical 48, Indiridoai, Parti- 
cular, and tlmversal 60, qiialit7 
«f AiHnnativei Negatiro, and In- 
d^nite 61, Modality of. Problem- 
atic, Aesertiie, and Xodessary 61, 
four caidinal A, E, I, and O 62, 
Negative with nndietribnted Pre- 
dicates 67 fu, ereiy jndgment im- 
plies another 69, oppoaition of 70, 
Permtitation or contra-postion of 
71, ComparalJTe 84, Probable 87, 
Conditiooal 91, DiajunctiTe 97, 
Intoitive and Dedacdie 106, An- 
alytie and Synlbetio 208, in Ne- 
cessary Hatter 206, a priori and 
a potUriori 206, when incapable 
of proof 277, Indiridnal before the 
UoiTersal 880 n., UnivBraal ar - 
ammtt m and dtjacta 880 •. 



Lahbeht, his dida of the Figores 

124 «. 
Later-sthst, a fanit in Method 197. 
LuiHEs 6p., his exposition i£ the 

F^acy of ptal toe oyo pnpltr Itoe 

269 n. 
Law, the Facnity of 339. 
Laws reetraining liberty, how to be 

interpreted 300, distii^pUBhedfiom 

facts SOS. 
Leitoth, a secondary property 2S «, 
LiSEBTT, laws restraining, how to 

be interpreted 300. 
Lntrre, doctrine of, in Progreeave 

Approi ' ""■ 



ences 840. 

Loaic defined 1, later than Philoso- 
phy 1 , its necesnty 2, holds the 
second place ia Philoeophy 8, the 
science of deductiTe thinking 3, a 
Science S, in what sense an Art S, 
ita relatirai to Rhetoric and Dia- 
lectics 4, 347, not to be regatded 
as a means of discovery 4, tc onnal 
or Analytic 6, Rational h. Applied 
6, presnpposes a knowledge of the 
Matter 6, propoees tio new way of 
reasoning, bat explains the cdd 6. 

Logical Division 26. 

LooiCAL QcAHTtrr 22, limits and 
terms in 2S, 89, of three dimen- 



Major Pkenise m categorical Syl- 
logiun^ what 108, called the 
'pis,' not osnally expressed 






Major Teri 
tion 108, c 

Matkbial P 

Hathbiiatics deals i 
tione only 244.ai>d n 

Matter of Argoments 5, of a Con- 
ception 14] determines its Sphere 
16, of a Genns and of a Species 21, 
accidental 21, of judgment* 44, 



b, Liooj^lc 



490 

<f Mndttianal judgments 91, u 

deteTmiaing Metliala £02, Neoes- 
tvy 20*, Contingent £05, Necea- 
mj and Contingent in tha same 
Conetptlou £06, Moral 21^ itf a 
CoQceplioo dirided with reference 
to tbe order of treaUuent 364, im- 
peitiDeDt to be r^ected 3GT, Dew 
nisttet not to be introdnced bj the 
critic 871. 

Uaiuhs 219 n., bow dutingnuhed 
fnimAiioniB:>90B. 

MKAsui<£Mt:NT, as a Method of In- 
veatigution 282, a meuM of invet- 
tigaling implied Propeitiea 233. 

Mediate Ikpekkscb, always impliei 
ft Middle Teem 107. 

Meuicink, Kaculty of 339. 

Mehbebb of conditional iadgmentG 
SI. 

MiutORT depends upon Method 367. 

MetABasis, fault of 379 n. 

MuTAPHYHics, one branch of Philo- 
aophy 3. 

METifoD, included in Logic I, distin- 
guished from the Matter and the 
I'ojm of Aigmneats 5, Method in 
general 194, gives unitj and im- 
plies capacity 195, order implied 
in 196, the Ideas (bat determine 
198, Matter as detenuining 202, 
of luveatigatiou £19, ObaervatioD 
and Tostiuionf 2£3, Heaaiuemeat 
232, CouDtiug and Calculution £3-1, 
in Mathematics 234, Average and 
Eicliuiou :J37, AaalyBia 213, lu- 
ductioD and Analo)^ 219, of gud- 
iug CHDSBS (Elimination) 269, of 
Proof 276, Demonstration 281, 
Deduction £90, of appeal to Au- 
thority 393, of appeal to Facts 303, 
Induction 301, by Example 316, 
by Analogy 319, by coDCorrenco 
Dl' cirmuiutBiices 322, of Fiogres- 
dre Approach 324, of Kefutation 
823, Direct 32!<, Indirect 333, In- 
direct Methods always imply Di- 
rect Mediods to the same result 
330, PcrHuial 331i, of Kheloric 
determin«l by the Idea of the 
Useful 347, at' Initructioa (or the 



817, Ana- 

tydo and Scientific in teaching 
359, 362, of Cridoism 369, how 
criticised 373. 

MiDDLB Tf.bh, its office in Syllo- 
gisma 107, 110, mnst be once dis- 
tributed 111, the law of changing 
its Modal 131, may be stated indi- 
vidoally 116, the necessity for so 
stating it 1 17, may be a diqunctiva 
judgment in one Premiae 176, am- 
biguity of 189. 

Mill deaics the really of ne c ee aa ir 
matter 20fi «., opinion on tho Uni- 
fonnity of Nature 306 n. 

MmoB Fremisb in Categorical Syl- 
logisms 103, called " the oaae," 
"the example," or "instance," 
109. 

MiHOU TnnM, by nature and by po- 
sition 108, the real sutject of tho 
Syllogism 108, change of its Mo- 
dal 13S. 

Modal 



PBorcBTies 210, inveati- 
galed by obaervatiou 222, by 
means ol' Formal Priq«rties 223, 
225, by Induction 251, £52, Ii^ 
duction cominencing with £94. 

MoDAUTT of Judgments, three va- 
rieties of CI. 

Moi'ALS 77, Esphcative and Differ- 
ential 73, Exceptional, Eiclu»ve, 
Uondilional, aud Proteusive 79, 
when omitted and when inserted 
in the course of an aigument 132- 
135, may be trauslernd from <i 



term tu the other . 
Moduli ill Syllogisi; 



tl37. 



jiaaeja und poMnit lotiau 177, po- 

MH/e ItMeni, when valid iu diijuno- 

tive Syllogism!) 178. 
MooDH ot Syllogisms 116, not all 

valid 115, llli. 
MoitAL Uaitub 21£, doea not admit 

of Induction SU9. 
Mui-TiPiJCATioH, a Method of Addi- 



bvGoog[c 



NBCESSABr or Apodlctic JndgmBnU 
60. 

Mbcbsoakt NUtikb oT die atU^ect 
included in the scope of the Jndg- 
meat 58, Id relstioTi to Matliod 
204, Hill lud Whflvell's coulro- 
venj about 20S n., and ctoitin- 
gent in the Mme ocnoefilion 206, 
Anilyaie of 24G. 

NECEBsm-, PhTUoal and Moral 212. 

NEQAnvE De&uitioQB, whatSSSn., 
nee of in laetructioii 365 n. 

Neoative JunGHEiiTB, vhM 61, al- 
wajB dlitribate the PredioatO 67 
and mM, sobstitutiaa of temu in 
76. 

NaoATivB Terms, oomptementa of 
the PoaitiYe 36, bnt t^v 37, di«- 
tinctJOD between thein and Priva- 
tive nnimportant fl7, in Discrete 
Qnantilj SS, in Contjonoiu Qnan- 



NosiAL 



Oaths, how to be inteiprated 299. 

Obirk Dicta, how inteipreted 802. 

Objects op Thodoht, parable, im- 
ponible, and real 12, perceived 
■s wholes 47, olasBified as soon as 
we have more than one 221. 

OBaEBVATioM, a Method of Investi- 
gation 280, diflbnnoe between 
and Testimony 221, as a Method 
of Investigation 228. 

ONiBUOti, as an element of Method 
198, not testic 
■traction 868. 



Opfosition of Term^ relative, 
tnij, sabcODlraiy, and contradic- 
toi741. 



ex.. 121 

Obdkr, as an elemoit of Method 
191, 196, fire Canons of 197, of 
trealment in Instmotion 8GI tl tq. 

OnoTriixa 88. 

OsTENsiTa Bm>DcnoN of Syllogisms 
128. 



Analysis 21u n. 
Pabables, how to 

301. 
PabticoIiAR JinMuii 



Pabticulab Negattve Judgment 
distribute their Ptedioate 6S. 

Paris, Disparate 26, assumed as 
wholes 26, subordinate 26, to be 
criticized only in relation to tbeir 
wholes ST2. 

Pbbceftioh, bd instantaneous act 9. 

Pbbmctatiok of Judgments, what 
71, by means of Negatives 73. 

PkbsOHAl Kefntations 336. 

PEimo Pkikct™, what 186, why 
so called 186, saveral forms <u 
187, 188. 

pHiLosorar before Lo^c 1, neoea- 
sitatM it 1, divided into thr«a 
branches 2. 

Physical DtrmoM 24, 

P[.ATo divided Philosophy into Airee 
branches, 2, 338, his use of the 
wOTd " Idea*' 811. 

FiADsi(ii.B, the Idea of, as deter- 
mining Methods 199 n. 

Plbasdbe, the Idea of^ as detennln- 
ing Methods mO. 

Pi»tFHrKT, his aooonnt of the Fre- 
dicables 17 n., 19 a. 

Post hoc bbgo pbofteb boc. Fal- 
lacy of 259 fi. 

Posrr to, a PrOiMsition, what 173 a. 

Positive Tebus 85, imply uaga^ 
tives 06, in Discrete Qnantl^ 88, 
in Continuous Qaaiiti^ 89. 



c,q,-z.=bvGooglt: 



. I IS, M TBckoDid by 

Pondiyiy 17 n., AMridh'i meoonut 
of 19 a. 

PUEaCATE T, luull; placed ifter 
the Copula 16, ued with nfer- 
ence to the mUter of the Con- 
Mption 47, what woidi may ba so 
used i?, DMd for the matter of its 
CoDoeption 60^ miut inclnde the 
neoeiuTy mmtCer of the SaUect 
Sa, coBtter expraned in 234, 
fbnnd by the Hethodi of Inrerti- 
gatioo 219. 

PwcHiBU in Catesorical SyUogioni 
108, both uegatiTe 113, the niU- 
taon of their qnaoti^ and quality 
to reat of the Coocliuion 108-117, 
affirmatira give no negatiTe Con- 
clnmou 117, their older oniniport- 
•ut 126, one eometimee ninironed 
lis, a nuivenal nuy Dot oe lop- 
{Jied when a partionlar will an- 
swer IIS, componnd in Sylkigiem* 
119, PiemlMB oiidn^ asmilled, 
Tiriou fonni of 18S, may be ooo- 
eltiaiana of »oedinft premiieiSSO, 
to a Cwiduion, irtiAtaver is ue- 
oessaiy to it 808. 

PbdUlKV Pn^mtiei, thdr telation 



^M PootiTe 86, 
Negative* 7S. 
PKt^uiUTr, its natnra and the 

method of eitimatiug it 87, and 
impiobability, campInnaDla of 
each other in unity 88, antece- 
dent 89, exact value of 89, ap- 
proximate 90, general and speraal 
81, dependent 162, in the saiae 
and different eventa 165, A]^- 
braic formula for its oomputatum 
170 ». 

pEOkABLB JuDailKIITS 15, 87. 

PnonAHLE SlXLoouHB 157, method 
of notation in 160, how many at 
least 160, at most 161, when the 
pcobabilitiea are dependent opon 
each other 163, irtien they are 
independent 165, method* of cal- 
enl^ng 168, 169. 



used in the Formnhe 63. 
Pboobebsive ApraoACH, ibe ngar- 
ment of 321, 6rrt elan oT casea 



Fb(kw, how different from Lireeti- 
gation 276, Direct 2T6, requires 
two conditions 277, Indireet 278, 
irf Negative PredicatBs 278, <rf 
NegstiTe Copulas 279, Demon- 
stradoQ 281, Dedaction 29a 

pBOFEBzras, what 13, belong to 
matB than tme anbstauoe 18, Es- 
sentia 17, Difierentia 18, Acci- 
dental 19, when called Qualities 
19 n., separable^ inaeparabls, and 
indiTidnu 19, aa primary and 
saoondaiy 23 a., mMfriiil and im- 
plied 209, fbtmal, modal, and va- 
riable 210, not d"-' '-' ' ^ - 



Unda 
t the ■ 



1 221, f 



distingniahed 222, Formal and 
Implied not dictingnislied by In- 
veatigatiim 222, Implied learned 
by measoremsnt 288, by anslyHiB 
218, of dlasaes inves^ated by 
Indoetion 2S1, by Anali^ 257. 

PnopoemonB in an argument 7, 
contun two terms and a oopohi 
46, pennotation d 71, 7B, oon- 
Teniou of 71, simple and Comdex 
77, Compound, Eipren, and Im- 
plied 80, with Negative Piedl- 
oates, how proved 278. 

PnoTsnaivE Modau 79^ their dbet 
upon the Fonnnla 186. 



PBYCiiouKir, a biBsoh of Philoao- 
phy 2, some knowledge of leqni- 
ute in Logio 8. 



QcADBtvioii the, what SS9. 
Quu:, pcedioatiOD in 19 a. 
(JuALniDiDv fredicitkn in IS ■. 
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QntuwiEa, pnip«rttw vfaan id called 

19 n. 
QoAUTT of Ternii Si, ot JndgmeDta 

61, of PropoaitioDB changed hj 
meuu of NegMivea. 

QnuRiTY', whU SI, of three kinds. 
Logical, ContiimODi, and DiMireto 
22, oTtomui S8, of jadgmanta 69, 
of tbree dimeiuionH 59, and tJiroQ 
deanwa 60, In omiditicitial jaig- 
, when to be given m 
aSSi. 

QuBsnoH dutmgnished trma the 
jndgmeot 43, iti relation bi the 
Conclnaon 109, mUtaking the, 
fUla(7 of ISG, begging the, fallacy 

Qdid^ {ffedioation in 19 ■., (diotum 
aeonudiim qnid ad diotnm (impli- 
dtei)&Uao7ofl9I. 



KuiiinES of 

BiEAaonaui ?naa Canaa to ESM 
271, called also Teatoaing a priori 
271 «., Irom Effect to Caaw 272. 
See AHGUum. 



Ihod of BefdtatdoD 33S. 
EsDucnu Aa iHFomiBiui 128, may 

he applied to aU Sylk^innB 129. 
Bkddctios of Syllo^ans 137, oe- 

teDave and ad n^MtibUa 128. 
Beitjtaiiok 828, three Methoda 829, 

Diicct 329, by Exception 829, of 

a PartkoUr Jndgment S80, of the 
„ instead of the Propoti- 
SSl, Indireot 883, Pefeonal 



Rbuoioh, Method of Inveedgatii 
in 281, pcoef in Hatten of 293. 

W of, depeodi npou 



Investigation 221. 

3EFABABI.E AcdDOTTB 19, DOt in- 
cluded in the Sc<^ of a Judg- 
ment 63. 

Sequzhcb in Condllicaal Jndgmente 
92, msjr be itsted ae a Cst^MlBal 
Proposition 92, of vaiione kinds 
92-94, complex Seqoence 94-96. 

SDai.AitnT 33. 
SoH*" not alw^s indicative of 
an nndiitribnied Term 64. 

SopHUMB ta Failaciei, Aristotle's 
list of 184 ih, of Achilles and t^ 
Tortoise 235 n. 

SoBms, the usual fbno of 138, the 
Gocluiian 138 n., may be made 
from any Syllogism 139, resolv- 
able into SyUogisms 140, cautions 
in ragard to their formatian 1S9. 

Sp&ciib, what 16, predioaleB m jkU 
19 A., Infima 20, vrhat may be 
predicated of 21, 66, porta of a 
Lc^cal Division 27, Alternate 27, 
Beouiring 859. 

SPBCino Terms 86, distribnted 40. 

SniRtitBurr'B Fallacy 191, rattier 
a fault in critioism 870. 

SrHKBK of Conoeptions 14, deter- 
mined by the Matter 15, Coind- 
dent and Opponta 19, Analogons 
20, at poaillve, negative, and pri- 
vative terms 36, 87. 

Stewart Dngald, his (pinion of the 
clsHiSoatiou of the Sciences 810. 

SDK4ifEan Genera and Speioes 20, 

Jndgments 70, I'" " 

70; 
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SoBOOHTBlBr JCIMHIKirn 70, DUJ 

bat not both false 71. 

SmtONTiUBv Tenof 41, bow pie- 
dUable 43. 

SoBJBCT T, placed beFora the C<HHila 
46, Djed iu refeiBnce to the qihere 
of tbe Conception 17, what words 
tDMj be snlgect 47, used with re- 
fbrence to its ^hera SO, clowified 
in all aJErmative judgmeota SI, 
distributed id uniTersal judgments 
G8, given by ita Bphera or b; its 
mittor 220, general and indiTidnol 
in Inatractiun 360. 

Sdbohdiiiatb DiviuoDS 26, parts 26. 

Sdbsiance, what 13, moet have se- 
veral properties 13. 

SiTBaTiTirnoH of Terms in affirmatiTe 
propositions 76, in negative 77. 

SoSTKACTioN, the principle of 236. 

SdpHCiknt Rhasos, a. gronnd of 
affirmaCioQ 103. 

Siuioaisx analyzed 7, divided into 
classes 106, pore categorieals 110, 
Canons testing the validity of 117, 
nnmber and names of those that 
are valid and useful 132, tbeir 
names indicative of the means of 
their conversion 126, complex ca- 
tegorical 131, protensive modals 
in 136, componnd or Sorites 138, 
any Syliogism may bo expanded 
into a Sorites 130, of Modols io 
131, the effect of proteaaive <|iuu]- 
tity apOD 136, compound propoei- 
tiona in 119, comparative 161, 
probable 167, conditional 170, 
di^auctive 17n, not a PetitiQ I'rin- 
dpii 186 and note, material and 
formal 378 ». 

SvuoaiBHS of the Understanding 



SVKONIHOUB Tkbhs 35, 

predicated of each other Su. 
SiNTHKsis, nhat 216. 
Syntuetic Judgments, wbal 



lay 



SiBTHKnc Method of Teaching 369, 
363, why preferable 382, based OD 
Bciendtic classification 863. 



TEcmacAi. Tebhs, how interpreted 
298. 

Tebhb 9, predicabla 13, aoatef^re- 
matic 18, concrete 11, abstract 14, 
deDatative and coonotative 14, 
comprehensiOD and iDtension of 
14, oHential and modal 17, gene- 
ral and collecdve 1 7, matter of 21, 
■ynooymODS, eqoipoHent, ambi^ 
gnons, incompatible, and poeitdve 
3o, negative and privative 36, in 
discrete qnsntity 38, in oontina- 
ons quantity B9, in logical qnaQ- 
ttty 39, distributed and undutii- 
bnted 40, their oppoutioti 40^ re- 
latives and correl^vea 41, anti- 
thetic 41, contrary and flab-con- 
trary 41, contradictorj 41, in a 
proposition 46, importance <^ tfaur 
quantity 69, distribution of^ in 
judgments 64, distnbnted by na- 
tnre 66, by signs So, by pomUon 
67, BuhstituliDn of in offirmativv 
propodtioas 76, in negative 77, 
in comparative judgmenta 85, in 
conditional 9 1, in diqnnottve jadg- 
ments 98, in a categorical syllo- 
gism 108, definitions osed foi 181, 
the modal of one transferred to 
another 136, denolii^ cansas 264, 

tioQ 282, criticism rf 375. 

Testihoky distingujdied from Ob- 
servatdOD 221, of two kinds 286, 
tests 1^ its value 227, 228, 229, 
must be positive 223, negative, of 
what force 230, in nectiasaiy, phy- 
ucal, and moral matter 231, to 
matter* resting on anthori^ 231, 
resolvable into observation attd 
authority 280, legitimate nae at, 
in NotDTsl Sciences 296, regarded 
as a fact 822. 

Thbolost, Hethods tf Investiga- 
tion in 281, of Proof in 298. 

Theobt, what 2IT, may be several 
for the same facts 217. 

Thuikino, a primaiy proper^ of 
mind 28 a. 
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Thohpson, td> Oatliae of tb« Lam 

at Thought, qooted u of toaclmig 

*n nnfi^red SjUogiam 111. 
TiTLKs, nlternate coneeptioaB of 
' ratgecU 67. 
Topics, what S19 ». 
ToTAUTT, abaohiM and umuued 68, 

the idea ot; a.a olemeDt of Criti- 

cinnS70. 
Tbiceb of Rhetraic, defined 193, to 

be diMJngnUhed from Argnment 

in Criticinn 871. 
Tbivioi the, what 839. 
Tbub, the Idea of the, as det«riitin- 

ing Method 199. 
Tbuth, when a propoaiHon is ao 

called 2IT, absalnle proved only 

bj Demrautration S25. 



Uhdistbibiiibd ISiDDUt, Fallacy of 
114. 

UHDiBiBiBirTKD Tebmh 40, their re- 
lation to Judgments 64-69. 

Uhfiqobbd Syuj»ish 111. 
UNiFOBMlrr of Nature, what S07, 
how need in Indoctiaa 308. 

UlTVEnSAI. JUDOHEMTS 60. 

UmvEasaiT diBtribntion of the Sci- 

encea and Facnltiea 839. 
UsEmi, the Idea of, detemiiDiiig 

Method! 199, ralation to the 

Beantifnl 201, determlDeB the 

Hetboda of Bhetoric S47. 
*Timi»v wpSrar, a fault in Method 

197. 



VAunirr of Syllo^ams, Camnu da- 

tennining the 117. 
Vabiablb Pbopbbtibs 210, tn^ 

beoome msterial or formal 210, 
□ot properl; the haaia of claaaifi- 



V/ELLBDr., hia discova>7 of the canae 
of Dew 271. 

WoATBLT Archbp. hia account of 
Analogy 249 ■>., his aocount of 
reasoning a priori 271 *., from 
Example 31S n., hia " ^«nd- 
thrift's" fallacy S71. 

Whbwell Prof., his controrerg' 
with Miu. oonceniing Neceanry 
Matter 205 a. 

WH01.E, the Idea of, neceaiary to 
Criticism 3T0, by what detai- 
miufld 371. 

IiVholes of thne kinda 21, as Me- 
thods 372, in Argumenta iiow 
deteimined 376, Id Inveatigalion 

WiTNEasEa, their character and po- 
aitioii aa affecting tils valoe of 
their testimony 226. 

WoBDS denoting Genera naed with- 
ont the article 52.. 

Zeno the Eleatic, the inventor of 
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A AffLMTOM f 0^ fVBUSBXEB. 

SIEST LESSONS IN ENGUSH COMPOSmON. 



These " Unt Leuoni ' are inteaded for beginnerE in Orsmnur and 
CcNDpoeition, and should be placed in their hands at 'whatever age it 
may be deemed beat for tham to commence these branchea — say {rata 
nine to twelve years. In the firat fifty pages, by mewu of lenona on 
tfae indufltivG system, and copious eiereiaes under each, tbe popil is 
made familiar vith the natnn and wsa of the difiFerent parte of speech, 
■o as to be able to recogniie them at once. He is Uien led to considei 
the difiereot kinds of elauiei and sentences, and is thus prepared for 
Pauctaation, on which subject he ii fbmiilied with well oonsidered 
rules, arr&nged on a new and aimple plan. Direotioiia tn the lue ol 
eapital letters fallow. ITcit coma rules, explanations and example^ 
for the pnrpoee of enabling the pupil to form and epell correctly inch 
deriratiTe words as honing, debarring, pinning, and the like, which are 
not to be foond in ordinary dictionariet^ and regarding which the pupil 
is apt to be led attray by the fact that a ohange is made in the primi- 
tive vord before the addition of tbe anffix. Tim done, the scholar is 
prepared to eipress thonghta in his own language, and is now re- 
quired to write sentences of every kind, a word being given to aoggest 
an idea for each ; he is taught to vary them by meatw of different ai^ 
raogemcnts and modes of ezpreasion; to analyse oonpound sentences 
into simple one^ and to combine simple ones into compoand. Beveral 
lessons are then devoted to Style. The essential properties purity, 
propriety, precision, deameae, strength, harmony, and unity, are next 
treated, eiamplee for correction being presented under each. The 
different kinds of composition follow ; and, speeimeng having been 
first ^ven, the pnjnl is required to oompoee auceeoBivelj letten, de- 
scriptions, narration^ biographical iketohM^ essays and at^menta- 
tive disoounea. After this, the prindpal figures receive attention; 
and the work doses with a list of subjects earefally selected, arranged 
under their proper heads, and in euch a way that the increase in dlf. 
iioulty is very gradual The work has received the universal apprcval 
•>[ Teachera and the Press througboat the Union. 



QUACKEHBOS' 
ASrASCSD LMSSOSB IS COMPOBITIOir AJTB SHSTfiMM 

(huut ssadt.) 
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A DIGEST OF ENOLISH 6KAMHAR. 

. BT L.' T. OOTXU.,, , 
13mD. Price SO CenlA 

Tbia vi»rk, wtuch is Joat pnbliihed, u d«aigued «a > Text-Book foi 
the IMS of ScbooU and Aodemiea; it is the result of loog ezperieui^ 
of BD emiaently lucceaafiil. Teacher, and will be found to possena manj 
peeoliiir miiritt. 



■ Dlgott ot I^glUi Qmnnur be iDbimiitwl for W*lk 
1 tli« [mbllo KboolB oT tbia elty, U> ttk« Aflut at tb* wm- 
i>lj«r." 

Of, Kiljl HII^ 1K& 
"Mr. Jona, from Commlltea on 
lloii'B Kngllih OruumEj bo «trlc^ 

Fromjbrl^/our TeaaSenqf PiMUtSakmila. PiUiburii,Pa. 

' Tba BDdenlcDcd km enniinwl ' Corell's DIgeM of Esgllah anunmw,' ud m < 

opliiton tliU In tbe Juitnen ot LU generil \ Ion, Uie exetUewK ot lt> Btyle, (be breTltr, U 

ouTUf, Bndpcnplciiltr orilsrIennlllun>iuidnil«i,(beniiiDeronscT>tnpJ«uidn]ilstn 

alln^ the ■dnptioD or itsarDlheticalcifrclm, thssliii[itlc1tr or Its method oT sulyili 

tba psbHa ; and Ibat In all reapeota It Is moM (dmiimbl; idjqited (a Uw n>a «< Mbon] 



" We, (ba DDdanJgned, Twchei* oT ALIighuj dl;, hiving oateMly aiamitwd Hr. 

CdvuU'i Dlgett of English Omnmu',' uid ImpuUall; oompuHl It dlth otber gnio- 
DiKi uov U OH, ire fully fWlsAed Ibil. while It k In BO FRpest laftrloi to olban, It la 
Id vary many reApecUmuch auperior. While It poMefeea alT tbat Is oeccaeary fbr tbe ait 
Tuicad Btndent, and mncl^ that fa not fbund In other gramman, It la aa alDipllfled aa 14 
•dapl It to tbe opad^ oT the younitHt iHirnor. We are conOdenl that miicb tlnw and 
lalur will be savol, anil grralcr Improvament tecared to oai puptla In the atody of tUt 
acleDW,bylts1nIn)ducUiHilnli]oiirH'hnul3;bencawseinieaI];tccoIDineDdtolbaBaardl 
of [HrKton of this elty, tta adniitlun as a iinlfbrio teit-book apoD tbia aoteoa Id tba 
adhooli under tholr direction." 

rront ionn J. Wolooit, A. H^ Pr. and Supt KA Ward Sehool, PiUOurff, Pa. 
•' OoTall'a mgeat or Engllab Rraoiinar' nut oaly evbuw the most nnec^ng labor, tba 
moat Htflialva raewoht tb* DLoet unreUxlDg affbrt, and tbe moat derotedaalT'eacrtfldBf 
Btufly of IU1 author, but It la the ino^t ooni|ileta, the moatperfKl, and, to me, Oa maal 
aatlafkctory et[Kelllon i^ Engllsli Oninmar that baa come to iny n'lCtoe. It appeara tc 
ua thai every youtli aspiring bi kiuiue muter of the KnglMi langnigu, fniin tbe mdl 
Dtatal priDclpli.'a t» the nill, round, basiitUiiU Duiltk-se. peifuvt iwrli.l. kIU msLa this ml 
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A AFPLETON f CO, PttMlMBtEa. 

iCXPOSinON OF THE GRAMMATICAL STRDCTCBE OP 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGK 

BV JOIIII UULLIOAN, A It 
Large I2ma fi14 pages. #1 60 

TU* work ia » eomprehengiT« and compete B^stem o Engluh 
Cliamnur, embrHing not onlj' nil that hu been d^Telopod hj the Inter 
(ihilologists, but alga the reiu!t« of years of atody and rcEcareh on tb4 
pnrt of ita sathor. One great advantage of thii booh ib its admirebls 
■iTangement Instead of proceeding at once to the drj details which 
are distasteful and discoaraging to the pupil, Mr. M. commences by 
Tiewing the seiitenee as & whole, analyzing it into its proper parts, nnd 
exhibiting tbeir connection ; and, after having tlius parsed the sentence 
logically, proceeds to consider the individunl words that compoea it, In 
flU their gmmmatical relations. Hiis is the natural order ; and expe- 
rieace proves that the arrangement here followed not only imparts 
additional interest to the sabject, but g^ves tbe pnpil a mnch oleaier 
insight into il, and greatly raciUlBtCB hia pn^eia. 
From Ds. Jm»» W. AuaAKniE. 
^ 1 Ihuk JOD for the opportaDl^ of peratia; focir work on tbe atjneCDrt ot tii« 
lUigUah lufiuge. ItUrlkanuHbalBgoiieor thbDUKlTBlaablecootrftinlloaito thh 
Important biucb of lltoataie. The mode of InvHUgitiob la so nuHks whst sppvail 
la onr crdinir; HoipUitloiu, the leuonlng la w sonad. sod the mults bts bo fOlbo- 
bKj and so ooDfoinlBblct ta tlie gealns and gnat aathorldcA of oar mother tongo^ Itiat 
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A ATtLMTON t CO, fVauaOtMa 

DICnONASY OF THE ENGUSH LANOUAQff 

BT AIiCUHCKB Km), A. U. 

12mo. S72 pagek Price tl 00. 

lUt work, whiah ia designed far ecboola, oontain* tho Peohui 
isi SxpUnatioD of all Engliih words aathoriied b;^ emioeDt wiiwn. 

A Toeabular; of the roots of English vords. 

An Aocented List of Oricc, htm, and Scuntiu proper nunea. 

Ad Appendix, shoving Uie pranonaiatiaii of nekrly 8.000 of the 
naetinporbuit GBoaKAPHioAL nsmes. 

It is printed on fine paper, in clear type, strong!/ bonnd. 

And IB unquestionably one of the best dietionaries for the etlHinl- 

Frtm a 8. Honr, Prttfintor qf FUUot^y, mttary, and SiiUt-ltUrrt, in tin 

UatttrtUii of Ou Oitji IT Saa Tort. 
"SM-t IXetlaurjof Iba Eii^lih Lugo^a It tn sdmlnble book Ibi Dm ju M 
■obook. Tti plan combines s gnnier DnmbH of dcslnbiA oondltloiu fbr Bach & witriL. 
tbsn sny with which T un uqnslnCad \ snd it BOAmfl to me to to eiflontad In geih^nu 
with (TBt Judgment, BAeWj, ud meiimvjj.'' 
/VomllBiBlRHDi/ViU'MKrc/ni^Ui* £<t«u(iH^ <nUa VnivertUy 1^ Ptnvi-l 

■BdfsDlotlnsiTOf the Eagtlsh Lsngoiga ^>P»n to buTs been comptled u|inii 
COBIid pdnetplo^ sad wltb JndgmonB and soonncy. It bu the merit, too, of comblnj^ 
mub mm than k awaUr inatrA tot In dlotlourie* i.f unaU ilts, ud will, I belisire, 
be Anmd exoeHert u a conTsnlent manni] ftv geQsrsl reJuvnee, and ajao Tta T^'loot 
parpcaca of edocatlon." 



GBiHAH'S ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
CLASSIFIED AND EXPLAINED; 



BT HEHBT BEED, LL. D. 
1 ToL 12mo. Priee (I 00. 

Hub is one of the beet books published in tbe deportment of l«a 
gnage* and will do mocb to arrest the etil of makiog too •ommon oh 
of ioappropriate words. The work is well arranged for dasss^ and 
Mn be made a branch of oommon aehool study. 

It is admirably arranged. TheSynonyms are treated with refersnot 
to their cbaracter, as generia and specifio; aa active «ad pswiTe; •• 
positiTe and negative; and aa miKellaneona ajnonyins. 



I; CiOOgIC 



X AFfLBTOW f CO, FUBLtaHMMM. 



HAND-BOOK OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGB 

BT a. B. LLTHAU, It D, f. B. B. 
ISmo. 400 pages. Prio« |1 8S. 

Ilik 4ork Ib designed for the ow of stadenti in Uih Unirem^ and 
HighSehoaU. 

■Hb woA torn 
^»i111i4 tnmtk (f tha Aaf^D-Buoii 

pDw«r of tboH wUh whom this la tholr ^ mothar toapi^^ aaeb a i 
■Uca lEiCvaatlDg: and UBAfuL"^ WalcAman and R^fltetor, 

"A, work oT great nSHrdi, much leuirlng, mi to tyaj IbloUng icliolar It irltl be a 
Mokatadldr. TkaOtnnviloDriglnorthaKnglbhlaiiEiuige, UKaOlntlleBof the En; 
Mta with other lucugn, a (ksbili of tba alpbabat, a mlnDta lorenlgatioii of Ihs atrmo- 
ap of the Jajgniga, Aa^ofgroatTaloa toageiy phttoLogliL''— t>6aarwar- 



HISTORY OF ENGLISH LTTERATURK 

BT Wn.LUU BPAUITNO, A.U. 



12mo. 41 S pages. Price tl Oa 

Tie aboTe work, which is jnat published, is offered as a Text-book 
ftir Um use of adTanoed Sobooli and Aoademies. It traees tlie lltsrarj 
progress of tlie nation from its dawn in Anglo-Saxon time^ down to 
tlie present daj. ComnMnoing at this early period, it ia so oonstmcted 
as to introdnoo the reader gradnaU; and eauly to itndie* of tliia kind. 
Compamtivelf little speeulation ia presented, and those literarj monn- 
mente of the earlier dste^ which were thought moat worth; of atten 
Uon, are described with considerable fulneaa and in an attrsotira 
manner. In the anbseqaent pages, more freqaent and snstwned efforts 
are made to aronse refleotion, both by occaaional remarks on tha rela- 
tions between intellectnal enltnre and the other elements of Bo«ie^, 
and by hints •■ to the theoretioal law* on whieh criticism shoold b« 
founded. He ehaFMteristiei of the most oelebrated modem works an 
•nalyiad at considerable length. 

IhM manner of the author is remarkably plain and interesting, 
•Imoct eompelling the reader to linger orer hia pages with nnweaiiafl 
attention. 
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jr. AfPLMTOH » CO, PUBLlaBMRB. 

CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTBT. 

BT XDWABD L. TOOMAKB. 
ISino, S40 P^ei. Prioe 15 Canta 

Krsiy page of tliia book bean eTideoes of the ftitthor's BupHtiai 
■bility of p«rfectlj oonformiDg his itjte to the capacity of yoath. Thu 
ia a tncrit rarelj' poauued bj the anthora of acientifio achoiil-booka, 
and will be appreciated b; ever; diacrinuDatiDg teacher. It is eepe- 
fially Mmautuded by the eminentlj practical manner in which eacb 
aulyect ia presented. Its illustrations are drawn largely from the phe- 
nomena of daily experience and the interest of ths pupil is speedily 
awakened by the coagideratjon that Chemistry is not a matter belo:^- 
Ing excluuTely to phyajoiana and profeesors. 

From Paor. Wk. H. Bioiuv, Frincipat if CUatoit Strtit Aeadtmy. 

■Ttaa HntnoDllf pTKtlal chsneta <tf tb* CISH-Bouk treUIiig oT tlie hmtUir ap- 
pUntSona uf th« Klaoca, Is In raf opLaloD 11a oblrf Krc«Ilfiitc4, and glrva It m vtloa Ita 
saperiu to anj other wort now beHne Uia poblle." 

front DxTiD SruE. A. il, Jbrnm^ Principal tifOt JfaOtmaHcal Dtpartmait, 
aitdltclurtr titlfalural PMlomphif, CliMaUtry and Ph\itialaay.4ii OafamMa Ool 

"Ui. YvuHiNa: Ditu Bm,—! baie osreflill j oiunlned ronr Clwa-Bwk on Chem- 
ItUT, ud, In mroplnlan, It la baltar mdapud for ass In aeboola and Badantsa thu an^ 



"ElUwr tot Scfaoola or for caoenl nadlni^ wo know at no ^BiDaBlir7 wotk <m 
OboaMij wUidiln iymj- ra^aot pleaSM as so mneh u tUa.'— Con. .^itMrHsir. 



CHART OF CHEHISTRT. 

BY XDWABO L. TOtnuSS. 

"Touinons" Chart of Chemistry" aeooioplislieg for the first time, 6w 
ehcmiatry, what maps and charts have for geography, astronomy, gec»- 
logy, and the other natural science^ by presenting a new and admiiti 
ahle method of illustrating this highly iatereating and beaatiful seienee. 
Ila plan ia to represent chemical compositions to tlio eye by oolorej 
diagrams, tlie areas of which axpreaa proportional qoanlitiea. 

ABOVE, IN ATLAS FORM, NuuT Rudt. 
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